Now  . . .  not  just  for  one  year  or  for  two  years  .  . .  but  for  three 
years  in  a  row  .  .  .  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  hailed  for 
its  eye  appeal. 

The  third  successive  citation  came  last  Tuesday,  Feb.  12. 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Northwestern  University  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  named 
the  Daily  News  third-time-in-a-row  winner  of  its  top  award 
for  the  ^st  typography  by  any  metropolitan  newspaper. 

The  News,  in  consequence,  has  gained  permanent  possession 
of  this  prized  journalistic  plaque. 

Long  famed  for  what  it  prints,  the  News  now  paces  the  field 
in  how  it  prints  it  .  .  .  constantly  improving  and  modernizing 
its  makeup  .  .  .  setting  its  sights  on  a  realizable  goal  .  .  .  the 
best-dressed  newspaper  in  the  world. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Communicaliont:  Fir*  instructions  r*c*iv*d  at  artillery  post.  Weight  of  today's 
"wolkie-toikie"  has  been  brought  down  to  20  pounds  largely  by  use  of  oluminum 


Lidit,  Stron"  Links  for  the  Chain  of  Gomniand  ! 


Ci)iniminicall<m  utiils...llie  links  of  tl:c  ‘'coiiimaiKl  cliain’’... 
need  llie  light  weight,  strength  anil  nislproof  durability  of  aliiniinuni. 
They  need  aluininuin  for  non-magnet ic  shielding,  and  for  the 
highest  electrical  condiicti\ity  per  itound.  In  shiiiinent.  many  jiarts 
need  the  protection  of  alnmiiuim  foil. ..as  do  rations  and  medical 
supjdies.  The  military  uses  of  aliimiiuim  multiply  ...from  planes  and 
bazookas  to  radar  towers  and  walkie-talkies! 

And  the  civilian  uses  of  aluminum  multiply  no  less  amazingly. 
Aluminum  for  your  communications. ..transmitters,  antennas,  receivers. 
And  for  your  home-building... windows,  gutters,  reflective 
insulation.  More  and  more  aluminum  in  refrigerators,  washing 
machines.  autom<d)iles.  Aluminum  foil  packages  on  your  market 
shelves.  And  Reynolds  \\  rap.  the  jmre  aluminum  foil,  in  your  kitchen. 

Military  needs  come  first,  but  the  goal  of  today's  production 
expansion  is  more  aluminum  for  civilian  use.  too.  We  face  a  double  job: 
fighting  shortages  and  inflation  while  we  fight  aggression.  Reymdds 
is  working  at  that  double  job  full  time,  full  speed. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Cieneral  Sales  Office,  Louisville  1.  Ky. 


Th*  e«pandin|  prlinvy  aluminum  productioa  af  Reynolds  Metals  Company 
— a  historic  chapter  In  the  company's  33  years  of  continuinp  growth. 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 

"The  Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour'  on  Television,  Wednesdays —ToMuloh  Bankhead  in  The  Big  Show  on  Radio,  Sundays  — NBC  NETWORKS 


hicago,  i 
to  usher 


ures 


BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city  and 
suburban  prospects.* 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market  — and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun-Times! 


♦  See  the  Piihlication  Research  Service  study,  “Chicago  Daily  Newspaper 
Coverage  and  Duplication,  1951,”  or  write  us  for  details. 


CHICAGO 


'^S/SUN-TIMES 


CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION,  586,970  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  DAILY  (ABC  PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT  FOR  6  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1951) 
^-DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  16,  1952 
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Busy  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

A  No.  1  TEST  MARKET  RICH  IN 
ALL  GOOD  BUSINESS  ESSENTIALS 

RETAIL  SALES 

$626,171,000 

Total  No.  of  Retailers .  6,991 

WHOLESALE  SALES 

$618,817,000 

Total  No.  of  Wholesalers .  978 

FARM  INCOME 

$95,385,000 

No.  of  Industrial  Workers  .  .  74,791 

No.  of  Manufacturers .  903 

No.  of  Family  Units . 181,650 


AU  MtSMESS 

nOCALI 


Source:  all  figures  from 
SRDS  1951-52  consumer  markets 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

DAILY . 209,229 

SUNDAY . 320,864 

COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  ' POST- STANDARD 

,  ^  (Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Sorry,  Mr.  Bishop 
To  THE  Editor:  Regarding  a 
story  in  E&P  that  I  had  joined  the 
San  Diego  Union  as  their  first  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist: 

I  did  have  some  dealings  with 
them  but  nothing  materialized.  1 
am  a  free  agent. 

Daniel  Bishop 
4  Berrywood  Drive, 

Glendale  22,  Mo. 

Wonderful  Article 
To  THE  Editor:  Wonderful  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  Parker  Pen  Co.’s  news¬ 
paper  experience,  (E&P,  Feb.  2-9, 
page  14). 

Woody  Beard 
National  Advertising, 

Des  Moines  (Iowa) 

Register  and  Tribune 

The  Dallas  Formula 
To  THE  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  what  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
being  an  excellent  piece  of  report¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  “Dallas 
Formula." 

Your  story  (E&P,  Feb.  9,  page 
12)  not  only  makes  crystal  clear 
the  decision  of  the  Dallas  news¬ 
papers  in  connection  with  a  real 
rate  problem  but  your  story  is  so 
detailed  that  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  charting  a  clear  cut  course 
in  the  entire  automotive  classifica¬ 
tion. 

I  am  sure  many  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  field  should  com¬ 
mend  you  and  your  publication 
for  this  continued  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice  to  newspapers. 

William  E.  Grose 
Manager,  General  Advertising, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 

Sunny  Conunentary 
To  THE  Editor:  George  McMil¬ 
lan  has  put  up  his  dukes,  so  I  feel 
entitled  to  taJce  a  punch  at  him. 
(E&P,  Feb.  2,  page  2). 

As  a  veteran  luncheon  and  din¬ 
ner  goer  in  the  olden  days  on  New 
York  newspapers,  now  living  in 
sunny  (adv.)  retirement  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  I  never  failed  to  be  bored  at 
any  such  function,  except  the  feasts 
of  the  sheriffs  panels. 

Mr.  McMillan  says  “there 
seemed  to  be  thousands  of  report¬ 
ers”  present  at  the  Advertising 
Club  luncheon  for  Captain  Carl- 
sen.  Can  it  be  that  he  mistook 
thousands  of  advertising  men  for 
reporters? 

I’ll  bet  he  doesn’t  “happen”  to  be 
president  of  the  Club  and  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  deny  a  snack  to  the  working 
press.  But,  like  the  jolly  old  New 
Dealers,  he  planned  it  that  way. 

Dwight  S.  Perrin 
4126  E.  Hayne  St., 

Tucson,  Ariz. 


Polio  Fimd  Promotion 

To  THE  Editor:  From  Jan.  28 
to  Feb.  2,  our  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger,  Charles  Froman,  worked  with 
the  local  March  of  Dimes  Chair¬ 
man  on  a  plan  that  he  conceived 
—  the  use  of  carrier  boys  with 
their  mothers  to  collect  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  March  of  Dimes  for 
one  hour  only  (7  P.  M.  to  8  P.  M., 
on  January  30,  1952).  We  devoted 
considerable  space  and  thought  to 
the  campaign  hoping  to  raise  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars.  The  “take” 
from  the  efforts  of  our  Circulation 
Department  came  to  $7,204.95. 

Our  use  of  newspaper  carriers 
in  the  March  of  Dimes  Campaign 
is  an  innovation  as  far  as  we 
know.  Of  course,  we  tied  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  with  the  Mothers  March 
on  Polio  but  the  others’  average 
has  been  approximately  $8  each 
but  our  carriers  brought  in  contri¬ 
butions  ranging  from  the  low  of 
$29.16  to  the  high  of  $307.  Car¬ 
riers  accompanied  by  their  moth¬ 
ers  called  only  on  residents  of 
homes  on  their  own  routes.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  father,  too,  joined  in 
the  spirit  of  the  campaign. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Headlines: 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times: 
“Allentown  Girl  Easton  Man  Ex¬ 
change  Views.” 

■ 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald:  “30,000 
Amour  Workers  to  Get  Wage  In¬ 
crease.” 

■ 

Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman: 
“Bears  Loom  Dangerous  Despite 
Lustless  Record.” 

B 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press: 
“Feuding  Pair  Dive  Together  and 
Then  Go  Separate  Ways.” 

B 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Indepen- 
pent:  “Solon  Says  Ike  Could  Get 
Ned  Without  Word.” 


Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum: 
gest  Building  In  Town  Lost.” 


‘Lar- 


Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times: 
“Sedgman  Weds,  Receives  Check." 

B 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News: 
“Queen  Mary  Sails  With  Chur¬ 
chill.” 

B 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail:  “Woman  Is  Named  Horse*, 
man’s  Head.” 


Vol.  86.  No.  7,  February  16,  1962.  Editor  &  Publisheir,  The  Fourth  Estate.  U 
published  every  Satimlay  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor  « 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  Times  Tower.  Times  Square,  New  York  30. 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Hatter  at  the  Post  OfHoo  at  New  York,  N.,  »• 
Annual  subscription  $6.00  in  U.  S.  A.,  $6.60  in  Canada;  $6  in  other  countries. 
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THE  MILWAUKE  JOURNAL 

Installs  a  1,000  Ton 
LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 


This  Lake  Erie  1,000  Ton  DIRECTOMAT  Stereotype  Matrix 
Molding  Press  in  operation  at  The  Milwaukee  Journal  features ; 


7e  Matrix 


•  Compaa  streamlined  design: 
10"  X  72'  floor  space.  Only 
5'  5'  high. 

•  34'  X  26'  work  area  (will  take 
double-page  spread). 

•  Oversize  29'  diameter  ram. 

•  Fingertip  pushbutton  controls. 

•  Independent  high  and  low 
pressure  controls  with 
precision  elearic  timing. 


•  Automatic  "two-stage” 
molding  with  adjustable 
speed  of  pressure 
build-up. 

•  Precision  top  and  bottom 
platen  temperature 
controls. 

•  Vacuum  system  for  faster, 
more  uniform  drying  of 
color  mats. 


DIRECTOMATS  have  been  chosen  for  stereotype  matrix 
molding  in  a  good  many  top-flight  newspaper  planrs.  It 
costs  nothing  to  look  at  the  evidence,  so  please  write  us  and 
ask  for  Bulletin  349. 

At  the  tight  is  a  1,000  Ton  Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT 
equipp>ea  for  double-sided  operation  as  just  completed 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  an  outstanding 
reputation  among  newspaper  mechanical 
men,  publishers,  advertisers  and  agencies  for 
the  excellence  of  its  printing,  both  black  and 
white  and  R.O.P.  color.  Close  team  work  by 
all  departments,  constant  improvement  of 
equipment  and  progressive  methods  are  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Dirert  pressure  stereotype  matrix  molding 
has  been  recognized  for  nearly  15  years  at 
the  Journal  as  one  of  the  key  steps  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  final  printed  results.  So  we 
were  naturally  pleased  and  proud  when  their 
desire  for  the  latest  in  equipment  led 
them  to  choose  the  1,000  Ton  Lake  Erie 
DIRECTOMAT  for  this  important  job  in 
their  plant. 

•  More  Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT 
direct  pressure  Matrix  Molding 
Presses  are  in  use  today  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 


Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — 
3,500  designs  from  5  to  23,000  tons  capac¬ 
ity — stereotype  molding ...  plastics  molding 
...laminating. ..die  sinking... metal  working 
...forging... metal  extrusion... waste  wood 
and  plywood... rubber  vulcanizing. 

lake  ERIE  • 

DIRECTOMAT  ^ 


LAKE  ERIE 

ENGINEERING  CORR 
BUFFALO.  HX  U.S.A. 


LAKE  ERIE 
ENGINEERING  GORP 

General  Offices  and  plant: 

508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.Y. 
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^nd  there’s  a  ^ 
lig  difference 
>etween  the  role 
tf  Houston’s 
•ther  two  papers 
ind  that  played 
•y  The  Chronicle 
—the  champion 
n  advertising, 
lirculation  and  a 
•eadership.  Ma 


1951  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

Source  MEDIA  RECORDS 

CHRONICLE  POST  PRESS 

16,671,355  24,648,385  10,637,602 

The  Chroniclers  1951  excess  linage  over 
POST,  48.8%  and  over  PRESS,  244.7% 


for  additional  facts  about  the  No.  I 
paper  in  the  South's  No,  I  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  Office, 


luston  Chronicle 


R  w  McCarthy 

Advertising  Director 


M.  J  GIBBONS 
Notional  Advertising  Manager 


THE  BRANHAM  COAAPANY 
Nationol  Representotives 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaderA  s. 


continued  from  page  2 

Mr.  Froman  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  plan  ought  to  spread  to 
other  newspapers  throughout  the 
nation  next  year,  and  he  feels  it  is 
a  successful  piece  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotion  for  the  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  as  well  as  a 
good  will  builder  for  the  carrier 
organization. 

Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr. 
General  Manager, 

Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital. 

Election  Outcome 

To  THE  Editor:  Thank  you  for 
the  personal  reference  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Shop  Talk  column  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  January  19th 
issue.  I  received  comments  from 
many  places  after  its  appearance. 

Incidentally,  the  Drys  won  the 
election  by  a  margin  of  500  more 
votes  than  any  previous  majority 
they  had  registered  in  three  earlier 
elections. 

Carmage  Walls,  head  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Newspapers,  is  a  very  fair- 
minded  person,  and  since  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  differences  was  reached 
in  such  manner,  the  Times  itself 
gained  greatly,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Wet-Dry  campaign  be¬ 
came  very  bitter  as  a  local  issue. 

Mark  Warren 

Editor,  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times. 


is  the  first  time  a  project  like  this 
has  been  attempted  among  army 
personnel. 

John  S.  Pcrvis  Jr. 

Sergeant, 

Public  Information  Office 
31st  Infantry  Division 
Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Asset  from  Liability 

To  THE  Editor:  Congratula¬ 
tions  are  certainly  due  to  Ray 
Erwin  for  the  excellence  of  his 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  book  reviewers  sponsored  by  i 
the  Publishers  Adclub.  (E&P,  Feb.  I 
9,  page  30).  The  unfortunate  fact 
that  such  meetings  can  be  attend¬ 
ed  only  by  a  handful  of  those 
interested  is  converted  from  a  lia¬ 
bility  almost  into  an  asset  when 
a  story  as  good  as  that  of  Mr. 
Erwin’s  is  available  to  those  who 
were  not  present. 

Pyke  Johnson,  Jr. 
For  the  Publishers  Adclub 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Zone 

With  the  opening  of  a  spank¬ 
ing  new  Postal  Substation  in 
the  Times  Square  district,  the 
postal  zone  for  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  becomes  New 
York  36  (instead  of  18).  Mail 
properly  addressed  to  zone  36 
will  arrive  faster.  Your  coop¬ 
eration  will  be  appreciated. 


^ ken,,. 


Publicity  Linguist 

To  THE  Editor:  "Alborado 
Gonzalez  es  tin  soldado  con  la 
3lst  Division  a  Fort  'Jackson,  Slid 
Carolina.” 

Spanish-speaking  people  will 
soon  be  reading  in  their  native 
tongue  about  their  sons  and  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  by  virtue 
of  an  idea  of  a  soldier  in  the  31st 
(Dixie)  Division  at  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina. 

Corporal  Phillip  C.  Wingert, 
former  Sociology  student  at 
Wayne  University  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  is  the  originator  of  the 
plan. 

Noticing  that  English  speaking 
.soldiers  in  the  Army  received  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  in  the  nation’s 
newspapers,  Wingert  decided  that 
people  of  other  nationalities 
should  have  the  same  privilege. 

If  this  venture  meets  with  suc¬ 
cess,  the  office  is  planning  to 
branch  out  to  include  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Polish  newspapers  on  its 
mailing  list. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  this 


50  Years  Ago — The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  endorses  five-year  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  with  the  Inter-  \ 
national  Typographical  Union.  ^ 
occasioning  this  comment:  “In 
the  future  there  will  be  no  more 
strikes  or  lockouts  if  each  party 
shall  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30  Years  Ago — A  uniform  rate 
for  general  and  local  advertising 
is  discussed  by  advertising 
agents  at  meeting  with  Florida 
publishers  but  no  action  is  taken. 
...  E  &  P  is  praised  for  success¬ 
ful  campaign  for  publicity  at  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference;  headline 
says:  “Secrecy  Will  Never  Again 
Prevail  in  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

10  Years  Ago — Editors  decry  ^ 
censorship  on  SS  Normandie  fire. 

.  .  .  New  Jersey  press  objects  to 
censorship  on  sinkings  of  sub¬ 
marines.  .  .  .  Office  of  Facts  and 
Figures  will  censor  speeches  of 
Cabinet  officers. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


...^nJ  flo 


tv 


Newspaper  sales  soar  with  fate¬ 
ful  name  “Elizabeth”  in  headlines 
on  plane  crashes  and  new  Queen 
of  England.  .  .  .  The  Prague  daily, 
Lidove  Noviny,  newspaper  of 
Masaryk  and  Benes,  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a  weekly  patterned  af¬ 
ter  the  Moscow  Literary  Gazette. 
.  .  .  Representatives  of  U.  S.  press 
are  taken  behind  the  scenes  at 
Oak  Ridge  atomic  energy  labora¬ 
tory. 
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Find  an  area  that  produces  a  variety  of  products  and  you've  got  yourself  a 
healthy,  stable  market. 

Pound — the  market  you're  looking  for.  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  cfiversification,  leading  all  other  states  in  employment  in  more  than  50 
different  products  from  pressed  glassware  to  steel  springs. 

A  wealthy  market?  Couldn't  be  richer — It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s 
richest  market.  And  In  this  market  the  bulk  of  its  Industrious  citizens  live  In  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone. 

There  s  your  market.  How  do  you  sell  it?  You  sell  it  via  the  strongest  medium 
at  your  disposal — Pennsylvania's  great  hometown  newspapers,  the  hardest- 
hitting  salesmen  that  ever  peddled  your  product.  Take  a  good  look  at  the 
fine  newspapers  listed  below  .  .  they're  serving  this  market  where  more  goods 
produced  means  more  goods  bought.  And  all  of  them  can  be  yours  for  less 
than  $1.55  a  line  total. 


Pen  iisTlvania 

has  more  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  State 


newiipaper  advertisiiiii^  works  best 
in  a  new  spaper-minded  market ... 


BEAVER  falls  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBUR©  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG¬ 
RESS  (E)  •  COATSVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZELTON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZELTON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  ©AZEHE  (E)  •  JEANEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E|  •  NEW 
CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  |M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON 
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Keeping  a  finger  on  14,000,000  pulsebeats  ^ 


Out  of  the  city  room  daily,  Times  reporters  travel  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  in  search  of  the  important,  the  new,  the  inter¬ 
esting.  Out  of  the  city  room  daily  go  thousands  of  telephone 
calls  seeking  news.  Over  the  city  desk  daily  pass  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words,  volumes  of  information  gathered  each  day 
to  be  judged,  written,  and  edited  into  the  space  available. 

This  is  the  biggest  city  staff  of  any  newspaper.  It  helps 
produce  the  biggest  news  report  any  newspaper  publishes.  It 
includes  reporters  whose  bylines  are  known  and  respected  the 
country  over,  men  and  women  of  varied  and  versatile  talents 
who  pool  their  efforts  each  day  to  produce  a  newspaper  famous 
for  being  complete,  reliable,  interesting,  unusual. 

♦Readers  like  The  New  York  Times  because  they  know 
that  they  get  more  out  of  it.  That’s  why  advertisers  like  it,  too. 
And  that’s  why,  for  33  years,  advertisers  have  made  The  New 
York  Times  their  biggest  medium  in  everybody’s  biggest  mar¬ 
ket.  There’s  a  lot  to  The  New  York  Times  today  you  ought  to 
know.  May  we  tell  you? 


In  fiction  and  in  Hollywood,  city  editors  are  typed  as 
hardboiled  obscenities.  In  actuality,  the  men  who  command  a 
metropolitan  newspaper’s  city  desk  are  more  likely  to  be  mod¬ 
est  gentlemen  who  think  fast,  act  fast,  speak  low,  and  never 
get  excited. 

Indeed,  no  matter  how  hot  the  news  rages,  you’d  find 
the  block-long  city  room  of  The  New  York  Times  just  about 
the  quietest  place  in  town,  and  the  city  desk  the  calmest.  How 
else  could  it  effectively  keep  a  knowing,  probing  finger  on  the 
pulse  beats  of  the  14,000,000  citizens  whose  lives  and  wel¬ 
fare  are  its  primary  news  concern? 

The  city  desk  of  The  New  York  Times  covers  the  news 
of  the  most  populous  metropolitan  area  in  the  world.  It  reaches 
into  New  York  State,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  It  covers 
tiny  hamlets.  It  covers  the  huge  city  itself.  It  is  manned  around 
the  clock  by  the  city  editor  and  several  assistants.  They  direct 
the  activities  of  some  200  local  and  suburban  reporters  and 
ISO  suburban  correspondents. 


•All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT' 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

PR  Advertising  Creates 
Reservoir  of  Good  Will 


New  Medium  Enormously  Multiplies 
Impact  of  Firms'  Product  Stories 

By  Gerry  Swinehart 

President.  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates.  Inc. 


Because,  to  coin  a  phrase,  I 
was  a  newspaperman  once  myself, 
I  will  try  to  put  the  major  points 
in  the  lead  of  the  story. 

They  are  six: 

(1)  The  rapidly  expanding  use 
of  public  relations  advertising 
graphically  demonstrates  the 
growth  of  public  relations  con¬ 
sciousness  among  American  busi¬ 
nessmen.  As  they  more  clearly 


This  is  the  annual  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Forum  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  pointing  up  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  tell  the 
story  of  Business  and  Free  Enter¬ 
prise.  Other  articles,  keyed  to  Mr. 
Swinehart’ s,  are  on  Pages  25-41. 


isolate  and  identify  the  great  chal¬ 
lenges  and  threats  which  face 
them,  inevitably  they  are  employ¬ 
ing  public  relations  advertising 
more  and  more  frequently  as  an 
integral  tool  of  management. 

(2)  Public  relations  advertising 
provides  business  leaders  with  a 
new  medium  through  which  they 
are  enormously  multiplying  the 
impact  of  their  management  poli¬ 
cies  and,  incidentally,  their  prod¬ 
uct  stories. 

Too  Little  Used  Medium 


(5)  To  be  fully  effective,  public 
relations  advertisements  must  be 
news  and  must  make  news.  The 
writing  and  scheduling  .of  public 
relations  ads  must  be  approached 
in  precisely  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  you  approach  the  writing 
and  publishing  of  a  news  story  for 
page  one. 

(6)  If  you  want  to  make  a 
speech,  hire  a  hall. 

Tremendous  Power 

Business  has  been  mass-mer¬ 
chandising  its  products  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  mass-merchan¬ 
dising  its  ideas  for  a  relatively 
short  time.  I  suppose  our  organi¬ 
zation  has  had  as  broad  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field  as  any  in  the 
country.  We  have  been  intimately 
concerned  for  nearly  15  years  with 
a  great  many  specific  instances 
that  prove  the  tremendous  power 
of  public  relations  advertising  in 
newspapers.  But  our  feeling  is 
that  the  future  of  this  medium  is 
very  definitely  ahead,  not  behind. 
Public  relations  advertising  is  an 
Aladdin’s  lamp  we  still  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  use. 

in  our  outfit,  we  have  long 
maintained  that  in  this  day  and 
age  people  buy  products  not  only 
because  those  products  give  them 


America’s  Secret  Weapon 

a»d 


Angelo  Tozzi’s  4*  Ring 


RCA’s  Tribute  to  Small  Business 

satisfaction  and  suit  their  needs 
but  because  they  approve  of  the 
policies  of  the  company  that 
makes  them.  A  good  company, 
with  good  products  and  sound 
policies,  today  is  inviting  extinc¬ 
tion  and  playing  unfairly  with  its 
investors  and  employes  if  it  does 
not  conduct  effective  promotional 
programs  for  its  wares  and  ideas 
— including  wide  use  of  paid  pub¬ 
lic  relations  copy. 

Telling  the  various  publics 
about  company  policies  and  pro¬ 
gress  helps  build  a  reservoir  of 
good  will — a  reservoir  that  ran 


Gerry  Swinehart 

be  drawn  on  constantly  to  create 
larger  sales,  and,  in  time  of  busi¬ 
ness  crisis  or  emergency,  to  mo¬ 
bilize  favorable  opinion  and  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  that  Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  public  relations 
advertising  —  dating  back  to  the 
now-famous  A&P  “Statement  of 
Public  Policy”  in  1938 — arises  out 
of  Carl  Byoir’s  life-long  personal 
experience  in  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing.  He  has  long  known  this  type 
of  advertising  for  the  mighty 
weapon  it  is.  As  the  organization 
has  grown,  he  has  seen  to  it  that 
our  staff  always  includes  people 
who  have  had  intensive  training 
in  these  down-to-earth  operations. 

As  a  result,  it  is  almost  auto¬ 
matic  with  us  to  recommend  the 
use  of  advertising  whenever  a 
client  has  a  problem  or  a  program 
that  can  benefit  from  the  striking 
power  and  high  visibility  of  paid 
public  relations  copy.  Over  the 
past  15  years  numerous  instances 
have  gone  into  the  record. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


(3)  Public  relations  advertising 
designed  to  meet  immediate  crises 
or  to  build  long-term  good  will 
is  developing  a  thunderous  but  still 
too  little  used  medum  for  the  mass 
merchandising  of  ideas — a  mer¬ 
chandising  job  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  will  some  day  match  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  importance  that  now  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  products. 

(4)  The  newspaper  is  the  ideal 
medium  for  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  because  it  permits  quick 
placement  of  messages  dealing 
with  fast-breaking  developments, 
provides  broad  or  selective  geo¬ 
graphical  coverage,  whichever  is 
desired,  and  offers  the  message  in 
an  atmosphere  of  urgency  that 
gives  it  additional  impact. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer  Sale  Awaits 
Court  Okay;  Price  is  $7,500,000 


Cincinnati — An  agreement  has 
been  signed  between  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star  Co.  and  American 
Security  and  Trust  Co.,  trustee  for 
the  John  R.  McLean  Estate,  pro¬ 
viding  for  purchase  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  by  the  Times-Star, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  U.  S.  .< 
District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Announcement  of  the  agreement 
was  made  Feb.  14  by  Hulbert 
Taft,  president  and  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Times-Star.  Negotiations 
for  purchase  of  the  Enquirer 


Taft 


iiiiiiiiiiiililiiiiiuiUiiilliUHiMUMK  f morning  and  Sunday)  by  the 
Times-Star  (evening)  have  been 
in  progress  since  early  in  January. 

The  purchase  price  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  given  as  $7,5()0,()(X),  as 
previously  reported,  but  reduced 
by  depreciation  from  Dec.  31, 
1951.  Cash  payment  is  S  1,250,- 
(MX),  the  balance  to  be  paid  on  the 
closing  date  in  12-year  notes  at 
4'A%  interest. 

The  effective  date  of  the  tale 
will  be  the  closing  date  after  final 
approval  by  the  courts.  The 
Ferger  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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Cincinnati  Sale 

continued  from  page  7 


Times-Star  is  to  receive  the  depre¬ 
ciation  on  Enquirer  equipment 
from  Jan.  1,  1952  and  48  per  cent 
of  the  excess  of  Enquirer  earnings 
over  the  interest  that  the  Times- 
Star  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
pay  on  the  purchase  price  during 
the  period  from  the  date  of  court 
action  up  to  the  final  closing. 

Notes  May  Be  Sold 

Notes  may  be  sold  by  the 
trustee,  but  it  must  notify  the 
Times-Star  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  sold. 

The  Times-Star  is  to  sell  the 
balance  of  the  Enquirer’s  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  not  used  by  the 
Times-Star  within  a  year  after  the 
sate  is  approved.  Money  from  the 
sale  of  such  equipment,  estimated 
at  about  $1,000,000  in  value, 
would  be  applied  to  payment  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Taft  emphasized  that  “a 
period  of  some  months  may  pass 
before  final  court  action  can  be 
taken  on  the  sale,  and  that  no 
physical  transfer  of  the  Enquirer’s 
operation  to  the  Times-Star  build¬ 
ing  can  even  begin  until  final  ap¬ 
proval  is  given. 

No  News  Change 

“As  was  said  in  an  earlier  state¬ 
ment,’’  Mr.  Taft  reminded,  “there 
would  be  no  substantial  effect  on 
the  news  and  business  departments 
of  the  two  newspapers,  in  the 
event  of  approval  of  the  purchase. 
The  Times-Star  and  the  Enquirer 
have  always  been  highly  individ¬ 
ual  institutions;  we  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  that  way,  with  the 
Enquirer  running  its  own  editorial 
policy  and  maintaining  its  own 
separate  news  and  business  office 
staff. 

“The  management  of  the  Times- 
Star  believes  that  its  relations  with 
the  members  of  the  Times-Star 
family  have  been  unusually  cor¬ 
dial.  We  have  largely  the  same 
idea  about  the  Enquirer.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  policy  toward 
employes  of  the  two  papers,  and 
we  hope  to  see  cordial  and  friend- 
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ly  relations  continued  with  em¬ 
ployes  throughout  the  future.” 

Negotiations  have  been  conduc¬ 
ted  by  Daniel  W.  Bell,  president 
of  American  Security,  and  Mr. 
Taft,  assisted  by  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Jr.,  attorney  for  the  Times-Star 
and  a  member  of  the  board. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher,  re¬ 
iterated  that  the  direction  of  the 
Enquirer  would  continue  under  its 
present  executives. 

Beneficiaries  under  the  McLean 
will  and  the  Trust  are  John  R. 
McLean,  Edward  B.  McLean,  and 
Mamie  Spears  Reynolds  (the  lat¬ 
ter  the  daughter  of  the  late  Evalyn 
McLean  and  former  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  Reynolds  and  the  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Evalyn  Walsh  Mc¬ 
Lean  of  Hope  Diamond  ownership 
fame.) 

■ 

George  Polk  A-wards 
To  New  York  Newsmen 

Long  Island  University’s  George 
Polk  Memorial  Awards  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  achievements  in  journal¬ 
ism  during  1951”  were  announced 
Feb.  14. 

The  winners: 

Foreign  —  Milton  Bracket  and 
Virginia  Lee  Warren,  jointly.  New 
York  Times. 

National  —  Jay  Nelson  Tuck, 
New  York  Post. 

Metropolitan  —  Richard  Carter, 
New  York  Compass. 

Community  Service — New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  for  its 
series  of  articles  on  smoke  abate¬ 
ment  and  beach  pollution. 

Education  —  Kalman  Seigel, 
New  York  Times. 

Science  —  Alton  L.  Blakeslee, 

A  ssociated  Press. 

Sports  —  Ben  Gould,  Brooklyn 
Cagle. 

Religious  News — Ann  Elizabeth 
Price,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Suburban  —  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman. 

■ 

Bergen  Record  Cited 
For  Housing  Expose 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — The  Bergen 
Evening  Record  rendered  excep¬ 
tional  public  service  in  launching 
the  Congressional  investigation 
which  is  now  spotlighting  a  na¬ 
tionwide  housing  scandal.  Repre¬ 
sentative  William  B.  Widnall  said 
during  the  field  hearings  here. 

In  speaking  for  the  entire  House 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Widnall  said: 

“The  Bergen  Evening  Record 
has  rendered  the  nation  great  pub- 
43  lie  service  in  pointing  up  these 
48  conditions.  This  was  accomplished 
52  in  a  series  of  articles  in  that  news- 
72  paper  written  by  Leonard  Gold- 
60  blatt  and  several  others  exposing 
faulty  construction  and  poor  in- 
2  spection  by  federal  employes. 

“Without  these  people  we  might 
^  not  have  brought  this  matter  to 
light.” 

The  articles  last  May  and  June 
resulted  in  a  resolution  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  American  Legion  post  calling 
upon  Congressman  Widnall  to 
sponsor  an  investigation. 
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‘A  Perfectly  Wonderful  Performance'  on  Tax  Refunds 

The  story  of  how  newspapers  performed  the  job  of  moving  un¬ 
claimed  federal  income  tax  refund  checks  to  thousands  of  taxpayers 
was  unfolded  by  John  B.  Dunlap,  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner, 
to  a  House  subcommittee.  It  was,  Dunlap’s  information  office  supple¬ 
mented,  “a  perfectly  wonderful  performance  by  the  press.”  It  involved 
participation  by  461  newspapers  with  these  results:  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  had  on  its  hands  1,223,070 
checks  calling  for  aggregate  payments  of  $37,715,143.07.  In  one 
month,  46,970  payees  had  been  located.  $2,080,668.44  disbursed.  And  , 
the  cooperation  is  continuing. 

The  Commissioner  said  the  New  York  News  went  to  the  Collector’s 
Office  in  that  city,  discussed  inability  to  locate  prospective  payees  and  ) 
suggested  that  the  names  could  be  published  in  paid  space — but,  Dun¬ 
lap  said,  the  newspaper  representative  immediately  ruled  that  out  on 
his  own  account,  explaining  it  would  cost  $3,000  a  page  in  his  paper 
alone  and  the  cost  would  be  multiplied  by  national  publicity  in  ffiis 
fashion.  Whereupon,  said  the  Commissioner;  “They  came  back  to 
the  Collector  and  said:  “We  have  an  idea.  We  would  like  to  perform 
a  public  service.  We  would  like  to  help  you.  If  you  will  let  us  have 
those  lists  we  will  publish  them  free  of  charge  as  a  public  service.  .  . . 

I  jumped  at  the  opportunity.”  (E&P,  Jan.  19,  page  15). 

It  Leaves  'Em  Cold  As  Taft  Popularity  'Snowballs' 

Could  be  that  the  official  “Taft  Committee”  needs  a  copy- 
reader.  Came  a  release  Thursday  with  a  lead:  “Senator  Bob 
Taft’s  grass  roots  popularity  is  snowballing  at  such  a  fast  clip 
that  even  the  Gallup  Poll,  which  has  never  been  friendly  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Taft’s  candidacy,  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  remarkable 
upswing."  Correspondents  couldn’t  find  the  word  in  diction¬ 
aries  but  seemed  agreed  that  “snowballing”  means  rushing 
down  hill. 

15  'Big  Brothers'  Help  to  Keep  Weeklies  in  Business 
In  a  “big  brother”  gesture,  15  publishers  of  large  dailies  have 
saved  824  small  weeklies  from  shutting  down  for  want  of  newsprint. 
By  diverting  a  small  part  of  their  contracted  tonnage  to  sheet  news¬ 
print,  these  publishers  operating  through  NPA’s  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  division,  are  carrying  out  a  plan  devised  by  Arthur  R.  Treanor 
when  he  headed  that  office  and  continued  under  the  present  director, 

J.  Noel  Macy.  “Not  a  single  weekly  paper  in  the  United  States  has 
folded  because  of  the  newsprint  shortage,”  Mr,  Macy  said  as  he  re¬ 
viewed  1951  and  held  out  promise  of  repeat  performance  in  1952. 
For  reasons  that  should  be  apparent,  the  15  large  papers  were  not 
identified  by  NPA. 

Di  Salle  Enjoys  Press  Objectivity  and  'Belly  Laugh' 

Michael  V.  Di  Salle,  resigned  OPS  chief,  who  was  “Mike”  to 
every  reporter  covering  his  agency,  delivered  a  valedictory  to  his  jtress 
friends  via  a  letter  addressed  to  “Dear  Folks,”  in  which  he  admitted 
that  many  of  the  actions  he  had  to  take  with  official  air  actually  gave 
him  a  “belly  laugh.”  He  felt  silly,  he  confessed,  decontrolling  prices  on 
dinosaur  skeletons,  friend  worms,  and  stuffed  elephants.  (A  candidate  for 
the  Senate  against  Republican  Senator  John  Bricker  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Di  Salle 
couldn’t  resist  the  invitation  to  wisecrack:  “I  long  ago  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  elephants  were  .stuffed.”)  In  serious  vein  he  told 
the  press;  “I  just  wanted  you  to  know  how  much  I  have  enjoyed 
your  objectivity  and  how  much  1  appreciated  the  fine  job  you  have 
done.” 

West  German  Press  Report — 13.000,000  Circulation 

A  Report  on  the  West  German  newspaper  situation  shows  an  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  approximately  L3,0()0,0()0  copies.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  analyses  show  that  90  per  cent  of  the  papers  treat  political  news 
with  complete  objective  handling  and  justify  the  claim  “independent." 
No  attempt  is  being  made  to  suppress  the  Communist  sheets,  12  of 
which  operate  in  Western  Germany,  three  of  them  in  the  United 
States  Zone.  The  newspaper  continues  to  be  the  favorite  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  with  900  of  them,  but  only  one  has  a  circulation  over  250,000; 
only  70  are  over  50,000.  Aggregate  circulation  of  460  papers  is 
4,600,000  in  the  U.  S.  Zone.  Publishers  have  associations;  editorial 
workers  and  printers  have  their  own  unions. 

A  DOZEN  German  journalists  were  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York 
Feb.  15  to  begin  a  five-week  tour  to  see  how  productivity  makes  news 
in  America.  Highlights  of  the  MSA  tour:  Visits  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Washington  Post;  a  special  new 
section,  in  German,  in  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  cooperating  with 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung. 
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Plastic  Cut  Technique 
Makes  Color  Simple 


press  plate  .with  doubfe-coated  t 

tape.  The  mounting  is  done  with  j  .  Post  iGStllKJ 
a  calibrated  sheet  of  plastic  which 


La  Salle,  Ill. — Printing  color 
in  perfect  register  has  been  almost 
daily  routine  in  the  Daily  News- 
Tribune  for  the  last  month.  The 
“secret”  of  the  simple  technique, 
in  which  only  one  stereo  plate  is 
involved,  was  bared  this  week  by 
the  newspaper’s  executives  who 
developed  it. 

The  process,  worked  out  by  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent  John  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Pressroom  Superintendent 
Paul  Ginn,  employs  the  Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver  to  make  the  color 
separations  on  plastic  halftones 
from  Bourges  Color  Tone  sheets. 

Routing  Eliminated 
All  routing  required  on  stereo¬ 
type  color  plates  is  eliminated.  In 
the  printing  of  one  color  and 
black,  only  the  regular  black  plate 
need  be  cast;  the  plastic  cuts  for 
the  color  sections  of  the  page  are 
applied  to  the  “dummy”  press  cyl¬ 
inder  for  direct  printing. 

Additional  colors  entail  merely 
extra  cuts  from  the  Scan-a-graver; 
the  original  black  stereo  plate 
stands.  Therein  lies  the  name 
which  its  developers  have  given  to 
the  process:  Singleplate  Color. 

Peter  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
News-Tribune,  which  has  won  the 
Ayer  Trophy  and  other  awards  for 
its  typographical  excellence,  ex¬ 
plained  that  details  of  the  process 
were  withheld  until  “we  had  de¬ 
termined  the  best  method  for  pro¬ 
ducing  uniform  results.” 

The  unveiling  coincided  with 
plans  for  publishing  a  four-color 
illustration  Feb.  16.  The  first  full- 
page  advertisement,  for  a  local 
merchant,  using  one  color  and 
black  ran  in  the  Feb.  8  editions. 

Fairchild  technicians  who  have 
been  working  closely  with  Mr. 
Barron  and  Mr.  Ginn  are  running 
further  experiments  and  plan  to 
make  all  information  on  tech¬ 
niques  available  to  Scan-a-graver 
users.  The  simplified  process  per¬ 
mits  blending  of  colors  as  well  as 
blocked-out  colors,  E  &  P  was  in¬ 
formed. 

The  method  is  suitable  for 
either  tubular  or  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

No  Patents  Involved 
Mr.  Miller  declared  the  News- 
Tribune  wants  Singlcplate  Color 
to  be  the  property  of  the  whole 
newspaper  industry.  There  are  no 
patents. 

Color  copy  is  prepared  by  plac¬ 
ing  any  desired  color  of  Bourges 
Colotone  sheet  over  the  photo¬ 
graph.  line  drawing,  or  proof  of  a 
stereotype  plate.  The  Bourges  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  thin  sheet  of  acetate 
covered  with  different  degrees  of 
wlored  inks  through  which  the  art 
is  visible.  The  surface  is  removed 
■where  color  is  not  wanted  by 
merely  scraping  off  the  colored 
surface  with  a  stylus.  Darker  col¬ 
ors  may  be  added  with  Bourges 


inks  or  crayons.  Large  areas  are 
renaoved  with  a  special  fluid.  The 
Bourges  colors  match  standard 
printing  inks. 

Make  Plastic  Color  Cut 

After  the  color  art  is  made  it  is 
removed  from  the  black  art  and 
underlaid  with  a  uniformly  white 
sheet  of  paper.  It  is  then  placed 
on  the  copy  cylinder  of  the  Scan- 
a-graver  at  standard  screen  angles 
and  a  plastic  cut  is  made. 

The  color  plates  are  “pre-reg- 
istered”  before  the  stereoplate 
press  cylinder  for  the  black  plate 
is  cast. 

The  plastic  halftones  to  run  in 
color  are  mounted  on  sheets  of 
cellulose  acetate  to  bring  them  to 
press  plate  height  and  then  they 
are  mounted  directly  to  the  brass 


brings  the  color  plate  into  pre¬ 
register  with  the  black  form. 

In  the  Feb.  8  ad  page,  the 
colors  were  orange  and  black.  It 
ran  as  the  first  page  of  a  10-page 
advertising  supplement  promoting 
the  opening  of  a  drive-in  banking 
service. 

The  color  on  the  page  was  made 
up  of  13  little  automobiles  travel¬ 
ing  across  and  down  the  page, 
overprinting  the  text.  At  the  foot 
of  the  page  a  black  halftone  plate 
of  the  bank  building  was  regis¬ 
tered  into  an  orange  background. 
One  line  of  type  also  appeared 
in  orange,  and. this  line,  too,  was 
stripped  and  mounted  on  the  ace¬ 
tate  sheet  from  which  the  color 
was  run. 

John  Turnbull,  News-Tribune 
adman  who  handled  the  special 
section,  said  it  netted  1,100  inches 
of  extra  linage. 

R.  L.  McAllister,  advertising  di- 


HOP  Color  Ads 

The  New  York  Post  is  testing 
ROP  color  ads  by  allowing  adver¬ 
tisers  to  take  a  page  ad  in  Thurs¬ 
day  editions  only,  and  at  a  prem¬ 
ium  rate  of  40c  a  line  above  black 
and  white. 

The  paper  says  it’s  moving 
slowly  in  order  to  observe  just  how 
much  color  (one  color  and  black) 
slows  its  press  run;  adds  that  so 
far  it  hasn’t  made  any  editions 
late. 

First  ad  accepted  by  the  Post 
was  on  Feb.  7  for  Chlorodent 
toothpaste  printed  in  green  and 
black.  A  red  and  black  Gibson 
whiskey  ad  ran  Feb.  14. 

rector,  said  Singleplate  Color  is 
so  new  that  the  paper  hasn’t  yet 
established  the  rate. 

“However,”  he  said,  “there  is  no 
doubt  this  is  going  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  sell  more  space.” 


COLOR  AREAS  on  photograph  remain  on  Bour¬ 
ses  transparent  sheet  (acetate)  after  non-color 
areas  are  scraped  away  by  stylus. 


HTIITE  SHEET  is  placed  beneath  Bourges  ma¬ 
terial  when  placed  on  the  Scan-a-graver;  color  dots 
are  made  so  they  do  not  overlap  black. 


PAUL  GINN,  pressroom  superintendent,  applies 
calibrated  cellulose  sheet,  to  which  color  cuts  have 
been  affixed,  to  brass  dummy  plate. 


JOHN  BARRON,  mechanical  superintendent,  and 
Mr.  Ginn  view  the  finished  product:  a  stream  of 
blue  cars  overprinted  on  the  page. 
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Court  Decrees 
Enforce  NLRB 
Orders  on  ITU 

Chicago — ^The  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  (7th  circuit)  issued  two 
decrees  this  week  for  enforcement 
of  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  orders  in  connection  with 
the  court’s  Dec.  27  decision,  or¬ 
dering  International  Typographical 
Union  and  its  Chicago  Local  No. 
16  to  comply  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  (E&P,  Jan. 
5,  page  7). 

One  decree  orders  the  ITU  and 
its  agents  to  “cease  and  desist” 
from: 

“(1)  Threatening  to  take  strike 
action,  or  directing,  instigating,  or 
encouraging  employes  to  engage  in 
or  to  threaten  to  engage  in,  strike 
action,  or  approving  or  ratifying 
strike  action  taken  by  employes, 
for  the  purpose  of  requiring  em¬ 
ployers  either  non-contractually  or 
as  a  matter  of  contractual  obliga¬ 
tion  to  violate  Section  8  (a)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  by  discriminating 
with  respect  to  the  employment 
or  conditions  of  employment  of  an 
employe. 

Order  Affirmative  Action 

“(2)  In  any  other  manner  caus¬ 
ing  or  attempting  to  cause  em¬ 
ployers  to  discriminate  against 
employes  in  violation  of  Section 
8  (a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

“(3)  In  any  manner  restrain¬ 
ing  or  coercing  employers  in  the 
selection  of  their  representatives 
for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  or  the  adjustment  of  griev¬ 
ances. 

“(b)  Take  the  following  affirm¬ 
ative  action,  which  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  found 
will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended: 

“(1)  Post  immediately  in  con¬ 
spicuous  places  at  all  halls  and 
offices  of  the  Respondent,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  and 
its  locals,  and  all  other  places 
where  notices  to  members  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  posted,  and  publish  in 
the  Typographical  Journal,  official 
paper  of  the  Respondent,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  a 
copy  of  the  notice  attached  here¬ 
to  and  marked  ‘Appendix  A.’ 
These  notices  shall  be  signed  by 
a  duly  authorized  officer  of  the 
Respondent,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  and  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Respondents  herein  or  their 
successors  in  office,  and  shall  re¬ 
main  so  posted  and  maintained  for 
a  period  of  60  days. 

“(2)  Notify  the  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  for  the  Ninth  Region 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio),  in  writing, 
within  ten  (10)  days  from  the 
date  of  this  Decree,  what  steps 
the  Respondents  have  taken  to 
comply  herewith.” 

The  second  decree  follows  the 
same  general  course  and,  in  addi¬ 


EIGHT  NEW  MEMBERS  were  inducted  into  New  York  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  in  Feb.  6  ceremony 
at  Toots  Shor’s  Restaurant.  Chapter  President  B.  O.  McAnney,  New  York  W'orld  Telegram  and  Sun 


CBS,  and  Eldridge  Peterson,  Printer’s  Ink. 


tion,  orders  the  Chicago  Local 
and  ITU  to  cease  and  desist  from: 

“(3)  Refusing  by  specific  re¬ 
fusal,  or  insistence  upon  a  60-day 
cancellable  contract,  or  by  any 
other  means,  to  bargain  lollective- 
ly  as  the  exclusive  representatives 
of  the  employes  in  the  unit  here¬ 
in  found  to  be  appropriate,  so 
long  as  they  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  employes  of  the  unit 
herein  found  to  be  appropriate.” 

The  second  decree  also  directs 
the  following  affirmative  action  by 
'.he  union: 

“(1)  Upon  request,  bargain  col¬ 
lectively,  as  the  exclusive  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employes  in  the 
unit  found  to  be  appropriate  by 
t  h  e  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  with  the  employers  of  the 
said  employes  (or  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employers),  with 
respect  to  rates  of  pay,  wages, 
hours  of  employment  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  and,  if 
an  understanding  is  reached,  em¬ 
body  such  understanding  in  a 
signed  agreement  having  a  reason¬ 
able  duration.  .  .  .” 

Two  other  decrees  were  issued 
by  the  Court  in  connection  with 
ITU  cases.  One  decree  denied  the 
petition  of  the  Union  Employers 
Section  of  Printing  Industry  of 
America  to  review  and  modify  an 
order  of  NLRB.  The  other  decree 
dealt  with  a  similar  petition  of 
the  ANPA. 

The  latter  decree  remanded  to 
NLRB  that  part  of  the  Board’s 
decision  and  order  which  dismissed 
the  charge  that  the  ITU  and  its 
agents  refused  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively  in  good  faith.  That  portion 
of  the  ANPA  petition  was  remand¬ 
ed  “for  consideration  and  decision 
upon  the  merits”  and  in  other  re¬ 
spects  the  petition  was  denied. 


Dale  Byme  Quits 
Unitypo  Papers 
In  Policy  Row 

Dale  Byrne,  the  man  who  sold 
the  News-Digest  idea  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  he  had  quit  because  the 
union  leaders’  policy  prevented 
him  from  getting  the  newspapers 
on  a  paying  basis. 

The  break  with  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  and  the  rest  of  the 
Executive  Council  came  over  a 
subscription  promotion  effort,  Mr, 
Byrne  said.  The  union  leaders 
forced  him  to  cancel  a  telephone 
solicitation  plan  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  paper  paid  about  55  cents 
per  subscriber  and  the  promoter 
got  10  cents  per  subscriber,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Byrne. 

His  resignation  as  director  of 
publications  for  Unitypo,  Inc.  and 
New  Newspaper  Service,  the 
Washington  wire  service  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  union’s  chain  of 
dailies,  was  filed  Wednesday  at 
Indianapolis  headquarters  of  ITU, 
Mr.  Byrne  informed  E&P  from 
his  home  there. 

In  his  letter  to  the  union  chiefs, 
Mr.  Byrne  stated  it  was  his  ob¬ 
jective  to  prove  the  theory  of  di¬ 
gest  newspapers  and  build  them 
to  a  respectable  size  within  a  log¬ 
ical  length  of  time.  Many  objec¬ 
tives  were  accomplished  from  an 
editorial  point  of  view,  he  asserted, 
but  steps  that  he  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  “the  ultimate  finan¬ 
cial  success”  of  these  newspapers 
were  vetoed. 

Six  News-Digest  operations  have 


been  under  Mr.  Byrne’s  super¬ 
vision.  He  joined  Unitypo  last 
May.  The  papers  are  being  pub¬ 
lished,  with  ITU  financial  support,  ) 
in  Monroe,  La.,  Texarkana,  Tex., 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  Allentown,  Pa.  and  Meriden, 
Conn.  In  each  place  the  ITU 
printers  are  on  strike  against  old- 
established  newspapers. 

Some  of  the  News-Digest  papers 
were  started  from  scratch;  others 
were  converted  from  weekly  or 
daily  standard-size  sheets  begun 
by  striking  printers. 

According  to  Mr,  Byrne,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaperman,  the  idea 
for  limited-size,  controlled  content 
tabloids  was  in  his  mind  for  10 
years  before  he  broached  it  to  the 
ITU  officials. 

“Because  the  measure  of  success 
of  the  project  would  be  judged  in 
the  newspaper  profession  by  cir¬ 
culation,  public  acceptance  and  ( 
advertising  revenue,”  he  wrote  in 
his  resignation  letter,  “I  can  see 
no  point  in  continuing  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  such  goals  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  with  genuine  re¬ 
gret  that  I  take  my  leave  from  so 
worthy  an  experiment  when  policy 
has  doomed  it  to  failure.” 

The  News-Digest  papers  have 
been  publishing  a  large  amount 
of  house  copy  to  fill  the  allotted 
advertising  space. 

“You  can’t  sell  advertising  with¬ 
out  circulation,”  Mr.  Byrne  com¬ 
mented.  He  confessed  the  papers 
were  a  long  way  from  being  self- 
supporting. 

Operation  of  the  Unitypo  pa¬ 
pers  is  a  major  issue  in  the  ITU 
election  campaign.  Mr.  Ran^l^ 
faces  the  same  opponent,  Clifford  i 
G.  Sparkman  of  Detroit,  who 
came  within  8,000  votes  of  victory 
two  years  ago. 
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Publisher  Is  Still 
Advertising  Judge 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — A  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  remains  the  sole  judge  of  what 
advertising  is  acceptable  in  his 
community,  declared  Lawrence  J. 
O’Connor,  Chicago  attorney,  in 
discussing  with  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  members  their  rights 
to  refuse  advertising. 

Speaking  at  the  68th  Winter 
meeting  of  the  Inland  here  this 
week,  Mr.  O’Connor  said  the  Lo¬ 
rain  (O.)  Journal  case  decided  by 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  should 
not  be  a  disturbing  factor  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  He  added  the 
word  of  warning,  however,  that 
present  practices  of  publishers  can 
be  continued,  subject  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  test: 

Sets  Up  Test 

“Does  the  practice  have  behind 
it  a  purpose  to  create  a  monopo¬ 
ly?” 

Mr.  O’Connor  pointed  out  in  all 
cases  that  have  been  handed  down 
since  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act 
“it  is  with  interest  to  note  that  the 
cases  have  to  do  with  facts  and 
the  application  of  the  facts  to  the 
law  and  principally  to  Section  2.” 

He  quoted  Section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  which,  in  part,  reads 
as  follows:  “Every  person  who 
shall  monopolize  or  attempt  to 
monopolize  or  combine  or  con¬ 
spire  with  any  other  person  or 
persons,  to  monopolize  any  part 
of  the  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  states,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  .  .  .’’ 

In  the  Lorain  case,  he  said,  the 
Journal  embarked  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  whereby  it  refused  advertise¬ 
ments  from  persons  who  utilized 
the  facilities  of  a  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  “The  Court  held  that  this 
was  a  conspiracy  affecting  com¬ 
merce  and  affirmed  an  injunction 
restraining  Lorain,  which  had  been 
issued  by  a  lower  court,”  said  Mr. 
O’Connor. 

Publisher  Must  Decide 

“One  proposition  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted.”  he  continued,  “and  can  be 
expressed  in  very  simple  terms: 
‘A  newspaper  publisher  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  man.’  As  a  business  man,  he, 
or  the  corporate  entity  indulging 
in  the  publishing  business  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  statutes  that 
concern  other  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.” 

Applying  his  suggested  test, 
“Does  the  practice  have  behind  it 
a  purpose  to  create  a  monopoly?” 
Mr.  O’Connor  told  Inland  pub- 
l^^hers:  "Only  you  can  answer  this. 
You  can  refuse  to  accept  my  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  and  are  not  bound 
to  tell  me  why  you  refuse  it  as 
long  as  your  unspoken  purpose  is 
not  to  harm  my  business  or  create 
a  monopoly  for  and  on  behalf  of 
yourself  or  some  other  person.” 


Mr.  O’Connor  said  he  wanted 
to  convince  publishers  the  Lorain 
Journal  case  is  not  a  “normal  sit¬ 
uation.”  Stressing  that  facts  are 
the  deciding  factor  in  any  alleged 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law,  the  Chicago  lawyer  as¬ 
serted  that  facts  in  the  Lorain 
case  were  “extremely  flat-footed 
and  an  excellent  case  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  try  his  teeth 
on.” 

Has  Legal  Rights 

A  newspaper  can  legally  refuse 
liquor  advertising  he  said,  if  it  is 
done  on  the  basis  of  a  moral  issue 
on  the  part  of  paper.  Similarly, 
he  added,  advertising  that  is  in 
bad  taste  can  be  refused  by  a 
newspaper.  By  the  same  token,  he 
said  a  newspaper  can  decline  ad¬ 
vertising  of  an  outdoor  movie 
theater  on  the  grounds  that  such 
an  enterprise  permits  ypung  peo¬ 
ple  to  engage  in  “necking”  in  cars, 
thereby  lowering  the  moral  tone 
of  the  community. 

On  specific  questions  dealing 
with  the  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
refuse  advertising  from  an  out-of- 
town  department  store  or  mail 
order  house  not  having  a  local 
outlet.  Mr.  O’Connor  suggested 
that  publishers  can  decline  such 
advertising,  as  long  as  the  purpose 
is  not  to  create  a  monopoly.  No 
reason  has  to  be  given  the  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser,  he  asserted.  “It 
is  up  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
determine  the  facts,”  he  added. 
“The  burden  of  proof  is  not  on 
you,  but  on  the  U.  S.” 

Mr.  O’Connor  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  to  learn  that  some  newspa¬ 
pers  were  confronted  with  requests 
from  the  National  Production  Au¬ 
thority  to  run  help  wanted  classi¬ 
fied  ads  to  recruit  manpower  for 
defense  industries  outside  their 
local  area.  Such  ads,  he  said, 
could  be  turned  down  on  the 
grounds  that  the  manpower  pool 
in  that  area  is  already  used  up 
and  that,  consequently,  the  ads 
would  be  of  no  practical  value. 
Mr.  O’Connor  remarked:  “Appar¬ 
ently  the  government  is  now  vio¬ 
lating  the  Sherman  Act.” 

Favor  Self-Policing 

The  newspaper  industry’s  self¬ 
policing  of  the  distribution  of 
newsprint  in  “hardship  ca.ses”  has 
prevented  any  newspaper  from 
suspending  for  lack  of  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  an  Inland  reso¬ 
lution  declared.  The  Inland  adop¬ 
ted  a  resolution  commending  the 
voluntary  assistance  plan  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  rationing  program. 

Inland  members  heard  Franklin 
D.  Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  Inland’s 
newsprint  committee  report  that 
in  more  than  100  ca.ses  small 
newspapers  in  need  of  newsprint 
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were  able  to  obtain  it  through  the 
voluntary  assistance  of  larger  pa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Schurz  also  expressed  the 
Inland's  appreciation  to  three 
newspapermen  who.  in  volunteer 
capacities  with  NPA,  have  guided 
the  flow  of  newsprint  to  smaller 
papers  which  might  have  faced 
suspension  without  it.  These  men 
are  Arthur  Treanor,  former  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Booth  Newspapers  in 
Michigan,  who  served  during  most 
of  1951  as  director  of  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  of  NP.\; 
J.  Noel  Macy,  president,  West¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers,  the 
present  director;  and  Merrill  M. 
Lord,  chief  of  the  newspaper 
branch  of  the  division. 

Predicts  Price  Increase 

Discussing  the  newsprint  outlook 
for  1952,  Mr.  Schurz  warned  of 
a  possible  increase  in  the  price  of 
paper  by  Spring.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  possibility  of  newsprint 
supply  being  greater  than  demand, 
if  advertising  and  circulation  level 
off,  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  over¬ 
seas  shipments  of  newsprint. 

“While  a  number  of  newspapers 
in  New  England  and  Mid-Atlantic 
states  have  large  inventories,  many 
Midwest  papers  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  low  inventories,”  said  Mr. 
Schurz.  “Several  large  newsprint 
manufacturers  which  serve  Inland 
newspapers  are  still  oversold  and 
are  ^hind  on  shipments  to  their 
cutomers.  Most  publishers  are 
taking  all  the  newsprint  shipped 
them,  although  there  is  no  longer 
the  pressure  on  producers  for 
speedy  delivery  which  existed  a 
year  ago. 

“If  because  of  slackening  of  de¬ 
mand,  a  surplus  of  newsprint  ap¬ 
pears  this  year,  I  think  it  will  be 
quickly  shipped  overseas.  ,\t  the 
present  time  there  is  an  apparent 
shortage  in  foreign  countries  of 
about  245,00  tons  which  could  be 
paid  for  in  dollars.  This  demand 
for  additional  newsprint  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  45  markets.” 

Turning  to  the  prospects  of  a 
price  increase,  he  stated: 

“When  Canadian  manufacturers 
increased  their  prices  on  July  1, 
1951,  the  Canadian  dollar  was  sell¬ 


ing  for  94  cents  in  the  United 
States.  Today  the  Canadian  dol¬ 
lar  has  achieved  parity  with  the 
U.  S.  dollar  and  it  will  probably 
stay  there. 

“Because  the  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turer  has  lost  the  exchange  ad¬ 
vantage  he  enjoyed  last  year  and 
because  of  increased  costs,  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  Canadian  producers  to 
raise  newsprint  prices.  Normally, 
we  might  expect  the  increase  next 
summer  after  the  wage  negotia¬ 
tions  which  occur  in  April  and 
May.  Apparently  the  Canadian 
unions  base  their  demands  on  the 
U.  S.  wage  level  rather  than  upon 
the  price  of  newsprint.  Since 
newsprint  price  does  not  have  a 
marked  effect  on  labor  bargaining, 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  and,  in 
fact,  probable  that  the  price  of 
newsprint  will  be  raised  before 
the  wage  negotiations  start  in 
April. 

“Undoubtedly  many  newspapers 
looking  for  a  price  increase  have 
been  building  up  their  inventories. 
After  the  price  is  raised,  they  may 
reduce  their  purchases.  That  wiB 
be  the  time  when  the  publishers 
who  are  short  of  newsprint  should 
be  able  to  buy  additional  paper. 
As  1  have  said  at  previous  meet¬ 
ings,  publishers  should  buy  from 
long  established,  reputable  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  whenever 
possible.” 

While  the  short  range  outlook 
is  favorable  for  an  adequate 
amount  of  newsprint,  publishers 
may  expect  a  tight  newsprint 
supply  in  the  years  ahead,  he 
warned,  stating: 

“During  the  1920s  U.  S.  popu¬ 
lation  increased  about  seventeen 
million;  in  the  ’30s  we  gained  less 
than  nine  million;  but  during  the 
’40s  our  population  increased 
about  nineteen  million,  and  the 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  which 
began  in  the  ’40s  still  continues. 
A  person  probably  becomes  a 
newspaper  customer  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  20.  Therefore,  our 
newest  customers  were  bom  dur¬ 
ing  the  worst  of  the  depression 
period  when  the  birth  rate  was 
lowest.  It  is  not  surprising  that 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Increased  Production 
Of  Paper  Is  Planned 


Canadian  newsprint  mills  plan 
to  add  another  150,000  tons  of 
production  in  1952  by  improving 
their  present  machines.  Still  more 
paper  —  possibly  293,000  tons  — 
will  be  turned  out  in  1953  as  the 
result  of  continued  machine  im¬ 
provement,  installation  of  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  erection  of  a  new  mill. 

This  promising  outlook  was 
given  to  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
who  met  Feb.  7-8  at  Montreal 
with  representatives  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada.  It 
was  a  return  conference  for  the 
one  in  New  York  last  October 
when  the  publishers  presented 
their  10-year  forecast  of  newsprint 
needs. 

On  the  basis  of  present  expecta¬ 
tions  of  demand  and  economic 
conditions,  the  Canadian  produc¬ 
ers  estimated  that  an  increase  of 
914,000  tons  would  be  achieved  by 
1960,  making  total  capacity  at  that 
time  of  6,161,000  tons. 

‘Deficit’  in  Boyce  Forecast 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce,  ANPA 
consultant,  plotted  a  1960  demand 
for  8,700,000  tons  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  newsprint  mills.  He  en¬ 
visioned  need  for  7,000,000  tons 
for  United  States  newspapers 
alone;  another  450,000  tons  for 
Canadian  newspapers,  500,000 
tons  for  “other  uses”  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  and  750,000  tons  for 
overseas  exports  from  Canada  at 
former  levels. 

U.  S.  mills  now  provide  approx¬ 
imately  1,100,000  tons  a  year. 
This,  added  to  the  Canadians’ 
planned  output  of  6,161,000  tons, 
makes  7,261,000  tons,  leaving  a 
prospective  shortage  of  roundly 
1,500,000  tons  in  1960,  if  the 
ANPA  forecasts  are  fulfilled. 

About  half  of  this  “paper  de¬ 
ficit”  could  be  met  if  the  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  expanded  to  their  full 
production  potential  of  6,977,000 
tons,  but,  the  publishers  were  ad¬ 
vised,  individual  manufacturers 
need  to  be  convinced  that  addi¬ 
tional  future  demand  is  reasonably 
assured  and  economic  factors  ap¬ 
pear  to  justify  the  substantial  cap¬ 
ital  Investments  required. 

The  mills  committed  themselves 
for  the  bulk  of  production  in¬ 
creases  only  through  1954,  it  being 
explained  that  manufacturers  have 
differing  rates  of  future  planning 
and  differing  degrees  of  optimism 
or  pessimism  about  the  future. 

Data  for  State  Department 

The  figures  do  not  include  the 
75,000-90,000  tons  of  newsprint 
expected  from  a  new  mill  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  after  the  compilation  of 
data. 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association,  explained 
that  the  forecasts  of  production 
given  to  the  publishers  were  pre¬ 


pared  at  the  request  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  External  Affairs  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  State. 

The  figures,  Mr.  Fowler  said, 
provide  an  answer  to  the  publi¬ 
cized  assumption  by  Senator  John¬ 
son  of  Colorado  that  “the  limits 
have  been  reached”  in  expanding 
production  by  improving  existing 
machines.  A  newsprint  machine 
does  not  have  a  pre-determined 
maximum  capacity,  the  report 
stated,  but  further  substantial  addi¬ 
tions  to  mill  capacity  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  availability  of  pufp- 
wood  from  Crown  lands. 

■ 

Daily  Draws  Fire 
In  Lake  Charles 
Sheriff  Election 

Lake  Charles,  La. — An  anony¬ 
mous  publication  named  “Truth” 
made  its  appearance  here  two 
weeks  ago  devoted  to  attacks  on 
the  Lake  Charles  American  Press 
and  its  managing  editor,  Kenneth 
L.  Dixon,  and  also  to  support  of 
Henry  A.  (Ham)  Reid,  incumbent 
sheriff,  in  the  forthcoming  election 
Feb.  19. 

The  small  9  by  12-inch  paper 
is  printed  in  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
over  150  miles  from  here  and  its 
editorial  staff  has  never  been  an¬ 
nounced.  It  claims  that  100,000 
copies  of  each  issue  are  printed, 
although  there  are  only  about  80,- 
000  men,  women  and  children  in 
Calcasieu  Parish  (county). 

The  office  of  sheriff  of  Calcasieu 
has  been  “hereditary”  in  the  Reid 
family  for  the  best  part  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Their  first  serious  opposition 
comes  in  this  election  from  John 
Flanders,  whose  candidacy  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  American  Press. 
The  political  battle  began  with  the 
daily’s  campaign  for  enforcement 
of  the  anti-gambling  laws  in  this 
parish. 

In  the  defamation  cases  against 
Dixon,  City  Editor  James  W. 
Norton,  Court  Reporter  Carter 
George,  Publisher  Thomas  B. 
Shearman  and  Co-Publisher  Hugh 
Shearman,  all  of  the  American 
Press,  final  arguments  by  defense 
and  prosecution  will  be  heard  in 
district  court  here  by  Judge  J. 
Bernard  Cocke  of  New  Orleans 
Friday  morning,  Feb.  15. 

After  that  Judge  Cocke  said  that 
he  would  return  to  New  Orleans, 
write  his  decisions  in  the  case  and 
render  his  verdicts  here  in  late 
February  or  early  March. 

■ 

Ski  School  for  115 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — The  New 
Mexican  conducted  a  ski  school, 
with  attendance  of  1 1 5  persons,  on 
Feb.  2,  9  and  11. 
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Burch  Named 
To  New  Post  in 
U.  P.  Expansion 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident 
and  general  foreign  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  has  appointed 
Wendel  Burch,  his  former  assist¬ 
ant,  to  be  director  of  all  services 
to  U.P.  clients  abroad. 

Mr.  Burch’s  title  will  be  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Foreign  Services,  a  new  post 
made  necessary  by  the  expansion 
of  U.P.’s  news  and  newspicture 
business.  From  his  headquarters  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Burch  will  direct 
the  flow  of  news  and  pictures  to 
1,600  clients  in  650  cities  of  80 
overseas  countries  and  territories. 

Mr.  Burch  said  he  planned  to 
establish  an  enlarged  world  news 
desk  to  provide  closer  attention 
to  the  news  interests  of  individual 
countries  and  at  the  same  time 
handle  more  rapidly  the  big  stories 
of  general  interest  in  all  countries. 

Mr.  Burch  is  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California.  Before  joining  the 
United  Press  in  1931,  he  worked  on 
the  San  Francisco  News,  the  Santa 
Monica  Sun,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
H  erald-Express. 

■ 

Mason  Smith  Heads 
New  York  Weeklies 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Mason  Ros- 
siter  Smith,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Gouverneur  Tribune  Press,  will 
guide  the  New  York  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  through  its  centennial  year. 

He  was  elected  president  of 
NYPA  during  its  100th  Annual 
Convention  here  Feb.  8-9. 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  general  man- 
aer  of  the  Port  Chester  Item  and 
president  of  the  New  Work  State 
Publishers  Association,  conveyed 
greetings  from  the  daily  publishers 
of  the  state  and  presented  NYPA 
with  a  framed  scroll  to  mark  the 
centennial  celebration. 

General  Excellence  awards  were 
given  to  the  Lowville  Leader, 
Genesee  Country  Express  and  the 
Levittown  Eagle.  Other  firsts; 
Community  service,  Levittown 
Eagle;  editorial  page,  Dansville 
Breeze. 


British  Sedate  \ 
In  Headlines 
On  King's  Death 

British  newspapers  announced 
the  death  of  King  George  VI  and 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  with  quiet  re¬ 
straint. 

The  Times  of  London  carried 
on  Page  6  on  Feb.  7  a  two-column 
headline:  “DEATH  OF  THE 
KING.”  The  other  principal  head¬ 
line  read:  “THE  NEW  QUEEN 
EXPECTED  IN  LONDON  TO-  ) 
DAY.”  Mourning  column  rules 
were  used  on  the  first  page,  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  Pages  6,  7  and  8. 

The  first  page  of  the  Times,  as 
always,  was  filled  with  classified 
advertisements,  but  the  right-hand 
ear  announced:  “DEATH  OF 
THE  KING.” 

Contrast  in  U.  S. 

In  contrast  to  the  sedate  head¬ 
lines  of  British  newspapers  were 
the  lines  on  Page  1  of  the  New 
York  Post'. 

KING  DEAD— LIZ  QUEEN. 

And  a  New  York  News  head¬ 
line  said:  “DRY-EYED  QUEEN 
GOES  TO  WORK.” 

The  Manchester  Guardian’s 
story,  on  Page  7,  on  Feb.  7  was 
under  a  two-column  headline  . 
simply  stating:  “The  Nation  ; 

Mourns.”  The  two  sub-heads 
were:  “Death  of  King  George  VI 
in  His  Sleep”  and  “New  Queen  on 
Way  Home.” 

The  Glasgow  Herald  carried  a 
streamer  on  Page  5:  “Death  of 
His  Majesty  King  George  VI”  and 
a  two-column  heading:  “Queen 
Elizabeth  The  Second.” 

The  Daily  Herald,  on  Page  1, 
proclaimed:  “The  (jueen  Is  Fly¬ 
ing  Home  Through  Night”  and  on 
Page  3  a  streamer  read:  “At  7:30 
A.M.,  Valet  Found  Him  Dead." 

The  front  page  of  the  Daily 
Express  bore  a  black-bordered  box 
around  the  legend:  “Death  of  the 
King.”  The  subheads  read: 

Seven  o’clock, 

seven-thirty,  , 

eight  a.m.  ...  ) 

and  still  the  Bell 

Did  not  ring 

A  larger  streamer  asserted: 
“Storms  Hold  Up  The  Queen.” 

The  first-page  streamer  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  read:  “Death 

of  king  George  VI,”  under  which 
were  these  subheads:  “Peacefully 
In  Sleep  At  Sandringham — Last 
Walk  In  Grounds  On  Previous 
Evening — New  Queen  On  Way 
Home:  In  London  To-Day.” 

In  panada,  the  Calgary  Alber¬ 
tan  used  royal  purple  ink  for  its 
two-line,  front-page  streamer: 
“WORLD  MOURNS  LOSS  OF 
BELOVED  MONARCH.” 

■ 

Woodman  Named  | 

John  Woodman  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  succeeding  the 
late  Charles  M.  Rogers.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
man  has  been  with  K-S  since  1927. 
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Newsmen  Gamble  For 
King’s  Funeral  Tix 

By  Doris  Willens 


London  —  American  newsmen 
here  had  to  count  on  their  luck 
by  drawing  for  tickets  to  the  big¬ 
gest  story  of  the  year — the  fu¬ 
neral  of  King  George  VI. 

Only  three  tickets  were  given 
the  Association  of  American  Cor¬ 
respondents  for  the  ceremony 
Feb.  15,  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor  Castle,  the  climax  of  the 
story,  and  these  automatically 
went  to  the  three  news  agencies. 

Tickets  were  allotted  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  key  spots  along  the 
procession  route,  both  in  London 
and  at  Windsor,  but  they  were  far 
below  the  num^r  needed  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  news  demands.  These 
tickets  were  allocated  by  a  draw¬ 
ing. 

Pooled  Pictures 

Only  two  cameramen,  one  from 
the  Associated  Press  and  one  from 
British  newspapers,  were  allowed 
inside  St.  George’s  Chapel,  both 
operating  on  a  pool  basis. 

At  first,  the  association  was 
given  two  reporters’  tickets  for  the 
funeral  service  and  news  editors 
of  three  agencies  reluctantly 
agreed  to  draw  for  them.  Milton 
Kaplan,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  suggested  putting  three  bottles 
•n  a  hat,  two  with  plain  water 
and  the  third  filled  with  a  virulent 
poison.  However,  the  INS  lost  to 
a  more  conventional  type  of  lot¬ 
tery,  but  succeeded  later  in  getting 
a  third  ticket  from  Buckingham 
Palace  for  Kingsbury  Smith,  Euro¬ 
pean  manager,  who  came  from 
Paris  to  cover  the  funeral. 

The  pool  arrangements,  along 
With  other  official  and  unofficial 


barriers,  made  the  royal  story 
tough  to  cover  all  week.  The 
hardest  task  was  at  Sandringham, 
where  the  sovereign’s  body  lay  in 
state  until  it  was  removed  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  to  London. 

300  Cold  Newsmen 

Three  hundred  newsmen  milled 
around  outside  the  walls  of  the 
King’s  country  estate  and  tried  to 
interview  household  retainers  who 
would  disclose  movements  of  the 
Royal  Family.  The  reporters 
stood  in  freezing  weather  from 
dawn  to  midnight  each  day,  look¬ 
ing  through  the  great  grilled  gates 
without  seeing  anything  or  any¬ 
one  newsworthy.  Screens  protect¬ 
ed  the  walk  across  the  lawns  be¬ 
tween  the  manor  house  and  the 
chapel,  in  wihich  the  King’s  body 
reposed  before  an  ornate  sterling 
silver  altar. 

The  nearest  telephones  were  in 
villages  three  miles  away  and  the 
closest  hotels  were  in  towns  from 
seven  to  10  miles  distant. 

The  tiny  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  which  is  within 
the  royal  grounds,  was  opened  for 
the  villagers  to  pay  their  last  re¬ 
spects  to  their  friend  and  squire. 

Representatives  of  the  press 
were  barred.  Some  American  air¬ 
men  from  nearby  bases  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  Reporters  from  the  three 
American  news  services  agreed 
that  John  Carlova  of  INS,  posing 
as  an  airman,  was  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  reporter  to  .gain  entrance  to 
the  quaint  little  chapel. 

Ed  Korry  of  the  Paris  bureau  of 
the  United  Press  was  trying  to 
convince  the  constabulary  guards 


that  he,  too,  was  an  airman,  when 
“Private”  Carlova  approached  and 
blurted  with  obvious  glee: 

“Hiya,  Ed?  How  are  things  at 
the  United  Press?” 

Later,  when  Mr.  Korry  tried  to 
get  an  inside-the-chapel  descrip¬ 
tive  story  from  a  real  American 
airman,  he  was  stunned  and  si¬ 
lenced  by  the  serviceman’s  pro¬ 
nouncement,  made  with  dignity: 

“I  think  it  would  be  inappro¬ 
priate  for  me  to  comment  at  this 
time.” 

French  ‘Farmer’ 

Spurred  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
American  colleagues,  a  French 
correspondent  dressed  like  a  sim¬ 
ple  village  farmer,  rented  a  bi¬ 
cycle  and  managed  to  pass  the 
guard  at  the  outside  gates.  In¬ 
side.  he  was  interrogate  by  other 
policemen.  His  French  accent 
spoiled  his  sartorial  disguise  and 
he  was  escorted  from  the  grounds 
with  speed  and  aplomb. 

Freezing  weather,  long  hours, 
poor  communications  and  reticent 
villagers  exhausted  the  newsmen. 
Harold  Guard.  United  Press,  said 
the  Sandringham  assignment  was 
more  uncomfortable  than  was  Ma¬ 
laya  when  it  was  captured  by  the 
Japanese.  Robert  Jones,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  reported  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  cloak-and-dagger 
methods  to  persuade  the  villagers 
to  talk. 

Most  photographs  during  the 
funeral  week  have  been  regulated 
by  Buckingham  Palace  officials  on 
a  pool  basis. 

All  American  picture  agencies 
recruited  free-lance  cameramen. 
Cameramen  were  not  permitted  at 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  accession  in 
Westminster  Hall  or  at  the  later 
ceremony  when  the  King’s  body 
was  brought  there. 

As  the  time  for  the  funeral  on 
Friday  drew  near,  the  biggest 
headache  of  the  agencies  was  in 
filling  requests  of  foreign  clients 
for  pictures  of  foreign  kings,  chiefs 
of  state  and  other  dignitaries  as¬ 
sembled  here  for  the  services. 


2  Editors  Battle  Klon 
In  ’Hot'  Atmosphere 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — For  a  couple 
of  editors  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  the 
weather  is  warm  these  days,  no 
matter  what  thermometers  say. 

They  are  Willard  G.  Cole,  the 
45-year-old  editor  of  the  White- 
ville  News-Reporter,  and  W.  Hor¬ 
ace  Carter,  31,  editor-owner  of 
the  Tabor  City  Tribune. 

The  reason  for  the  heat  is  that 
Columbus  County,  home  of  both 
newspapers,  is  the  center  of  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  editors,  as  soon  as  the  Klan 
began  to  ride  again,  pulled  up 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Staff  Lauds  Editors 
Over  King  Edition 

Toronto  —  When  the  flash  of 
King  George’s  death  hit  the  office 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  was 
routed  out  of  bed.  In  four  and  a 
half  hours  the  staff  arrived  at  the 
office  and  produced  a  44-page  pa¬ 
per  with  more  than  10  pages  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  what  probably 
will  be  the  greatest  Canadian  itory 
of  the  year. 

The  edition  reported  a  complete 
story  of  the  death  of  the  King, 
pictures  of  his  life,  stories  of  his 
accomplishments  and  of  the  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  11.  The  entire  edi¬ 
torial  page,  including  the  cartoon, 
was  devoted  to  the  death  of  the 
King.  Advertising  included  two 
full  page  ads  in  memoriam. 

The  staff  was  so  pleased  with 
the  direction  received  from  the 
senior  editors  that  the  members 
circulated  and  signed  a  round  rob- 
bin  tribute  to  A.  W.  J.  Buckland, 
managing  editor;  J.  D.  MacFar- 
lane,  assistant  managing  editor;  E. 
R.  McCall,  news  editor,  and  L.  M. 
McKechnie,  city  editor. 
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Newspapers  Must  Be 
Sold  at  Local  Level 


By  Joseph  Dragonetti 

Harrisburg  —  Newspapers  are  without  a  free  press,  their  free- 
the  advertiser’s  constant  and  pa-  dom  would  be  in  constant  jeop- 
tient  wife  who  takes  him  back  af-  ardy.  We  don’t  tell  them  that 
ter  he  has  fallen  for  the  glamour  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
of  TV  and  other  media,  but  if  the  backbone  of  almost  every  ad- 
she  had  stressed  her  own  attrac-  vertising  success  you  can  think  of. 
tiveness  in  the  first  place,  he  Agencies  Want  Help 

would  never  have  left.  ..t-.  .  .  .  ...  j 

Clarence  W.  Harding,  president  J*?**  is  important  to  you  ad- 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro-  ver Using  d.rectors-vually  impor- 
motion  Association,  and  public  re- 
lations  director  of  the  South  Bend 

(Ind.)  Tribune,  used  this  unique  vour  **adv*ertise^s  "and  Attending  the  PNPA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  I.  to  r.:  David 

parallel  in  a  speech  to  more  than  ertisers  and  direct  Knipe,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  Clarke  Nelson,  Vineland  (N.  J.) 

Times  Journal;  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Altoona  Mirror;  Earl  J.  Gaines, 
Pittsburgh  Press  (background);  and  George  G.  Steele,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


111  Cl  IV  mail  wtoff 

150  ad  executives  during  the  Dis-  ^  f 

play  Advertising  Conference  of  f 

the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  “  newspaper  promoUon  man  can 

Ushers’  Association  Feb  ^9. 


Largest  Attendance 


advertising  director,  prepare  the  farmers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  page  news,  that  down  one  column 

material  you  and  your  staff  need  “But  how  many  of  you  ever  and  around  the  corner  pattern 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  ^  badly  to  sell  your  advertising  told  us  things  about  women — the  Wrigley  made  famous?  Why  do 

in  the  1 5-year-history  of  the  ses-  in  today’s  competitive  market,  women  who  read  your  newspa-  we  have  to  think  up  all  the  tricks? 

sions,  indicating  the  growing  con-  You  could  do  them  yourself,  if  [lers?  They’re  money  in  your  pocket 

cem  over  the  keen  competition  of  you  had  the  time,  but  you  don’t  “How  many  of  you  ever  come  too. 

other  media.  Ad  directors  from  have  it.  to  town  with  special  stories  about  Write  Ads  That  Sell  More 

newspapers  in  several  states  joined  “He  can  sell  your  newspaper,  the  page  traffic  all  the  way  .,vr  • 

the  PNPA  group.  not  only  as  the  best  medium  to  through  your  paper  and  what  v  representatives 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Harding  secure  new  readers  and  hold  the  you’re  doing  to  make  a  special  I”-*® 

said,  “are  frequently  referred  to  ones  you  have. 


you : 

page  or  pages  more  attractive? 


see  our  space  buyers.  But  bring 

as  the  poorest  sold  medium  in  the  “He  can  help  improve  your  “is  it  true  that  more  and  more  special  news  about  campaigns 
world.  It’s  not  without  reason  newspaper  by  finding  out,  through  women  read  your  paper  Thursday  «  worked  and  campaigns  that 
either.  readership  surveys,  what  your  night  than  other  nights?  Our  food  "J  town,  hrmg  us 

“I  like  to  refer  to  the  newspa-  readers  like  and  what  they  dislike,  clients  believe  it.  What  about  bring  us  readership 

pers  as  the  advertiser’s  constant  “These  are  the  things  promo-  your  woman’s  page— so  called?  '‘tuoies,  bring  us  what  s  really  hap- 

and  patient  wife.  TV  might  be  tion  can  do  for  you.  Possibly  Have  you  got  a  thing  on  it  to  jn  your  local  sup^-mar- 

that  bewitching  redhead.  He  that’s  the  reason  why,  as  you  look  make  it  really  read  by  women?  stores  and  depart- 

takes  a  fling  with  her,  loses  all  over  the  American  publishing  Or  is  it  just  there  because  news-  ^jores,  tell  us  things  that 

his  money  and  comes  crawling  scene,  you  will  find  that  the  coun-  papers  are  supposed  to  have  that  “f,  uds  that  sell 

back  to  his  wife,  the  newspaper,  try’s  most  successful  newspapers  sort  of  thing?  good^  v 

“Soon  he’s  off  again,  this  time  are  the  country’s  best  promoted  “We  have  clients  who  want  to  Junies  T.  Quirk,  prornotion 
with  a  blonde,  who  may  be  radio,  newspapers.”  reach  leadership  groups  —  club  muiiager,  Hhiladelphia  (Pa.)  /n- 

magazines,  direct  mail  or  sky  for  Promotion  Men  leaders,  PTA  leaders,  people  who  si^id  surprisingly  few  peo- 

writing— again  to  be  cleaned  and  „.  .  .  ,  another  ^et  the  pace  in  your  community.  P'^ 

again  return  to  ttis  wife  to  be  jr,^'I,|,:‘‘''S,er*er  anT  Se  >  P’*-  i"  Po-  '"“Z  reeeivfall 

agency— was  given  by  Jean  Wade  ^chin"  Sns— a  naie  ^of  questions  from  advertisers  and 

Rindlaub,  vicepresident  of  Batten,  the  leadership  groups  a  page  of  about  the  Philadelnhia 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne.  Inc.,  ^^^h  live,  st.mnlfkt.n.  Hnh  news  “gi^nc.es  about  the  Philadelptiia 

luncheon  speaker  at  the  Friday  that  they 

sessions  reading  it — and  can  you  guarantee 

'  “We’re  still  beginners-all  of  that  our  ad  will  get  on  it? 

us — in  this  business  of  understand-  Stagger  Comic  Strips 

ing  our  readers,  your  readers,  and  “We  know  your  comic  pages  the  special"  assets  of  your  mar- 
“Here’s  a  recent  example  of  we  wish  you’d  help  us  a  lot  mote  get  high  reading— but  what  do  k^t. 
pulling  power.  Not  long  ago  in  than  you  do,”  she  said.  you  do  to  make  it  easy  for  us  to  “You  can  lick  television  and 

our  office  someone  made  a  mis-  “You’re  wonderful  with  statis-  cash  in  on  that.  Have  any  of  you  other  media  with  more  informa- 
take.  .  .  .  We  had  about  five  in-  tics — about  income  groups  and  ever  thought  of  staggering  the  tion  about  your  market, 
stallments  still  to  run  on  a  con-  how  many  families  in  your  town  comic  strips  over  two  pages  and  Other  Don't  Know 

tinned  story.  Someone  started  a  and  how  many  housewives  and  offering  us  the  space  in  between  ,  '  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Don  t  make  the  mistake  of 


bailed  out. 

“This  is  all  right.  We’re  glad 

to  have  him  back.  But  maybe  we  ririr'nuVs^lnrrOsb^ror^  such  live,  stimulating  club 'news  agencies  atnmt  the  Phiiadelpma 
should  remind  him  that  we,  too,  that  they  can’t  afford  not  to  be 

answer  all  of  them. 

“You  don't  have  to  have  a  big 


have  glamour  and  pulling  power 
If  we  did  he  might  not  leave  us 
in  the  first  place. 

Newspapers  Have  Glamour 


staff  to  promote  your  newspaper 
and  to  keep  agencies  informed  on 


new  story  before  the  old  one  was 
finished,  leving  out,  for  one  night, 
the  uncompleted  story. 

“We  had  at  least  5,000  tele 


Come  Eaily — Get 

▼  TV  iia\J  ai  ivaoi  ^viv  „  — ^  --  -j  . 

phone  calls  that  night  and  the  next  Y OUT  00x16©  tleiel 
day,  asking  why  the  story  was 


“We  know  that  next  to  reader¬ 


thinking  that  because  you  know 
your  community  well,  others  are 


ship  is  a  pleasant  position.  We  -  ^  ^  informed.  It  is  significant 
are  experimenting  with  things  like  a  promotion  man  to  under- 

k-r>nv.>nti‘nnc  have  irniihv  tweiity-line  ads  ^{^^d  how  little  people  know  about 

It.  .  11  f  u  .u  conventions  have  trouble  through  the  paper  rather  than  put-  ■  f.rtmmiinitie«!  other  than  their 

left  out.  Calls  came  from  both  getting  early  attendance  at  morn-  ting  one  200  line  ad  on  one  page.  other  t  an 

men  and  women.  jng  meetings,  especially  after  the  «p  .  .  r-ome  to  ii<t  «-ru  in 

“We  also  have  a  radio  station,  “nisdit  before”.  ^  ‘  .o  At  * 

but  1  can’t  remember  any  time  Theodore  A.  Serrill  general  ni^  snssest  that.  Of  course,  your  sheer  desperation,  often  appeals  to 

when  5,000  people  have  called  up  manager  of  the  PNPA,  solved  this  ""  m!sT  Sib”  wa^IireVfo ’kVow  i"fo™ation.  See  that  he 

to  ask  why  a  radio  program  wasn  t  nroblem  bv  servine  a  Buffet  Break-  Rindlaub  wanted  to  know  gets  it. 

on  the  air.  in  Ihe  LLS  ro^rn  "^wspapers  were  following  the  further  constructive  criticism 

“Trouble  is,  we  don’t  tell  peo-  February  9  during  the  Display  space  they  sell.  came  from  Robert  Van  Slam- 

ple  about  these  things.  We  don’t  Advertising  ’Conference  “**‘®‘*’  '’’’ouck.  retail  service  manager, 

tell  them  what  happened  when  Hot  coff^  rolls  etc  were  avail-  “P  ^  couple  of  extras— ears  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Pittsburgh  was  without  newspa-  ^>,1,.  Attendance  was  nromot  ^e  could  buy  on  your  front  page.  He  urged  newspaper  ad  cxecu- 

two-line  readers  between  the  front  {Continued  on  page  59) 


Pittsburgh  was  without  newspa-  Attendance  was  prompt, 

pers.  We  don’t  tell  them  that, 
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Evening  and  Sunday 


Advfrtisinc  Offices;  Philadelphia,  Filbert  end  Juniper  Sireeti 
Nelional  Advertiiinl  Representative*:  Sawyer-Fertaaon-W other  Company  •  Chicatn 


AVtp  York,  285  Madison  Avanue 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  *  Lot  An|elea 


San  Francisco 
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Print  it  in 
the  West  V 


fOR 

WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


_  Sa\  c  time  and  money  ...  let  us 

_  print  \our  magazine,  newspa- 

_  per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver- 

_  tising  circular,  etc.,  on  neu’s- 

*  print.  Black,  color  or  process 

*  colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 

*  presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 

*  outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 

■  quote  on  your  needs. 

■  Rodgers  & 

S  McDonald 

*  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

*  Rotary  Printing  Specialists 

m  Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  California 

I  Tamporapr  oapar  shortaga  may  limit  ■ 
I  our  ability  to  sarva  you  now.  But 
^aasa  wrHa  for  samplas  anyway.  I 

■  Prass  tima  b  available.  I 

*  NAME  .  I 

I  ADDRESS  . 


14th  IN  EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 
per  CAPITA 

among  Sales  Management's 
162  Metropolitan  County  Areas 

If  your  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  covers  the  first  100 
markets  according  to  in¬ 
come  per  capita,  then  the 
Quad-Cities  market  is 
among  the  leaders  on 
your  list.  Over  234,000 
Quad-Citians  have  the 
income  to  satisfy  their 
taste  to  a  luxurious  de- 
pee.  57%  of  them  live 
in  Rock  Island,  Moline, 
East  Moline  (3  of  the  4) 
which  you  cover 


ROCK  ISLAND 
7SU  MOLINE 


*  •  -  *  X  *  *  T  T  1  zens  to  examine  public  records 

InVltG  CwitiZGnS  rlGlP  concemmg  dean,  ot  ,  cem» 

In  Censorship  Fight  or  .h. 

"  CNPA  “invites  active  participation 

By  Ckxmpbell  Watson  by  the  citizens  of  California  in 

halting  the  abuse  of  their  right  to 

Coronado,  Calif. — New  moves  of  the  Orange  Daily  News  who  know,”  authorized  “continued  and 
expanding  the  battle  lines  in  the  later  turned  to  circulation  work  intensified”  freedom  committee  ac- 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  and  became  president  of  the  tivities,  and  instructed  the  CNPA 
Association’s  fight  for  freedom  of  California  Newspaper  Circulation  executive  committee  “to  consider 
information  were  authorized  in  Managers  Association  while  with  the  feasibility  of  studying,  with  the 


By  Campbell  Watson 


information  were  authorized  in  Managers  Association  while  with  the  feasibility  of  studying,  with  the 
that  organization’s  64th  annual  the  San  Rafael  Independent.  view  of  corrective  recommenda- 

convention  here,  which  ended  Feb.  Fred  McPherson,  Jr.,  Santa  bons,  California  statutes  and  ad- 
10.  Cruz  Sentinel-News',  was  elected  ministrative  rulings  which  limit 

Spurred  by  conditions  uncovered  first  vicepresident  and  Grady  access  to  matters  of  public  record.”  i 

within  recent  months,  the  con-  Setzler,  Blythe  Palo  Verde  Valley  I*'  commenting  to  Editor  & 

vention  voted  “that  activities  of  Times'  second  vicepresident.  Wal-  Publisher  on  the  year’s  results, 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Com-  ter  Kane,  Bakersfield  Californian,  General  Manager  Long  expressed 
mittee  be  continued  and  intensi-  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer,  particular  pleasure  in  the  confi- 
fied.”  Resolutions,  presented  by  Ralph  dence  member  newspapers  dis- 

Opposition  to  any  government  h.  Turner,  Temple  City  Times,  played  in  their  association  by  pro¬ 
limitation  or  censorship  of  legiti-  included  endorsement  of  the  Na-  viding  complete  information  both 

mate  advertising  also  was  voted  tional  Production  Authority’s  'h®  detailed  mechanical  de- 
unanimously  in  a  resolution  which  rnethod  of  voluntary  action  in  pro-  velopment  and  the  newsprint  re¬ 
noted  that  “legitimate  advertising  viding  newsprint  “to  permit  the  search  projects.  Listing  CNPA  as 
is  part  of  the  American  free  en-  continued  publishing  of  all  news-  ^ls*  newspaper  association  to 
terprise  system.”  papers  independent  of  any  govern-  l^ke  constructive  action  on  news- 

Pulliam’s  Warning  mental  control  or  regulation.”  print,  Mr.  Long  said  that  research 


terprise  system.  _  _  _  ^  _ 

Pulliam’s  Warning  mental  control  or  regulation.”  print,  Mr.  Long  said  that  research 

These  moves  and  a  long  list  of  Preamble  to  this  resolution  continuing  which  already  has 
convention  activities  were  in  keep-  noted  that  Merrill  Lord,  head  of  Provided  am^ng  dat^ 
ing  with  the  charge  of  Eugene  C.  npA’s  Printing  and  Publishing  di-  ^  Mechanical  Development 
Pulliam,  guest  speaker.  The  pub-  vision,  had  just  announced  news-  Committee’s  sui^ey  resulted  in  a 
lisher  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  print  has  just  been  provided  num-  report,  made  available 

Star  and  News,  Phoenix  (Ariz)  bers  of  weeklies  by  voluntary  al-  during  the  convention  here. 
Republic  and  Gazette  and  other  locations  made  by  metropolitan  It  i*  significant  that  virtually 
newspapers  warned  that  “we  must  dailies.  ^  publishers  are  vitally  interested 

stop  bureaucracy  and  totalitarian-  Plan  to  Extend  Fight  mounting  problems  of 

ism”  ,  •  •  newspaper  and  job  shop  expense 

“Our  resDonsibilitv  is  to  be  ever-  u  reporting  CNPA  s  victory  m  ^nd  the  production  of  the  best 

lastingly  alert  to  the  fact  that  *fhe"^a.?o^iatio?^  newspapers  possible  as  consistent 

freedom  is  the  only  thing  we  a.ss<Kiation  s  conten-  their  various  circulation  po- 

have,”  he  declared.  “Without  it,  !!urine«°li£ns”e\?x^  on^newJ^^^  tentials,”  Robert  M.  Speidel,  Vi- 
we  will  go  down  the  drain  ”  business  license  tax  on  newspapers  Times-Delta  and  committee 

we  III  go  GO  n  me  arain.  is  unconstitutional,  John  B.  Long,  rhnirman  sniH  in  the  nreface 

Basing  his  views  on  visits  to  61  z^mda  Jz  cnairman,  saia  in  tne  prerace, 

different  countries  in  the  last  five  general  manager,  CNPA,  ex-  From  the  dailies’  roundtable 
oinerem  coimiries  me  i^i  nve  pressed  hope  that  this  measure  the  «iioae«tinn  that  the 

years,  Mr.  Pulliam  declared  it  is  tua  tt  c  c.,  came  tne  suggestion  tnat  tne 

K...  may  be  carried  to  the  U.  S.  Su-  rNPA  stndv  and  set  im  a  stan- 


Republic  and  Gazette  and  other  locations  made  by  metropolitan 
newspapers  warned  that  “we  must  dailies, 
stop  bureaucracy  and  totalitarian-  Plan  to  Extend  Fight 

ism.”  i_  r^KTDAV  in 


different  countries  in  the  last  five  ^  manager,  ex-  From  the  dailies’  roundtable 

oinerem  coimiries  m  me  i^i  nve  pressed  hope  that  this  measure  thp  siioa<>stinn  that  the 

years,  Mr.  Pulliam  declared  it  is  tt  c  c.,  came  tne  suggestion  tnat  tne 

not  natural  resources  but  free  op-  nr,.m«»  rnnrt  Mr  I  nno  nntf>d  ^^I*^  study  and  set  up  a  stan- 

Dortunitv  and  free  enterprise  PJ®me  Court.  Mr.  Long  noted  dard  for  column  width.  This  was 

which  account  for  America’s  great-  u™  f'up?  tty  John  Andresson,  assistant 

ness.  The  Nile  Valley  has*^  .he  SS !?.  «'=  Publisher.  _  Angrto 


greatest  natural  resources  in  all 
the  world,  and  the  only  difference 


sections  the  CNPA’s  test  plan  was  reported 


jeered. 

The  convention  reaffirmed,  by 


Times  would  like  to  go  ahead  on 


between  the  Nile  and  California  is  ' ,  i^oiiv®""®"  reamrmea,  oy  ^  column  width  but  believed 

freedom,  he  declared.  resolution,  its  belief  in  the  essen-  ^  would  be  better  if  first  a  stan- 

In  th^  course  of  his  message  tial  vocational  yarning  for  youth  dard  width  were  to  be  established. 

T.  11-  “  ,  .  u  u  !i  u  program  provided  by  California  ^  « 

Mr  Pulliam  decided  he  had  been  Polytechnic  School  for  Country  Column  Width  Survey 

Dougl^  Mac-  Printers.  A  convention  report  said  The  Times  has  experimented  , 
Arthur  that  the  general  s  dismissal  52  printing  trades  unions  sought,  with  widths  varying  from  115  to 
followed  refusal  to  permi  Britain  j^st  year,  to  reduce  the  scope  of  128  counts  and  found,  to  its  sur- 
to  make  the  pound  sterling  the  ^his  course.  prise,  that  the  115-count  line  was 

currency  medium  m  Japan-— and  commenting  on  the  Freedom  preferred  by  readers,  Mr.  Andres- 

0,  .Ii’oin .  sources  Information  resolution,  Lowell  son  said.  In  the  discussion  it  was 

that  this  actiqn  might  cost  him  his  Turlock  Journal  and  a  past  suggested  that  teletype  require- 

.  ...  CNPA  president,  asked  alertness  ments  would  limit  the  column 

sessions  here  which  con-  of  publishers,  editors  and  reporters  width  to  11.6.  The  matter  was 
duded  the  presidential  terms  of  to  safeguard  a  free  press.  referred  to  the  CNPA’s  advisory 

Clarence  H.  Hoiles,  5an/a  Ana  ..jj  jnforma-  committee. 

Register,  were  ly^rl^d  by  reiwrts  jjon  can  do  more  than  any  single  A  pension  proposal  outlined 


Register,  were  marked  by  reports 

or  expanded  L-Nl'A  activities,  ^^^her  thing  to  retain  and  regain 
These  included  initiation  of  cour  freedom,”  he  declared, 

action  to  test  legality  of  municipal  jhe  CNPA  resolution,  warn- 

businys  license  taxes  on  newspa-  j  j„. 

pers,  launching  of  the  Freedom  of  creasingly  common  practice  of  ar- 


tion  can  do  more  than  any  single  A  pension  proposal  outlined 
other  thing  to  retain  and  regain  after  two  years  of  work  and  after 
our  freedom,”  he  declared.  using  seven  newspapers  as  a  pilot 

In  the  CNPA  resolution,  warn-  plant  was  presented  by  Admiral 

Robert  Henderson,  Copley  News¬ 
papers.  The  detailed  project  was 


Information  Committee,  expanded 
efforts  of  the  Women’s  Committee 
and  the  Committee  for  Mechani¬ 
cal  Development. 

New  Officers 


bitrary  censorship  or  suppression  accepted  by  the  CNPA  at  the  Feb. 
at  the  source  by  public  officials  10  advisory  committee  session  and 
and  sleeper  provisions  in  both  fed-  applications  are  now  open  to 
eral  and  state  laws  which  provide  CNPA  member  newspapers.  Pres- 


New  Officers  opportunities  for  abuse  of  the  ident  Wilson  told  E&P  as  pro- 

Stanley  T.  Wilson,  publisher,  people’s  right  to  know.”  A  new  tracted  sessions  of  the  new  execu- 

Mills  Valley  Record  for  the  past  recent  example,  it  said,  was  the  tive  and  advisory  committees 

seven  years,  was  elected  as  new  refusal  of  San  Diego  health  de-  ended. 

president.  He  is  a  former  reporter  partment  officials  to  permit  citi-  (Continued  on  page  64) 


(Continued  on  page  64) 
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HERALD- 

EXPRESS 


In  America's  3rd  market.  The  Times  is  first 

» 

in  all  major  classifications  of  advertising 


During  1951,  the  Let  Angeles  Times  published  more  than 
41  million  lines  of  advertising — over  40%  of  all  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  five-paper  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
field.  The  charts  below  and  on  following  pages  show 
breakdowns  of  the  volume  carried  in  major  classifications. 

In  circulation.  The  Times  is  first  in  Los  Angeles, 
outselling  all  other  newspapers  Daily,  Sunday  and  in 


number  of  home-delivered  subscribers. 


SUNDAY 


DAILY 


Toto/ 


DAILY 


Linoge 

Percent 

linage 

Percent 

THE  TIMES . 

.  .  41,615,216 

40.4 

DAILY  TIMES . 

2S,253,116 

27.4 

Examiner . 

.  .  27,588,773 

26.8 

SUNDAY  TIMES . 

13,363,100 

13.0 

Herald-Express  . 

. .  14,029,499 

13.6 

DAILY  EXAMINER . 

17,933,302 

17.4 

Daily  News  .... 

. .  10,215,207 

9.9 

SUNDAY  EXAMINER _ 

9,653,471 

9.4 

The  Mirror . 

. .  9,543,929 

9.3 

TOTAL  LINAGE  . 

. .  102,992,624 

100.0% 
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ky  Advertising 


P«fcen« 


THE  TIMES  . . . 
Examiner  .... 
Herald>Exprest 
Daily  News  . . 
The  Mirror _ 


TOTAL  LINAGE 


ToUd  Re^i  Advertising 


THE  TIMES  . . . 
Examiner  .... 
Herald-Express 
Daily  News  . . 
The  Mirror  . . . 


DAILY 


TOTAL  LINAGE 


Totai  Department  Store 


THE  TIMES  . . . 
Examiner  .... 
Herald-Express 
Daily  News  ; . 
The  Mirror  .  . . 


TOTAL  LINAGE 


23,701,782 

7.7S1.940 

2.991.317 

3,S««,0«9 

3492.0S3 


DAILY  TIMCS  . . 
SUNDAY  TIMES 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  lor  February  16,  1952 


75,462,819 

100.0% 

■1S.S34,354 

24.9 

9,422.227 

12.3 

11,147,113 

14.3 

7,032,002 

9.4 

Linage 

21,948,546 

Percent 

38.7 

13,403,696 

23.6 

8,919,692 

15.7 

6,898,995 

12.2 

5,553,234 

9.8 

56,724,163 

100.0% 

14,490,602 

23.3 

7,457,944 

134 

7,652,167 

13.3 

$,731,529 

10.1 

\dvertising 

Linage 

.  10,743,257 

Percent 

45.3 

.  4,958,171 

20.9 

.  3,324,240 

14.0 

.  3,139,901 

13.3 

.  1,536,213 

6.5 
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Ti^a!  General  Advertising 


Percent 


Linage 

6,308,035 

4,825,421 

3,917,014 

2,075,758 

1,612,428 


THE  TIMES  . . . 
Examiner  .... 
Herald-Exprett 
Daily  News  . . 
The  Mirror  . . . 


TOTAL  LINAGE 


"This  Week"  and  "American  Weekly"  linage  excluded  from 
all  advertising  figures.  SOURCE,  MEDIA  RECORDS. 


'Includes  Automotive  and  Financial 


first  in  the  West  in  Daily  and  Sunday  Cinuiation 


During  the  six  months  period  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1951,  weekday  circulation  of  The  Times 
averaged  399,393  copies.  This  represents  a  lead  in 
daily  circulation  over  every  other  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
paper  as  follows: 

The  Times  leads  the  Examiner  in  daily  cir- 
culation  by  50,073  copies. 


In  the  Sunday  field.  The  Times'  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  averaged  770,054  copies,  a  lead  of  1 1,713 
copies  over  The  Examiner,  the  only  other  Los  Angeles 
Sunday  newspaper. 

The  Examiner's  Sunday  circulation  of 
758,341  includes  approximately  33,000  “Predate” 
copies,  printed  seven  days  before  publication  date 
and  distributed  in  the  “All  Other”  circulation  xone. 
The  Times  has  no  such  edition. 

In  addition  to  leadership  in  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  over  all  other  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers,  The  Times  continues  to  lead  in  volume  of 
home-delivered  circulation  by  a  wide  margin.  More 
than  three  out  of  four  readers  of  the  daily  Times 
have  the  newspaper  delivered  to  their  homes. 


The  Times  leads  the  Herald-Express  in 
circulation  by  64,018  copies. 


The  Times  leads  The  Mirror  in  daily  circula¬ 
tion  by  184,387  copies. 


The  Times  leads  the  News  in  daily  circula¬ 
tion  by  190,228  copies. 


See  A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statements  for  the  period  ending  September  30,  1951 


The  leading  Newspaper  Points  the  Way 
to  More  Business  in  Los  Angeies  . . . 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA  ATin  SAN  PRANCISCO 
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^  Tulsa  Judge  Approves 
Save-to-Expand  Policy 


TuLS\  —  Should  a  newspaper 
publisher  “make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines”  or  should  he  distribute 
the  profits  of  a  good  year  and 
count  on  earnings  in  ensuing  years 
to  pay  for  plant  expansion? 

Federal  Judge  Royce  H.  Savage 
believes  the  managers  of  the  Tulsa 
World  acted  as  prudent  business¬ 
men  in  accumulating  profits  and 
withholding  dividends  for  1944  in 
anticipation  of  the  need  for  a  new 
building  and  equipment. 

The  Government  didn’t  think 
so;  and,  in  fact,  its  views  prevailed 
in  the  matter  of  undistributed 
profits  for  1942  and  1943.  Right 
up  through  the  appeal  court,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  was  up¬ 
held  in  its  finding  that  the  World 
Publishing  Company  had  failed  to 
pay  dividends  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  imposition  of  sur¬ 
tax  upon  Eugene  Lorton,  the  sole 
stockholder. 

$21,000  Penalty  Involved 

Attorneys  for  the  company 
made  1944  a  separate  case,  pro¬ 
testing  payment  of  more  than 
$21,000  for  a  tax  penalty.  Judge 
Savage  agreed  that  the  1942-43 
case  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
1944  protest  and  proceeded  to 
weigh  it  upon  the  evidence:  main¬ 
ly,  that  the  company  was  unable 
to  spend  its  accumulated  profits  in 
1944  because  it  couldn’t  get  de¬ 
livery  on  a  new  press  nor  could 
it  construct  a  new  building  until 
the  press  was  installed. 

This  is  what  Judge  Savage  had 
to  say  in  respect  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contention  that  the  company 
could  have  relied  upon  future 
earnings  to  pay  for  the  expansion 
program: 


“I  think  that  is  probably  one  of 
my  principal  difficulties;  that  I 
have  always  operated  on  the 
theory  that  I  would  save  out  of 
anticipated  future  earnings.  I  have 
long  since  become  convinced  that 
it  is  prudent  business  to  save  when 
you  have  it  to  save,  if  you  antici¬ 
pate  that  you  are  going  to  need  it 
at  sometime  in  the  future.  And 
that  is  what  the  World  Publishing 
Company  did.” 

Good  Judgment 

“Not  only  was  it  good  judgment, 
said  the  court,  but  it  was  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company  that  it  plowed 
back  earnings  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

“It  grew  from  a  very  small  con¬ 
cern  to  quite  a  large  one  from  a 
financial  standpoint,”  commented 
Judge  Savage.  “The  taxpayer  first 
constructed  a  five-story  building 
and  paid  for  it  out  of  accumula¬ 
tions  in  the  corporation.  It  wasn’t 
necessary  to  borrow  any  money 
to  construct  that  building. 

“And  then  when  four  stories 
later  were  added  that  did  necessi¬ 
tate  borrowing  I  believe  $50,000, 
but  that  was  paid  back  very  soon. 
And  that  was  the  only  instance, 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  the 
corporation  borrowed  any  money. 
It  followed  a  sort  of  pay-as-you-go 
policy,  and  all  through  the  years 
kept  its  earnings  in  the  treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  its 
reasonable  business  needs  in  the 
future.” 

Mr.  Lorton  has  died  since  the 
institution  of  the  1944  claim. 

Judge  Savage  observed  that  the 
proof  of  how  badly  “they  needed 
all  the  money  they  could  save”  is 


A  New  All-Games  Column  by  o  Poir 

of  the  Cord  World^s  Top  Aces  .  .  . 


by  OSWALD  JACOBY  and  ALFRED  SHEINWOLD 

Two  fomed  Bridge  and  Canosto  ployer-writtrt  team  up  to 
show  readers  how  to  enjoy  sociable  sessions  of  poker, 
gin  rummy,  hearts,  casino,  blackjack  and  other  popular 
card  games.  ITS  YOUR  DEAL  is  a  new  once-a-week  column 
joining  JACOBY  ON  BRIDGE  and  JACOBY  ON  CANASTA  as  a 
regular  entertainment  feature  in  the  NEA  Full  Service! 


found  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
the  expansion  program  grew  from 
an  original  estimate  of  $250;000 
to  $1,679,000.  And  that,  he  added, 
doesn’t  take  into  account  that  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  presses  was 
paid  by  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Case  of  Wide  Interest 

The  case,  of  wide  interest  in  the 
business  world,  particularly  in  the 
newspaper  business,  was  brought 
under  Section  102  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  deals  with 
accumulation  of  earnings  beyond 
the  reasonable  needs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Judge  Savage  concluded:  “It  is 
not  necessary  to  indulge  in  guess 
work  or  speculation  about  whether 
the  money  retained  was  in  excess 
of  reasonable  business  needs  be¬ 
cause  subsequent  developments 
have  established  as  an  uncontro¬ 
vertible  fact  that  the  money  was 


needed  to  use  and  spend  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  expansion  program.” 

The  fact  that  the  company,  prior 
to  1944,  had  planned  an  extensive 
program  of  expansion  was  not 
contraverted  and  there  was  also  , 
a  concession  by  the  Government  / 
that  a  real  need  did  exist  for  the  ; 
expansion  program.  The  Govern-' 
ment  relied  heavily  on  its  conten-/ 
tion  that  the  1944  earnings  were' 
not  needed  b^ause  the  taxpayer 
“could  then  foresee  .  .  .  substan¬ 
tial  net  profits  during  the  ensuing 
years.” 

Judge  Savage  held  that  even  the 
earnings  of  1942  and  1943  were 
actually  needed  to  carry  out  the 
expansion  program.  However, 
judgment  was  rendered  against  the 
World  company  on  those  years 
and  it  was  sustained  by  the  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


WORCESTER'S  WONDROUS  TWINS 

1 1.  high  buying  power  2.  intensive  newspaper  coverage] 

mAllEKSTHmE 
on  Product  Advertising 
in  Worcester  Newspapers 


One  of  Brock- , 
•Iman't  thr*«  \ 
Worcester  City 
Starts  \ 


Sreckalngoa  s 
new  Worcester 
worefiowte  of 
1 40,000  square 
feet. 


^200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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A  Major  Central  Massa¬ 
chusetts  food  chain 
operates  1 5  stores  from 
a  huge  warehouse  of 
140,000  square  feet. 


For  23  years,  BROCKELhBAN  BROTHERS,  INC. 
has  used  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  linage  in 
the  Telegram-Gazette.  As  a  major  Telegram- 
Gazette  grocery  products  advertiser,  Brockelman's 
in  1951  purchased  150,000  lines.  Paralleling 
this  advertising  record,  Brockelman  Brothers  has 
grown  from  a  single  store  to  a  multiple  chain  of 
1 5  markets  and  stores,  serviced  by  1 1  trucks. 

Brockelman  Brothers  takes  full  advantage  of 
grocery  manufacturers'  Telegram-Gazette  adver¬ 
tising  by  timely  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  of  product  advertising. 

Blanket  coverage  of  the  Worcester  Market  is 
YOURS  with  the  Telegram-Gazette's  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  1 50,000,  and  more  than  1 00,000 
on  Sunday. 


I  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F Booth  PuJk^skut- 
MOIONEY.  REGAN  (  SCHMITT.  INC  .  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 

THE  “INSIDE"  STORY 
OF  THE 

NEW  ROANOKE  PLAN 

that  puts  this  16-county  area 
dominated  by  the  Roanoke 
newspapers  into  a  class  by 
itself  as  a  test  market  for 
food  store  products. 

LOOK  into  “Look  Who’s  Be¬ 
hind  You!’’  This  new,  16-page 
book  will  give  you  complete 
details  on  the  new  Roanoke 
Market  Development  Plan. 

And  it  tells  ail  the  unique  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  compact  mountain- 
isolated,  self-contained  and  highly 
diversified  area  as  a  test  market 
for  food  store  products. 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co., 
60  East  42nd  St., 
N.  Y.  17  or 


ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE  VIRGINIA 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 
National  Representatives 


Survey  Details  Cost 
of  S.  F.  Pension  Plan 

By  Campbell  Watson 


costs,  the  contributing  cost  cook 
run  as  low  as  $134,839  for  eo 
pioyes  and  $263,935  for  employ 
ers  —  providing  the  employn ' 
elected  to  pay  the  past  servie 
premium  over  30  years.  Thi 
would  be  $298,748  for  employe 
if  this  past  service  premium  wt 


San  Francisco  —  It  would  cost 
the  four  San  Francisco  newspapers 
more  than  $2,000,000  to  sign  up 
for  a  pension  plan  for  the  998  em¬ 
ployes  under  guild  contract,  esti¬ 
mates  show. 

The  actual  figures  range  from 
$2,054,700  to  $2,356,500.  The 
lower  figure,  which  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  charge  for  administra¬ 
tion,  averages  out  to  $2,159  per 
employe.  The  larger  includes  an 
administrative  expense  estimate  of 
8  per  cent  of  gross,  averages 
$2,361  for  the  998  persons  in¬ 
volved. 

These  costs  are  for  the  “past 
service”  single  premium.  The  vari¬ 
ations  are  in  accord  with  three 
methods  of  conducting  a  pension 
plan — group  annuity,  self-admini¬ 
stered  (trusteed)  or  deposit  ad¬ 
ministration.  These  initiating  costs 
may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  in  20 
annual  payments  or,  in  some  cases, 
in  30  annual  payments. 

Additionally,  the  coverage  for 
the  first  year  would  cost  $285,703 
to  $333,194,  if  paid  by  the  em¬ 
ployer.  For  employe  participation, 
the  report  suggests  $154,839  in  an¬ 
nual  payments  by  employes,  and 
$170,165  to  $224,898  by  employ¬ 
ers  —  depending  on  the  insurance 
plan  in  use. 

Tlalf  Pay’  at  65 

The  benefits  from  such  insur- 
ance — under  any  of  the.  three  sys¬ 
tems  surveyed — would  be  pension 
payments  at  65  years  of  age  of  ap¬ 
proximately  half  the  average  pay 
received  by  long-time  employes 
during  his  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Part  of  the  “half-pay” 
would  come  from  Social  Security 
— most  of  which  is  estimated  at 
$80  monthly. 

The  figures  are  contained  in  a 
detailed  report  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Publishers  Ass-o- 
ciation  and  to  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild.  These 
two  organizations  jointly  agreed  to 


pay  the  survey  costs,  but  otherwise 
have  not  taken  any  official  action. 
The  figures  were  prepared  by 
Marsh  &  McLennan,  consulting 
actuaries. 

The  survey  is  pinpointed  to  the 
specifics  of  the  composition  of  the 
guild  membership  involved.  The 
survey  does  not  show  premiums  to 
be  paid  beyond  the  first  year  and 
it  is  noted  costs  for  future  service 
“will  fluctuate  somewhat  from 
year  to  year  in  accordance  with 
the  age,  sex  and  earnings  of  the 
employes  included  .  .  .  but  there 
is  not  much  fluctuation  in  total 
cost  from  year  to  year  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  function  of  the  includ¬ 
ed  payroll.”  The  survey  is  based 
on  a  $5,157,880  annual  payroll  for 
the  998  employes. 

The  first  year  premium  averages 
out  to  $286  to  $333  for  each  em¬ 
ploye,  but  the  tough  hurdle  in 
starting  pension  plans  is  the  “past 
service  premium”  charge.  The  sur¬ 
vey  does  not  consider  any  plan  for 
employe  participation  in  ffiis  fea¬ 
ture. 

Installment  Provisions 

Should  the  “past  service  single 
premium”  be  paid  in  20  annual  in¬ 
stallments,  the  cost  would  be 
$144,359  yearly  under  the  group 
annuity  plan,  $142,714  under  the 
deposit  administration  plan,  and 
$128,583  annually  under  the  self- 
administered  or  trusteed  plan 
which  does  not  include  certain 
costs. 

Under  group  annuity,  the  first 
year  premium  would  be  $333,194, 
if  non-contributory,  for  a  total 
first  year  cost  to  the  employer  of 
$477,553,  including  his  $144,359, 
annual  20-year-payment  on  the 
“past  service”  item.  Under  a  con¬ 
tributory  participation  system,  em¬ 
ployes  would  pay  $154,839  and 
employers  $224,898  plus  the 
$144,359  past  service  item. 

Under  the  trusteed  plan,  which 
does  not  show  any  administrative 


being  met  in  20  years. 

Percentagewise,  unless  the  ea 
ployers  should  elect  to  lay  mon 
than  $2,000,000  cash  on  the  lioi 
to  start  the  pension  proposal,  tit 
first  year  cost  would  run  from  8.11 
(plus  administrative  costs)  to  92i 
per  cent  of  the  total  payrolls.  1)i 
cost  to  employers  alone  could  bi; 
as  low  as  5.16  per  cent  of  toti 
payroll  under  the  30-year  pland 
meeting  the  past  service  charfi 
and  with  employes  contributing! 
per  cent  of  their  pay  to  the  plan 

Should  the  employers  meet  tin 
“past  service”  premium  over  a  20 
year  period  by  any  of  the  method) 
projected,  the  cost  would  averagi 
$288  to  $448  apiece  for  the  991 
guild  employes.  The  $288  is  b» 
fore  administrative  costs  of  thi 
trusteed  form  of  pension  fumi 
building  and  assumes  each  eo' 
ploye  contributes  an  average  of 
$155  yearly. 

Millions  Involved 

Assuming  that  the  minimum  of 
$298,748  yearly  or  5.79  per  ceo 
of  payroll  remains  constant  forllit| 
employers  over  20  years,  the  obfr' 
gation  involved  totals  some 
960,000.  During  that  two  decada 
— assuming  the  same  constancy- 
employees  would  be  putting  u; 
more  than  $3,000,000. 

On  the  benefit  side,  the  employ! 
who  dies  before  65  receives  hi 
contributions  plus  interest,  provid¬ 
ing  only  that  a  contributory  plan  i 
in  use.  Pensions  are  detailed,  wid 
the  specific  illustration  from  thi 
report  assuming  the  employe  ha 
worked  12  years  and  now  receive 
$125  weekly.  The  further  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  over  the  subsequent  21 
years  to  the  age  of  65  he  receive 
increases  to  $  1 38  weekly  at  45  and 
to  $160  at  55. 

Credits  for  service  before  thi 
age  of  30  are  not  considered. 
cific  pension  benefits  are  provided 
for  each  salary  bracket.  In  thi 
case  the  total  is  $221.25,  which* 
in  addition  to  Social  Security. 


MORE  THAN  EVER— 
ADVERTISING  IS  HUMAN  "NEWS" 

Front  pages  of  newspapers  alert  all  to  the  tense  world  drama 
but  Just  the  same  their  inside  pages  contain  “news”  that  Is 
fully  as  Important — and  far  more  Intimate — to  the  average 
reader’s  pocketbook.  his  advertising.  Apologies  aren’t  necessary 
for  newspaper  commercial. 

Prices  change  .  .  .  new  products  appear  .  .  .  old  ones  come 
out  with  neat,  new  appeals.  Everything  one  buys  becomes  of 
tremendous  and  vital  concern.  Buying  dollars  have  to  be 
watched  with  eagle  vision.  Your  press  remains  steady  as 
democracy. 

That’s  why  home  Information  and  advertising  routed  Into 
newspapers,  read  with  100%  eagerness  by  a  shopping  group, 
becomes  doubly  effective.  Your  newspaper  keeps  you  alerted 
to  the  purse  beat  of  the  spender.  It  sells  your  product. 

Buy  NEWSPAPERS  for  your  national  advertising. 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago  Dcdlas  Oklahomo  City 

Atlanta  Charlotte  San  Francisco 


Assuming  present  earnings  con¬ 
tinue  until  retirement,  the  * 
adopted  to  the  specific  personm 
at  the  time  the  study  began  schrf 
ules  pensions  —  including  Soci* 
Security — ranging  from  39.6  to  w 
per  cent  of  present  wages  amoni 
the  male  employes  under  60  ye^ 
of  age.  These  arc  from  $1*^ 
monthly  for  an  employe  now  earn¬ 
ing  $43  weekly — to  $414  monthff 
In  the  women’s  and  older-agw 
men’s  divisions,  some  specific  io^ 
viduals  face  small  pensions  w 
cause  of  very  brief  past  service. 

“For  those  employes  who 
spent  the  bulk  of  their  woriuj^ 
lifetime  with  one  organization"  ® 
benefit  formula  calls  for  “atjef* 
50  per  cent  of  average  pay," 
eluding  Social  Security. 
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ACE  REPORTER  FOR  UNITED  PRESS  CLIENTS 


United  Press  Radiophoto 

LONDON,  Feb.  12— Bob  Muse!  getting  news  from  one  of  the  bobbies 
handling  the  lines  of  people  outside  Westminster  Hall  waiting  their  turn 
to  pass  the  coffin  of  King'George  VI. 


ROBERT 


Robert  Musel's  dispatches  on  the  death  of  King  George  and  the 
succession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  have  set  high  standards  for  historical 
accuracy  and  colorful  writing; 

LONDON,  Feb.  12— (UP)— Sorrowing  subjects  of  many  races  filed 
past  the  coffin  of  King  George  VI  today  in  a  tribute  all  the  more 
moving  for  its  silence  and  lack  of  tears  . . . 

Crowds  had  begun  lining  up  outside  as  early  as  7  p.m.  yester¬ 
day.  The  privileged  had  seen  the  King  last  night.  Today  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  humbler  folk,  and  they  curled  away  from  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  in  a  long  patient  line,  despite  the  cutting  wind  . . . 

EDI  T  O  R  &  P  U.B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  February  16.  1952 


LONDON,  Feb.  8— (DP)— Golden  trumpets  stilled  the  tumult  of 
modern  London  today,  and  the  world's  largest  city  rolled  back  the 
centuries  to  hear  Elizabeth  1 1  proclaimed  Queen  . 

Fanfares  sounded  four  times  to  summon  the  multitude  to  listen, 
and  for  a  brief  hour  of  timeless  pomp  and  pageantry  this  might 
have  been  not  the  bustling  heart  of  an  empire,  but  a  rambling  city 
of  hovels  and  palaces  which  the  first  Elizabeth  set  on  the  road  to 
greatness  in  the  16th  century  . . . 

LONDON,  Feb.  9— (UP)— (Of  little  Prince  Charles)  No  one  will 
ever  call  him  Charley.  His  hair  is  never  rumpled.  There  is  never  a 
smudge  on  his  knees.  He  is  only  three,  but  he  has  the  grovity  of  a 
boy  much  older.  He  will  see  nurses  and  tutors— endless  tutors— and 
not  play  often.  He  will  have  wealth  and  many  privileges.  But  this 
destiny  demands  a  price,  and  childhood  is  a  part  of  it. 

United  Press 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Challenge  to  Industry  Is  to 
Communicate  with  People 


By  John  W.  Hill 

President,  Hill  and  Enowlton,  Inc. 

That  insistent  rap  on  the  front 
door  these  days  is  industry’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  its  story  more  effec¬ 
tively  and  to  help  restore  faith  in 
competitive  enterprise. 

Much  of  the  general  public  is 
confused  and  cynical.  People  have 
been  shaken  by  scandals  in  high 
places,  indecision  in  government 
policies  and  a  daily  welter  of  con¬ 
tradictions,  rumors  and  distortions. 

They  are  having  trouble  believing 
anything. 

Foggy  Thinking 
Industrialists  and  workers  have 
been  grounded  by  this  same  foggy 
political  thinking.  The  sixth  round 
of  wage  increases  is  now  being 
fought.  Each  earlier  round  has 
brought  pay  raises  and  then  price 
rises.  Inflation  has  swirled  upward 
with  the  inevitable  deterioration  in 
the  dollar’s  value.  Money  is  be¬ 
ing  turned  out  faster  than  the 
goods  to  back  it  up. 

The  ways  are  being  greased  for 
a  plunge  into  the  waters  of  insolv¬ 
ency  and  national  insecurity,  a 
tragic  phenomenon  which  makes 
Stalin  look  very  good  as  a  prophet. 

Industry  has  its  big  chance  to 
take  the  reins  of  leadership,  to  tell 
the  people  what  the  preservation 
of  private  initiative  means  to  their 
welfare  and  to  state  the  economic 
facts  of  life  in  believable  fashion. 

Good  Story  to  Tell 
Never  before  has  American  in¬ 
dustry  had  a  better  story  to  tell 
or  more  reason  for  telling  it  well. 

Never  before  have  so  many  seg¬ 
ments  of  it  made  greater  efforts 
to  live  up  to  public  expectation 
and  serve  the  national  interest. 

A  good  case  in  point  is  the  steel 
industry.  Its  expansion  since 
World  War  II  is  unparalleled  in 
mdustrial  history  anywhere.  It  is 
pouring  200  tons  of  steel  every 
minute  of  every  day,  supplying 
ever  increasing  military  demands 
and  keeping  up  a  high  output  for 

civilian  needs.  _ _ _ _ ^ _ 

Other  industries,  such  as  petro-  relations  program,  the  newspaper 
leum,  aviation,  the  chemical  manu-  ad  has  the  advantage  of  probably 
lacturcrs,  automotive  and  trans-  reaching  more  people  more  quickly 
portation,  are  likewise  throwing  at  a  lower  cost  per  reader  than 
all  of  their  resources  into  the  battle  any  other  form  of  communication. 

America  strong.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  must  be 

Despite  their  inspiring  perform-  supplemented  by  a  host  of  other 
powerful  groups  activities  vigorously  carried  on  by 
wmch  would  retard  their  progress  a  company, 
and  eventually  turn  them  into  chat-  More  industrial  concerns  are 
tels  of  a  centralized  political  gov-  now  recognizing  that  their  two 
^ment.  ^  excess  of  controls,  most  dynamic  public  groups  are 
back-breaking  taxes  to  help  pay  for  their  employes  and  plant  neigh- 
*^te  Md  misjudgment,  inadequate  bors. 

depreciation  reserves,  distorted  Employes  live  under  the  same 
editor  &  PU,BLIS  HER  for  February  16.  1952 


Steel  Ad 

statements  about  short  supply  and 
the  ability  to  pay  higher  wages  out 
of  earnings,  and  other  inflationary 
wire-pulling  stunts  are  some  of  the 
roadblocks  in  the  path  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  national  progress. 

If  the  people  generally  under¬ 
stood  the  facts  of  the  matter,  they 
would  “find  their  own  way”  out  of 
the  political  swamps  and  mirages 
surrounding  them. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  understands  the  threat 
to  its  strength  and  stability,  which 
basically  and  indivisibly  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  strength  and  stability.  Indus¬ 
try  is  calling  upon  every  conceiv¬ 
able  type  of  communications 
which  can  tell  its  story. 

Among  the  most  familiar  is  the 
institutional-type  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement.  Here  a  company  or  as¬ 
sociated  companies  can  talk  bluntly 
and  promptly  to  a  wide  audience. 
When  the  sponsor  identifies  his  in¬ 
terests  with  those  of  the  readers, 
his  message  has  been  and  can  be 
effective. 

Pitted  into  a  well-planned  public 


roof  with  local  management.  They 
are  exposed  to  management’s  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices.  They  see  man¬ 
agement  in  action.  When  they 
leave  the  plant  at  the  end  of  their 
work  shift,  they  take  their  feelings 
with  them. 

If  they  have  confidence  in  the 
company  and  think  they  are  being 
fairly  treated,  they  are  likely  to 
say  so — to  family,  friends,  the 
teachers  of  their  children,  the  bank 
cashier,  their  clergyman,  the  greens 
grocer  and  the  cigarette  vendor.  If 
they  don’t  like  their  job,  they  say 
so  even  louder.  Their  gripes  travel 
fast  through  the  neighborhood. 

More  than  any  other  single 
source,  they  shape  community 
opinion  toward  the  company  they 
represent. 

Grass  Roots 

Employes  and  community  resi¬ 
dents  are  the  oft-stated  grass  roots 
of  America.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  ultimately  determine  what 
kind  of  life  is  ahead  for  all  of  us. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in¬ 
ability  to  communicate  within  a 
plant  will  often  set  off  a  chain 
reaction  that  damages  the  worth 
of  compelling  advertisements,  the 
favorable  impression  left  by  coin- 
pany  speakers,  the  value  of  radio 
and  television,  the  good  deeds  of 
the  company  in  its  communities 
and  the  sales  of  quality  products. 

If  industry  is  to  assume  leader¬ 
ship  at  this  time  when  people  are 
unsettled  and  uncertain,  it  would 
do  well  to  survey  the  attitudes  and 
the  experience  of  its  various  pub¬ 
lics  and  learn  more  about  ways 
of  winning  their  confidence  and 
esteem. 

In  1951  there  were  about  81 
million  persons  in  this  country 
who  had  no  adult  experience  with 
mass  unemployment.  This  fact 
could  lead  more  than  half  the  na¬ 
tion’s  population  to  conclude  that 
everything  will  always  be  all  right; 
that  wages  and  prices  can  keep  on 
spiraling  without  eventual  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  economy,  that  if  indus¬ 
try  cannot  support  the  people  with 
jobs,  the  government  can  with 
handouts — which  is  a  sure  one-way 
ticket  to  nationalization. 

In  this  one  statistic  alone  is  the 
challenge  to  industry  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  it  takes  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  under  a  competitive  enterprise 
system  and  what  surpassing  bene¬ 
fits  this  system  brings  to  every  last 
person  who  believes  in  America. 

Another  point  which  industry 
would  do  well  to  weigh,  if  it 
would  communicate  successfully 
with  its  people,  has  to  do  with  the 
individud’s  tendency  to  think  in 
stereotypes. 


John  W.  HUl 

The  banker  is  thought  to  be 
smooth  and  aloof,  the  foreman  ar¬ 
rogant  and  bossy,  the  president 
selfish  and  grasping  and  the  pro¬ 
fessor  absent-minded,  impractical. 

In  industry  we  have  to  break 
down  these  stereotypes  and  show 
them  to  be  the  flimsy  products 
of  old-time  thinking  out  of  films, 
comic  strips  and  fictional  novels. 
When  we  show  our  leading  charac¬ 
ters  to  be  flesh  and  blood,  sincerely 
intent  upon  the  general  welfare, 
we  have  drawn  management  and 
men  closer  together.  We  have 
paved  the  way  for  believable  com¬ 
munication. 

Opportunity  for  Authority 

Some  months  ago  one  analyst 
offered  another  clue  to  a  solution 
of  industry’s  present  dilemma.  He 
said  “Men  look  for  authority  to 
union  leaders.  Legion  heads,  de¬ 
partment  heads,  occasionally  cler¬ 
gymen,  sometimes  political  and  so¬ 
cial  leaders  whose  noisy  eloquence 
is  reported  in  the  press.  Neither 
the  men  nor  the  women  of  this 
group  (workers)  have  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  ability  to  im¬ 
provise  effectively  —  especially  in 
the  realm  of  ideas — hence  they 
both  turn  to  authority  for  reas¬ 
surance.  Authority  is  generally 
somebody  who  is  considered  to  be 
of  higher  social  status  and  achieve¬ 
ment.” 

If  this  observation  has  validity, 
and  our  own  social  studies  indicate 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it, 
then  industry  has  an  opportunity 
to  become  the  authority  to  which 
workers  will  confidently  turn.  In¬ 
dustry  can  communicate  produc¬ 
tively  if  it  will  find  out  more 
about  its  potential  supporters  in 
the  mills  and  plant  areas  of  the 
nation;  if  it  will  demonstrate  its 
leadership  to  be  human  and  dis¬ 
tinctive,  and  if  it  will  speak  out 
continuously  for  the  values  and 
virtties  of  an  enterprise  system 
without  peer. 

Failing  in  this — and  1952  can 
indeed  be  a  year  of  decision — in¬ 
dustry  may  find  itself  in  a  jostling, 
milling  mc^,  unreasoning  and  lead¬ 
erless  but  moving  inexorably  down 
the  road  to  ruin. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Reporting  to  Public  in  Press 
Continuing  Job  for  Business 


By  Holgar  J.  Johnson, 

President.  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 


Public  relations  developments 
of  the  past  decade  or  two  have 
brought  business  executives  and 
the  press  into  much  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  than  ever  before. 

The  business  executive  now  pays 
considerably  more  heed  to  the  flow 
of  news  that  goes  to  the  public; 
accepts  full  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  his  share  of  the  news;  makes 
himself  available  as  both  fact  and 
opinion  source  on  matters  of  a 
general  interest  as  well  as  those 
pertinent  to  his  own  business. 

Press  Awareness 
As  a  counterpart  to  this  develop¬ 
ment,  the  press  has  taken  on  a 
greatly  increased  awareness  of  the 
business  world,  both  as  a  source  of 
news  and  as  a  background  for 
news.  Furthermore,  the  press  now 
turns  more  than  ever  before  to 
the  business  executive  for  opinions 
on  matters  of  broad  public  inter- 


Johnson 


community.  As  we  have  grown 
away  from  community  business 
and  towards  broad,  national  opera- 


Also,  the  continuing  additions 
to  the  community  from  the  ranks 
of  youth  represent  a  huge  segment 
— and  usually  among  the  most  ac¬ 
tive — which  has  to  be  kept  cur¬ 
rent.  Viewing  it  nationally,  we 
have  to  realize  that  there  are  to¬ 
day  among  our  adult  audience 
some  10,000,000  persons  who 
have  come  of  age  in  the  past 
five  years.  It  won’t  be  long  before 
(hat  five-year  addition  will  be  be¬ 
tween  15,000,000  and  20,000,000, 
Need  for  Progress  Report 

This  all  adds  up  to  a  great  and 
continuing  need  for  business  to 
carry  its  story  to  the  public — what 
it  is,  why  it  exists,  how  it  func¬ 
tions,  what  it  means  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Also,  it  is  necessary  for 
business  to  provide  a  continuing 
progress  report  to  the  public — not 
just  to  the  stockholders  or  direct 
clientele,  but  to  all  the  public. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  public 
be  kept  up  to  date  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  business. 

What  is  more,  business  has  come 


press  in  carrying  out  its  growing 
responsibilities  of  th.s  whole  front 
of  public  information.  It  would  in¬ 
creasingly  use  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  for  its  own  direct  messages 
to  the  public,  and  it  would  more 
and  more  make  itself  helpful  and 
available  in  obtaining  and  passing 
on  to  the  public  the  facts  essential 
for  public  understanding. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  just 
this  development  that  the  life  in¬ 
surance  business  carried  its  anti¬ 
inflation  campaigns  to  the  public 
through  the  nation’s  press,  first 
during  World  War  II  and  more  re¬ 
cently  during  the  Korean  fighting. 
In  both  instances,  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  executives  recognized  the  in¬ 
creasing  hazards  that  loomed  from 
a  war  economy  and  what  these 
could  mean  to  families  individually 
and  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Messages  in  Paid  Space 

Consequently,  the  life  insurance 
business  took  a  firm  stand  in  the 
fight  to  hold  the  price  line;  it  car¬ 
ried  messages  in  paid  space,  as 
well  as  providing  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  use  of  anyone  inter¬ 
ested,  seeking  to  explain  in  simple 
street  language  just  what  inflation 
is,  what  causes  it  and  how  it  can 
be  avoided  or  at  least  checked. 

These  anti-inflation  campaigns 
were  carried  to  the  public  through 
nearly  500  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  with  a  combined  circula- 
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est,  through  the  entire  range  of  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  political  life. 

To  fully  appreciate  what  has 
come  about,  one  has  to  recognize 
the  fundamental  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  make-up,  nature 
and  relationships  of  the  business¬ 
man.  He  is  a  considerably  differ¬ 
ent  individual  from  his  predeces¬ 
sor  of  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
And  the  changes  are  definitely  for 
the  better,  I  think  we  will  all 
agree. 

The  business  man  of  today,  who 
is  more  apt  to  be  a  manager  than 
a  proprietor,  has  developed  a  high 
degree  of  what,  for  want  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  definition,  we  might  call  “busi¬ 
ness  citizenship.”  The  need  for 
this  business  citizenship  was  the 
cause  of,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  product  of,  the  tremendous 
strides  we  have  made  in  public 
relations — in  sensing  the  public 
needs  relative  to  business  and  ful¬ 
filling  the  responsibilities  of  busi¬ 
ness  lo  the  public. 

Change  in  Executives 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  the  business  executive  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  creator,  producer  or  dis¬ 
tributor  of  goods,  with  but  two  pri¬ 
mary  concerns  —  the  developmeat 
of  a  clientele  and  the  return  of 
sufficient  profit  on  the  invested 
capital.  What  he  did,  how  he  han¬ 
dled  his  business  affairs,  was 
strictly  his  own  business.  There 
was  no  compulsion  to  report  to  the 
public  concerning  his  business 
operations. 

It  has  now  become  fairly  widely 
appreciated  that  a  business  has 
quite  a  different  role  to  play  m  its 
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tions,  as  we  have  moved  from 
the  small  hometown  plant  to  the 
huge  mass-production  units,  serving 
not  only  the  whole  nation  but 
even  the  entire  world,  we  have 
found  that  the  public  has  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  keeping  informed  on 
what  a  business  is  or  does. 

At  the  same  time,  stimulated  by 
the  sharp  lessons  on  closely  en¬ 
twined  interests  provided  by  the 
dislocations  of  the  Nineteen-Thir¬ 
ties,  the  public  has  taken  a  more 
active  interest  in  business  and  it 
expects  business  to  report  to  it, 
wants  to  know  what  business  is 
doing,  and  develops  a  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  to  do  business 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  basic  facts. 

A  Continuing  Job 

Any  consideration  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  calls  for  recognition  that  it 
is  not  just  a  one-time  job,  but 
rather  a  continuing  one.  In  the 
first  place,  times  change,  business 
PCQ^Iems  change,  public  needs 
change,  so  that  the  story  of  the 
business  and  the  understanding  of 
it  must  be  kept  current.  Then,  too, 
the  audience  changes,  rapidly  and 
frequently.  Americans  are  not 
nomads,  but  they  do  move  about 
at  a  fast  clip,  and  any  one  com¬ 
munity  finds  its  population  turn¬ 
over  a  considerable  factor  in  pub¬ 
lic  relationships.  Even  though  a 
story  may  have  reached  everyone 
in  a  community  a  few  years  ago, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  local  residents  who 
do  not  know  that  story  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  moved  in  since 
then. 


to  recognize  its  responsibility  for 
good  business  citizenship,  not  only 
in  regards  to  its  own  functions  and 
activities,  but  on  a  much  broader 
plane,  covering  matters  of  broad 
public  interest. 

This  means  that  today’s  business 
executive,  not  just  personally,  but 
as  the  management  representative 
of  his  business,  must  participate  in 
and  take  a  stand  on  matters  of 
general  interest  or  concern.  It  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  business 
what  the  nation  as  a  whole  does 
on  broad  fiscal  policies  or  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  regulation — in  fact  on  any 
detail  of  the  economic  and  social 
structure.  Business  cannot  justifi¬ 
ably  object  to  what  is  done,  if  it 
has  not  expressed,  in  public  inter¬ 
est,  its  candid  opinion  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  problem  involved.  Further¬ 
more,  the  public  now  expects  busi¬ 
ness  to  express  this  opinion,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  interests  of  all  are 
closely  interrelated  and  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  a  better  than  average  po¬ 
sition  to  understand  the  basic 
merits  of  the  case. 

Press  Basic  .Medium 

It  is  apparent  that  the  press 
would  necessarily  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  perform  in  any  such 
transition  as  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering.  As  the  basic  medium  for 
dissemination  of  news,  it  would  be 
natural  that  newspapers  would 
sense,  first,  the  new  range  of  public 
demand  for  business  news,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  increased  significance  of 
business  news — and  of  the  busi¬ 
nessman  as  a  source  of  news. 

Likewise,  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  business  would  turn  to  the 
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campaigns  of  advertisements,  car¬ 
ried  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
did  much,  1  am  told,  to  make  a 
great  many  Americans  aware  of 
inflation  and  the  underlying  condi¬ 
tions  which  threatened  to  stimulate 
it  still  further;  they  did  much  to 
suggest  to  American  families  what 
they  themselves  could  do  to  help 
keep  the  inflationary  trends  in 
check. 

Recently  we  have  seen  simiilar 
action  by  several  businesses  on 
matters  of  broad  public  interest 
For  example,  highway  deficiencies 
and  highway  safety  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  many  mes¬ 
sages — widely  carried  to  the  public 
— from  businesses  engaged  in  or 
related  to  automotive  production, 
such  as  the  insurance  companies. 
Those  businesses  recognize  that 
they,  more  than  anyone  else,  have 
reason  to  know  the  present-day 
shortcomings  and  needs;  and  they 
understand  their  responsibility,  as 
good  bustncM  sitizens,  to  state  the 
case  to  the  public. 

Dual  Responsibility 

In  this  relatively  new  status  of 
public  counselor,  the  businessman 
has  this  dual  responsibility  of  car¬ 
rying  his  messages  to  the  public 
and  of  making  himself  available 
to  those  who  transmit  news  and 
opinions  to  the  public.  This,  of 
course,  begins  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Thus,  business  management  and 
newspapers  have,  in  a  sense,  be¬ 
come  partners  in  the  greatly  ^ 
hanced  public  relations  activities 
of  today.  This  will  be  no  less  true 
in  the  days  ahead. 

,B  L I  S  H  E  R  lor  February  16,  1952 
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PREPARED  BY  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


Modern  oilmen  have  become  quite  adept  in  the  fine  art  of  wresting  crude  oil 
from  the  subterranean  depths  where  it  has  lain  secreted  in  the  sands  since  the 
days  of  the  dinosaurs. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  it  is  a  fine  art,  for  if  oilmen  were  to  depend 
upon  natural  forces  alone  we'd  never  have  the  abundance  of  petroleum  products  and 
petroleum  power  that  we  have  today.  In  the  early  years  of  petrolevun  history, 
oilmen  produced  oil  the  only  way  they  could  -  by  letting  natural  underground 
forces  push  the  oil  through  the  sands  to  the  well  bottom,  where  either  the  pressure 
or  pvunps  brought  it  to  the  surface.  When  these  underground  forces  were  exhausted, 
production  dropped  off  to  a  mere  trickle,  and  many  of  the  wells  were  abandoned. 
Recovery  of  oil  ranged  from  15  to  25  per  cent  as  a  rule  ;  occasionally  it  went  as 
high  as  50  per  cent. 
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Today,  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  is  being  recovered  in  some 
fields,  and  research  to  boost  this  percentage  higher  and  higher  is  going  on 
constantly.  Even  bacteria  are  being  studied  as  possible  helpers  in  the  constant 
battle  to  coax  every  drop  possible  from  each  oil  field,  old  and  new.  Oilmen  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  increasing  importance  of  petroleum  in  our  oil-powered 
economy,  and  of  the  razor-sharp  competition  within  their  industry  for  supplies 
and  markets. 

How  is  this  high  rate  of  productivity  being  accomplished?  One  method  is 
re-pressuring.  Some  of  the  natural  gas  (which  comes  up  with  the  oil)  is  reinjected 
into  the  ground  to  maintain  the  subterranean  pressure.  Another  is  water-flooding, 
which  has  brought  many  old  wells  back  to  life  and  is  adding  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  to  our  reserves  and  our  annual  production.  In  this  type  of  operation,  water 
is  .pumped  into  the  oil-bearing  formations,  and  this  in  turn  pushes  the  oil  into 
the  well-bottom. 

In  the  last  25  years,  more  than  1%  billion  barrels  of  oil  have  been  recovered 
through  application  of  secondary  recovery  techniques.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  billions  of  barrels  more  in  old  fields  which  re-pressuring  or  methods 
still  to  be  discovered  may  make  available  in  the  future.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
addition  to  our  current  proved  reserves  of  roughly  30  billion  barrels  of  liquid 
petroleum,  and  new  fields  yet  to  be  discovered. 

No  where  else  in  the  world  is  there  anything  really  comparable  to  the 
American  oil  industry.  Private  management  and  competitive  enterprise  made  it 
possible.  So  long  as  they  continue,  we  can  all  rest  assured  that  we'll  have  an 
abundance  of  liquid  fuels.  For  further  information  about  the  oil  industry 
or  its  operations,  write  to: 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y« 

( A  dx/trtu*m€nt ) 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Fights  Trust  Suit 
Via  Newspaper  Ads 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco  —  “Wc  pledge 
we  will  fight  this  battle  with  every 
ounce  of  our  strength  and  every 
legitimate  resource  we  can  muster. 
We  ask  your  support  and  your 
understanding  in  our  common 
struggle  against  this  effort  to 
smash  your  company,  your  indus¬ 
try,  and  your  historic  freedom.” 

So  concluded  a  letter  to  stock¬ 
holders,  employes  and  customers 
of  Standard  Oil  of  California 
issued  in  June,  1950  over  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  T.  S.  Petersen,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  R.  G.  Follis,  chairman 
of  the  board.  The  message  was 
Standard’s  first  reply  to  a  Fed¬ 
eral  government  suit  charging 
anti-trust  activities  to  Standard 
and  six  other  Western  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

Ads  Carry  Answers 

The  letter  and  its  firm  stand 
encouraged  interest — and  also  in¬ 
quiries.  The  company’s  decision 
was  to  answer  the  inquiries  in 
newspaper  advertising  addressed  to 
the  general  public.  It  has  been 
doing  just  that  for  more  than  a 
year  now. 

“Who  wants  to  upset  the  West’s 
oil  industry  now?”  .  .  .  “Would 
breaking  up  big  oil  companies  af¬ 
fect  national  defense?”  .  .  .  “Why 
should  you  be  in  all  parts  of  the 
oil  business?”  .  .  .  “How  much 
competition  is  there  among  major 
oil  companies?” — those  were  but 
the  beginning  of  the  eight  column 
headlines  over  half-page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  565  newspapers. 

With  the  headline  appeared  the 
detailed  question,  the  picture  of 
the  questioner,  his  signature — the 
insurance  man  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  Pasadena  housewife,  the 
Washington  State  attorney. 

And  with  this  also  appeared  the 
answer,  in  both  black  and  white 
drawings  and  in  the  text  the  reply 
direct  and  straightforward.  For 
example: 

“A  certain  minority  in  the  U.  S. 
seems  to  believe  big  companies 
should  be  broken  up  —  even 
though  big  companies  have  led  the 
way  in'  helping  provide  an  un¬ 
matched  standard  of  living  and 
helped  keep  the  nation  strong.  The 
U.  S.  was  very  thankful  for  its 
big  companies  during  the  last  two 
wars  .  .  .  and  is  again,  in  today’s 
critical  times.  .  .  .” 

The  questions  the  people  asked 
and  the  direct-shoulder  replies  of 
the  company  went  out,  once  a 
month,  to  newspapers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  8,000,000  in  copy 
carefully  prepared  by  the  coordi¬ 
nated  action  of  Standard  Oil’s 
public  relations  and  advertising 
departments  and  of  BBDO,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 


Newspapers  had  become  the 
major  weapon  in  “this  fight  with 
every  ounce  of  our  strength  and 
every  legitimate  resource  we  can 
muster.”  Also  in  the  battle  was 
radio  through  the  introduction, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  long  his¬ 
tory,  of  a  company  statement  of 
its  policy  in  the  “Standard  Hour.” 
This  weekly  broadcast  goes  over 
25  Western  NBC  stations.  De¬ 
scriptive  messages  on  the  petrole¬ 
um  business  and  on  Standard  also 
were  carried  in  the  company’s 
farm  broadcasts  and  its  news 
broadcast  to  Alaska. 

On  the  magazine  front.  Editor 
&  Publisher  proudly  takes  a  bow 
as  the  only  periodical  of  national 
distribution  carrying  Standard  of 
California’s  continuing  message. 
There  are  seven  others  on  the 
“magazine”  list,  including  regional 
publications  and  petroleum  indus¬ 
try  books. 

“The  advertisements  have  dealt 
with  the  position  and  policies  of 
Standard  Oil  of  California  as  a 
large  and  integrated  company  in 
the  American  system,  “Mr.  Peter¬ 
sen.  president,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

t-ISHER. 

7  Still  Face  Suit 

The  campaign  is  continuing. 
For  while  the  U.  S.  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  anti-trust  division  has 
dropped  an  old  suit  on  file  against 
most  American  oil  companies 
since  1940,  the  seven  Western 
companies  still  face  the  suit  filed 
in  1950. 

“They  still  want  to  break  us 
up.  Standard  and  others  are 
charged  with  having  been  engaged 
for  many  years  in  a  vast  conspir¬ 
acy  to  monopolize  and  restrain 
competition  in  the  production,  re¬ 
fining,  transportation  and  market¬ 
ing  of  crude  oil  and  the  thousands 
of  refined  petroleum  products  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  area. 

“So  we  are  telling  our  story  di¬ 
rect  to  the  public,”  the  company 
explained  in  presenting  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  1951  advertisements. 

This  year’s  copy  is  aimed  at  the 
same  target  but  from  a  slightly 
different  elevation.  Standard  con¬ 
tinues  its  straightforward  attack. 
The  “I’d  Like  to  Know”  box 
which  customarily  appeared  in¬ 
dented  into  a  corner  of  the  large 
photo  of  the  questioner  has  be¬ 
come  “Maybe  You’d  Like  to 
Know.”  January’s  advertising 
showed  an  Army  Air  Force  offi¬ 
cer  and  the  query  was:  “What 
does  it  take  from  an  oil  company 
to  run  an  airlift?” 

Advertising  styling  remains  the 
same.  There’s  the  attention-get¬ 
ting  photo,  factual  answers  illus- 


Company  answers  inquiries 

trated  in  black  and  white  pen 
sketches,  and  the  same  slogan  un¬ 
der  the  Standard  signature  cut: 
“plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better.” 

The  company  has  authorized 
continuance  of  this  half-page 
newspaper  copy  for  all  of  this 
year,  it  was  disclosed  by  G.  Stew¬ 
art  Brown,  Standard’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager.  A  former  press  as¬ 
sociation  man  —  he  was  United 
Press  bureau  manager  in  four 
European  capitals — Mr.  Brown  ar¬ 
rived  here  in  1948.  His  experi¬ 
ence  includes  10  years  with  U.P. 
and  six  years  with  various  newspa¬ 
pers  before  entering  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  1939,  as  vicepresident  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross. 

Decision  to  continue  the  same 
program  using  approximately  the 
same  media  and  space  bespeaks 
Standard’s  satisfaction  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  But  boards  of  directors  of 
major  companies  no  longer  back 
the  mere  hunches  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  departments. 

In  Standard’s  case,  a  1948  sur¬ 
vey  had  sought  to  learn  “how 
many  like  us  and  how  many  don’t, 
and  why.”  That  survey,  asking 
the  same  questions,  was  repeated 
during  1951.  The  company  sought 
to  learn  through  an  independent 
research  organization  the  progress 
it  had  made  in  making  friends. 

After  Four  Months 

This  survey  was  handicapped  by 
the  fact  it  was  made  when  the 
1951  advertising  program  was 
only  about  four  months  along. 
Yet  results  already  were  impres¬ 
sive  as  shown  by  many  of  the 
questions  asked.  Gains  in  the 
company’s  public  relations  were 
shown  throughout  the  list. 

There  was  a  swing  in  public  sen¬ 
timent  toward  less  government  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  oil  business,  a  15 
percent  switchover  from  those  who 
thought  the  company  “bad”  and  a 
20  percent  gain  in  those  who 
think  Standard  “not  too  big”  were 
shown  in  the  comparison  of  the 
two  polls. 

And  35  percent  fewer  people 
thought  the  company  is  “short¬ 
sighted  and  selfish,”  250  percent 
more  believed  “there  is  a  great 
deal  of  competition  in  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry.”  There  were  more  votes 


in  ads  addressed  to  public. 

endorsing  good  service,  and  20 
percent  fewer  believed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profits  were  “too  much.” 

Eleven  percent  fewer  were 
found  to  regard  Standard  as  too 
large,  20  percent  more  realized 
the  organization’s  wide  ownership, 
a  heavy  majority  viewed  the  com¬ 
pany  as  very  courteous,  a  plurali¬ 
ty  believed  prices  “about  right" 
While  many  still  think  prices  are 
set  by  agreement,  the  trend  is 
toward  the  belief  that  each  com¬ 
pany  lets  its  own  competitive 
price,  the  company  also  reported 
the  survey  showed. 

Letters  Aid  Planners 

The  letters  received  —  and  pa¬ 
tiently  answered,  individually— 
provide  an  important  phase  of  the 
public  relations  activity  in  this 
type  of  campaign.  Standard  be¬ 
lieves. 

Answers  are  provided  in  detail, 
and  some  letters  have  run  into 
extra  pages.  The  “I’d  Like  to 
Know”  department  received  350 
letters  as  a  result  of  the  invitation 
to  submit  questions.  Box-score 
classifying  followed  the  individual 
and  studied  reply  of  the  writer. 
The  tally  provided  a  valuable  aid 
in  analyzing  the  public  view. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier 
survey  that  Standard  launched  a 
campaign  describing  the  economics 
of  oil  company  operations  in  1949. 
This  campaign,  featuring  five-col¬ 
umn  by  180-line  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  also  ran  in  1950. 

This  earlier  campaign  began 
with  reports  on  two  Standard 
scholarship  winners,  instruction  in 
“the  safety-circle  in  driving,”  and 
a  message  on  the  company’s  pur¬ 
chasing  —  from  10,000  Western 
businesses  in  a  year.  Sharpening 
its  economic  messages,  the  com¬ 
pany  reported  on  the  widening  ef¬ 
fect  of  its  expenditures  on  new 
plants,  reviewed  the  stability  re¬ 
quired  in  providing  “a  Standard 
Oiler”  with  $41,073  worth  of 
tools,  and  developed  the  company 
distributor’s  activities  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  businessman. 

Standard’s  public  relations  staff 
is  well  integrated  under  Mr. 
Brown’s  direction,  with  a  head¬ 
quarters  assistant  for  each  major 
division  of  activity  in  the  company- 
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I  Coke 

QtG  U$  FA*  Of* 


press  is  a  printing  machine 


but  Press 

that  owns  it 


paper 


the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  protect  it  diligently.  That’s 
why  we  ask  that  you  make  it  Coke,  with  a  capital,  please. 

P.  S.  After  the  press  of  going  to  press  . . .  why  not  pause 
for  a  Coke? 


People  are  impressed  with  the  Press’  presses.  Confusing? 
Not  if  you  see  it  written.  Because  then  you’ll  notice  that 
“Press”  begins  with  a  capital  “P,”  meaning  a  specific 
newspaper  .  .  .  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  comes  easy 
after  that. 

Capital  letters  are  always  important  in  proper  names. 
Coke,  for  example,  is  a  perfectly  proper  name  for 
Coca-Cola.  As  such,  it  deserves  capital  treatment  where- 
cver  it’s  used.  Only  by  spelling  it  correctly  can  you  keep 
its  meaning  clear. 

One  thing  more.  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  The 
Coca-Cola  Company,  and  good  practice  requires  that 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Field’s  Pace’  Is 
Stylish  P.  R.  Copy 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

“Give  the  lady  what  she  wants," 
was  the  way  Marshall  Field,  pio¬ 
neer  Chicago  merchant,  first  ex¬ 
pressed  his  policy  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Today,  a  stylish  kind  of  public 
relations  advertising  in  newspapers 
has  been  developed  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  in  the  form  af 
“Pace,”  a  magazine  section  within 
a  newspaper,  now  in  its  third  year 
of  publication. 


Sells  the  Store 

Designed  to  reflect  the  friendly 
personality  of  Field’s  famed  de¬ 
partment  store  and  its  solid  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Chicago  com¬ 
munity,  Pace  also  does  a  selling 
job.  It  sells  the  store,  its  activi¬ 
ties  and  its  merchandise.  Al¬ 
though  institutional  in  appearance, 
the  multiple-page  section  is  equal¬ 
ly  capable  of  selling  merchandise 
when  specific  items  are  featured. 

Pace  is  scheduled  to  coincide 
with  the  peak  months  of  retailing 
activity.  The  Christmas  teason, 
for  instance,  is  a  grand  time  for 
Pace  to  spread  itself  with  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures  and  colorful  stories. 

Field’s  centennial  celebration 
this  year  is  also  an  ideal  time  for 
Pace  to  tell  the  public  about  the 
store’s  100  years  of  sincere  serv¬ 
ice.  Pace,  however,  is  not  the 
only  medium  being  used  for  the 
centennial  observance.  Once  a 
week.  Field’s  full-page  ad  opposite 
the  editorial  page  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  includes  two  full  col¬ 
umns,  headed  “Centennial  Cor¬ 
ner." 

Magazine  Format 

Pace  is  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  with  an  editorial  format — a 
format,  incidentally,  that  is  maga¬ 
zine  in  style,  rather  than  newspa¬ 
per.  It  is  produced  by  Carl  Guld- 
ager,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  editorial  staff,  with  an 
able  assist  by  Budd  Gore,  Field’s 
advertising  manager,  under  the 
over-all  guidance  of  Lawrence  B. 
Sizer,  director  of  public  relations. 

Mr.  Guldager  likens  himself  to 
the  editor,  with  Mr.  Gore  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  Mr.  Sizer 
the  publisher  or  “arbiter.”  The 
trio  determines  the  relative  amount 
of  “editorial”  and  “advertising” 
copy  that  is  to  go  into  each  four- 
page  section  bearing  the  distinc¬ 
tive  Pace  impact.  Pace  is  issued 
about  once  a  month,  with  a 
stepped-up  frequency  at  Christmas 
time.  The  section  has  appeared  in 
the  Tribune  and  the  Daily  News. 

Working  with  Mr.  Guldager  is 
a  woman  newswriter  and  a  layout 
and  idea  man.  They  design  the 
section.  Its  actual  production  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  adver- 


Guldager 


tising  department.  A  “story 
board,”  consisting  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  personnel, 
discusses  the  potential  “editorial 
content,”  exploring  ideas  with  a 
magazine  operation  viewpoint. 

Aimed  at  Women  Readers 

Actually,  it  is  a  woman’s  view¬ 
point  that  determines  the  content 
of  Pace,  Mr.  Sizer  emphasized  to 
E&P.  “Pace  is  aimed  at  feminine 
readership,  more  so  than  men,”  he 
explained. 

Mr.  Guldager  describes  Pace  as 
“a  captive  newspaper”  that  takes 
as  its  “beat”  the  store  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  customers  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  “From  a  tech¬ 
nical  standpoint,”  he  said,  “Pace 
is  an  effort  to  bring  to  the  news¬ 
paper  a  magazine  format  in  terms 
of  big,  good-quality  pictures  and 
carefully  calculated  and  written 
stories.” 

Starch  surveys  show  high  read¬ 
ership  of  Pace  among  women. 
These  studies  have  revealed  that 
Pace  has  a  higher  readership 
among  women  than  any  other 
page  in  the  paper,  except  the 
front  page,  picture  page  and 
comics. 

Individual  features  in  Pace 
have  greater  women  readership 
than  any  other  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  aside  from  those  on  page 
one,  the  women’s  page  and  the 
comics.  Similarly,  Pace  stories  are 
equally  well  read  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Plenty  of  Material 

Surprisingly,  Pace’s  staff  has 
little  trouble  in  finding  editorial 
material,  largely  because  the  store 
itself  has  a  bonafide  personality. 
“We  have  more  than  enough  mate¬ 
rial  to  publish  Pace  once  a  week, 
if  we  wanted  to,”  said  Mr.  Guld¬ 
ager. 

“We  have  learned  that  if  you 
give  more  time  and  attention  to 
presenting  a  story  in  Pace,  you 
don’t  lose  readers  half  way 
through  the  story.  Its  acceptance 
has  been  exceedingly  gratifying. 
Actually  its  acceptance  has  been 
more  than  was  originally  ex¬ 
pected.” 


From  a  production  standpoint, 
the  section  represents  the  latest 
ideas  in  pictures,  layouts  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  which  add  up  to  a 
new  way  of  using  an  old  and 
proven  medium — newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Free-lance  photograph¬ 
ers  are  employed  to  do  the  photo¬ 
graphic  work. 

Pace  Can  Sell 

That  the  “editorial  content”  can 
sell  has  been  proved  time  and 
again.  Stories  often  sell  out  a 
complete  stock  of  merchandise 
featured  within  three  days  after 
the  section  appears.  Pace  for 
January  naturally  played  up 
Field’s  centennial  birthday  on  page 
one. 

Inside,  however,  wps  a  “sell” 
feature  dealing  with  the  store’s 
linen  section,  in  keeping  with  Jan¬ 
uary  as  a  “white  sale”  month. 
The  linen  section  story  told  the 
story  behind  the  merchandise, 
rather  than  emphasizing  price. 

“Pace  is  like  a  four-way  cold 
tablet,”  declared  Mr.  Guldager  in 
stressing  that  Pace  fits  into  the 
store’s  organization  pattern,  in¬ 
cluding  buyers  and  the  general 
merchandising  manager. 

“Store  selling”  is  not  new  at 
Field’s.  In  this  category  of  insti¬ 
tutional,  or  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  Field’s  has  been  both  a  pio¬ 
neer  and  a  leader.  The  store  has 
a  rich  tradition  in  finding  new 
ways  of  using  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space. 

Back  in  the  days  when  H.  Gor¬ 
don  Selfridge,  former  Marshall 
Field  partner,  was  active  in  the 
store’s  management,  he  would  add 
a  “personal  note”  at  the  top  of 
his  newspaper  ads,  calling  special 
attention  to  merchandise  offered. 

Caleb  Column  Popular 

The  popular  Caleb  column  dates 
back  to  the  mid-’30’s  as  a  daily  in¬ 
stitutional  editorial  ad  appearing  in 
the  Tribune.  It  was  the  modern 
outgrowth  of  the  personal  touch 
provided  by  Mr.  Selfridge.  Such  a 
column  enabled  the  reader  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of 
Field’s  policies,  ideals  and  char¬ 
acter.  TTie  Caleb  column  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  Pace. 

During  the  last  war,  “Dear  Pub¬ 
lic”  came  into  being.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  lighter  vein  than  the 
Caleb  series.  “Dear  Public”  told 
human  interest  highlights  about 
the  big  store  on  State  Street.  It 
brought  a  bit  of  sunshine  into  the 
drab  war  period.  “Centennial  Cor¬ 
ner”  today  is  a  further  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  idea — to  win  pub¬ 
lic  good  will.  A  television  ver¬ 
sion  of  Pace  is  being  telecast 
weekly  under  Field’s  sponsorship 
as  part  of  the  store’s  centenni^ 
observance. 

Pace  in  newspapers  is  viewed  as 
genuine  advertising  service  and  not 
a  noble  experiment,  Mr.  Sizer  told 
E&P.  Proof  of  its  universal  ap¬ 
peal  came  last  Christmas  when  a 
national  news  picture  service  paid 
Pace  its  greatest  compliment.  The 
picture  service  asked  permission 
.  to  reproduce  a  Christmas  picture 
feature  for  its  clients. 


CENTURY  CAKE  featured  oo 
front  page  of  Marshall  P'iel^l 
“Pace,"  the  Chicago  store’s  month¬ 
ly  public  relations  medium — a 
magazine  section  within  a  news¬ 
paper  in  paid  space. 

Public  Relations  Class 
At  U.  of  Mississippi 

Marvin  M.  Black,  director  of 
the  department  of  public  relations 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
has  lined  up  leaders  from  business, 
labor  and  government  to  serve  as 
visiting  lecturers  this  Spring  for 
his  class  in  public  relations. 
Among  them  will  be: 

William  Werner,  director  of 
public  relations,  Procter  and  Gam¬ 
ble,  Cincinnati;  John  T.  Thacher, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  public 
relations.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  New  York;  E.  Hu¬ 
ber  Ulrich,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia;  Stanley  H. 
Ruttenberg,  director  of  education 
and  research.  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Vaughn  Bryant,  Private 
Enterprise  Cooperation  Office,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  New  Orleans; 
Monsieur  Pierre  Millet,  Counselor 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Senor  A.  Cirera, 
Consul  of  Spain,  New  Orleans;  A 
D.  Francis,  British  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  New  Orleans;  George  Crow- 
son,  assistant  to  the  president.  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago; 
Ernest  Stewart,  director  of  publi¬ 
city,  National  Cotton  Council. 
Memphis. 

■ 

35,000  Employed 
In  PR  Work 

Chicago — The  practice  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  had  grown  in  1951  to 
the  point  where  35,000  persons 
were  engaged  in  it  full  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dale  O’Brien  in  “1952 
Britannica  Book  of  the  Year.” 

Mr.  O’Brien  points  out  that  an 
estimated  6,500  were  employes  of 
the  federal  government,  3,500  were 
employed  in  public  relations  coun¬ 
selling  firms,  and  about  25,000 
were  on  the  public  relations  pay¬ 
rolls  of  business,  industrial,  educa¬ 
tional,  charitable  and  other  insti¬ 
tutional  organizations,  and  of  state 
and  municipal  governments. 


EPITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Februcoy  16.  1952 


STEEL  SALESMEN  AT  WORK  IN 
WORLD’S  BIGGEST  SCRAP  HUNT 


I 


I  ■  TO  KEEP  the  constantly  growing  steel  mills 
supplied  with  scrap,  334  local  task  forces  have 
been  organized  by  the  makers  and  distributors 
of  steel.  They  help  persuade  industry,  farmers 
and  local  government  people  to  part  with 
obsolete  machines,  structures  and  equipment. 
341/2  million  gross  tons  of  purchased  scrap 
were  needed  in  1951.  Even  more  will  be  needed 


Ua  “A  YEAR  without  earning  its  keep  should  put  any 
machine  on  the  scrap  list,”  a  member  of  a  local  Scrap 
Hunt  Committee  tells  plant  engineer  (above)  ...One 
plant  cleared  10,000  feet  of  valuable  space  by  organ¬ 
izing  to  get  rid  of  “doubtful  value”  equipment. 


fa  a  MILES  OF  STREETS, thousands  of  factories, 
shops,  farms  and  storage  yards  are  being  cov¬ 
ered  regularly  by  approximately  9,000  steel 
salesmen,  in  their  campaign  to  feed  their 
growing  mills.  Machines,  structures  and. 
equipment  of  doubtful  value  (that  can  be 
scrapped)  are  their  goal. 

I  T  O  R  &  P  U,B  L I S  H  E  R  for  February  16,  1952 


•ta  YOU  CAN  SCRAP  HUNT,  TOO.  If  you  own,  or 
manage  a  farm,  shop  or  factory  and  want  to  organize 
a  scrap  appraisal  plan,  your  local  Scrap  Mobilization 
Committee  will  help  you.  Your  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  committee. 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

R.  R.  Uses  Newspapers 
In  National  Crusade 

By  Julian  Stag 


Dallas  —  “Work,  save,  vote, 
pray.’’ 

That  slogan,  now  echoing  around 
the  country,  is  the  heart  of  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road. 

It  is  probably  unique  in  rail¬ 
roading  public  relations,  and  in 
many  ways  an  exceptional  insti¬ 
tutional  effort  by  an  American 
corporation.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  current  case  where  an  in¬ 
dustrial  concern,  on  any  large 
scale,  is  seeking  to  sell  the  public 
on  prayer. 

The  campaign  is  running  in  120 
newspapers,  not  only  in  the  Texas 
&  Pacific’s  “on-line”  territory  of 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico, 
but  in  major  cities  from  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles,  Washington, 
D.  C..  to  Portland,  Ore. 

Its  schedule  takes  in  dailies  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
among  many  others. 

Begun  last  year  the  T  &  P’s  cam¬ 
paign  is  continuing  through  1952, 
thanks  to  an  impressive  public  re¬ 
ception  to  its  message.  The  T  &  P 
won  the  silver  anvil  award  of  the 
American  Public  Relations  Asso- 


country.  What  could  be  more  sel¬ 
fish  than  to  want  to  save  the  good 
things  our  way  of  life  provides? 
What  could  be  more  selfish  than 
to  try  to  foster  in  others  a  belief 
in  God’s  wisdom  and  trust  in  Him 
to  the  end  that  you  and  I  and 
our  country  may  be  strong?” 

Mr.  Vollmer’s  associates,  de¬ 
scribing  his  outlook,  say  that  it  is 
best  summed  up  in  the  Golden 
Rule,  “which  he  both  quotes  and 
practices,”  as  one  associate  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

The  T  &  P’s  campaign  reflects 
not  only  its  president’s  American¬ 
ism  philosophy,  but  also  his  grasp 
of  the  idea  of  public  relations  as 
a  force. 

He  became  president  in  1945. 
At  that  time  the  T  &  P  had  no 
public  relations  department  or  ac¬ 
tivity  at  all.  Mr.  Vollmer  created 
a  department,  with  a  large-scale 
program  and  budget.  It  has  given 
the  name  of  T  & 


Church  ad,  run  in  December,  Jan¬ 
uary,  drew  tremendous  response. 


W.  G.  Vollmer,  T  &  P  president, 
and  J.  B.  Shores,  p.r.  director, 
check  the  mail. 

Vollmer  developed  the  concept  of 
“The  Four  Pillars”  around  his 
basic  theme,  “Work,  save,  vote, 
pray — to  make  America  strong.” 
Religious  Note 

Last  month,  T  &  P  copy,  strik¬ 
ing  the  religious  note  of  the  four¬ 
way  campaign,  headlined,  “Unless 
the  Lord  build  the  house  ...” 
illustrated  with  a  towering  church 
edifice.  It  called  for  reaffirmation 


fion  feld  *  transporta-  qJ  and  the  power  of  the  decision  to  use  newspapers  in 

In  March,  the  T  &  P  ads  5  jt  drew  the  biggest  response  in 

the  campaign  to  date,  the  T  &  P 
reports.  On  a  single  day  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  there  were  610  letters  from 
readers  of  the  ads.  Presidents  of 


_  P  new  lustre  not 
only  in  the  Southwest  but  nation-  prayer  for  the  president  of  me  rail- 
ally — a  fact  of  consequence  to  a 
railroad  which  handles  a  gross 
business  currently  totaling  more 
than  $75,000,000  annually. 

J.  B.  Shores,  who  had  headed 
the  T  &  P’s  public  relations  setup 
since  Mr.  Vollmer  called  him  in 
for  the  new  job,  six  and  a  half 
years  ago,  says  of  the  “Four  Pil¬ 
lars”  campaign:  “It’s  overwhelmed 
us.  I’m  so  doggone  far  behind  on 
my  mail.  We  answer  every  letter 
individually.  No  rubber  stamp  sig¬ 
natures.  The  response  has  exceed^ 
anything  we  had  hoped  for.  The 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  public 
has  been,  you  might  say,  unani¬ 
mous.” 

Mr.  Shores,  discussing  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  campaign,  said  that 


road  and  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram?”  With  them,  Mr.  Shores 
bowed  his  head  in  prayer. 

On  ‘Right  Track’ 

A  Wall  Street  broker,  who  saw 
a  T  &  P  ad  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  wrote,  “I  only 
wish  we  had  more  organizations 
who  would  publicly  express  them¬ 
selves  likewise.” 

And  a  letter  from  a  Port  of  Oak¬ 
land  official  commented,  “If  more 
of  our  larger  national  concerns 
would  occasionally  give  their  cli¬ 
entele  some  of  this  type  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  result  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  development  of  a  higher 
quality  of  citizenry.” 

Mail  like  this,  says  Mr.  Shores, 
reassures  the  T  &  P  that  it  is  on  the 


T  &  P  ads — 5 
columns  by  14  inches — will  show 
a  sturdy,  bright-eyed  boy,  with 
his  spelling  blocks  and  toys,  along¬ 
side  timely  copy  (in  view  of  elec¬ 
tion  season),  headlined  “He  Needs 
Your  Vote — to  Stay  Free!” 

Self-Government 
Copy  begins:  “Our  children’s 
future  is  uncertain,  because  our 
country’s  future  is  uncertain.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  let  them  down.  Can 
it  be  that  self-government  interests 
us  no  more,  that  the  priceless  gift 
of  personal  freedom  can  find  no 
takers?  ...”  It  concludes  with  a 
plea  for  a  return  “to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  habit  of  taking  a  part  in  our 
democratic  government” 

Simple  appeals  in  this  vein, 
whether  on  the  “Work,”  “Save,” 
“Vote”  or  “Pray”  angle  of  the 
campaign,  give  the  T  &  P  messages 
a  grass-roots,  meeting-house,  qual- 
ity. 

Since  its  start  in  May,  1951,  the 
TAP  campaign  has  brought  a 
flood  of  some  25,000  letters  to  the 
railroad’s  home  office  in  Dallas.  It 
has  resulted  in  distribution  of  more 
than  600,000  copies  of  a  booklet 
“The  Four  Pillars  of  Freedom,” 
by  W.  G.  Vollmer,  T  &  P  presi¬ 
dent. 

It  was  in  this  booklet  (a  reprint 
of  his  original  article)  that  Mr. 


order  to  reach  the  national  audi-  right  track  in  its  exp^dimre  of 
ence  was  arrived  at  early.  considerable  money  and  effort  in 

Use  Newspapers  Americanism  emsade 

“If  you  want  to  reach  the  great 

American  public,”  he  commented,  that  would 

reauers  oi  me  aus.  riesiuciiis  ui  “you’ve  eot  to  do  it  throiioh  the  «ven  in  a  small  way,  that  wouiu 

big  companies,  groups  of  all  kinds,  neSspfpe^  Ve  public  doesn’t  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 

.•„h;„;h..o1c  for™.  onH  ™  newspapers,  me  public  doesnt  basic  American 

way  of  life,  that  in  some  way  and 
in  some  form  we  will  be  amply 


individuals  on  farms  and  in  cities, 
wrote. 

Came  one  letter,  in  a  big  child¬ 
like  penmanship,  from  Pauls  Val¬ 
ley,  Okla.,  saying:  “Sir,  in  answer 
of  seeing  your  advertisement  1 
send  my  name  and  address  for  a 
copy  of  the  4  Pillows  [sic!]  of 
Freedom  for  I  sure  do  believe  in 
prayer  to  our  God.  Sure  I  do.  Jim¬ 
mie  Morris.” 

Letters  like  Jimmie’s  (despite, 
or  even  because  of,  his  spelling  of 
“Pillars”)  give  Mr.  Vollmer  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  with  the  T  & 
P’s  endeavor. 

His  philosophy  back  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  he  explains,  is  that  indus¬ 
tries  as  well  as  persons  should  be 
good  citizens,  making  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  nation’s  welfare. 

“Today,”  he  says,  “the  greatest 
need  is  to  preserve  our  freedom, 
and  our  free  institutions,  and  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Republic.” 

Further,  he  insists  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  “really  a  selfish  one.” 

“I’m  thinking,”  the  railroad 
president  explains,  “of  myself,  my 
friends,  our  children  and  our 


read  all  the  magazines,  but  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  public  does  read  the 
newspapers.” 

Since  the  T  &  P  could  not  expect 
to  cover  all  newspapers  in  every 
large  community,  the  railroad  has 


rewarded.” 

High  school  newspapers,  relig¬ 
ious  publications,  trade  union  or- 


gans,  church  programs,  and  van- 
innat  ous  kffids  of  magazincs  have  picked 


supplemented  the  campaign 

an  occasional  insertion  in  national  — - - - fmm 

magazines.  Next  month,  an  adap-  “P  ‘^Py 


tation  of  the  newspaper  church  ad 
will  run  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Sermons  from  the  pulpit,  edi¬ 
torials  in  newspapers  from  the 
great  dailies  to  country  weeklies, 
as  well  as  letters  from  individuals 
and  groups,  have  been  built  around 
the  T  &  P  ads,  notably  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appeal  to  a  religious 
reawakening. 

Recently,  Mr.  Shores  had  two 
visitors  in  his  office  in  the  T  &  P 
Building  in  downtown  Dallas,  a 
minister  and  a  representative  of  a 
Midwestern  college.  Both  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  T  &  P  ads,  had  obtained 
copies  of  “The  Four  Pillars”  for 
distributing. 

Before  they  left,  they  said, 
“Would  you  mind  if  we  offered  a 


the  T  &  P  ads  or  from  Mr.  Voll¬ 
mer’s  “The  Four  Pillars.” 

When  the  campaign  wm 
launched  last  spring,  proofs  of  W 
initial  newspaper  ad,  accompanico 
by  copies  of  the  booklet,  were 
mailed  to  75,000  business  and 
other  leaders,  and  to  members  ot 
Congress,  governors,  publishers, 
mayors  of  large  cities,  etc.  Regu¬ 
lar  mailings  of  reprints  of  the  ads, 
in  answer  to  requests,  help  broaden 
the  readership. 

The  T  &  P  is  using  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
tween  4,000,000  and  5,000,000. 
Ads  break  first  in  T  &  P  on-line 
cities,  then  appear  in  the  other 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  the  following  month. 
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Press  Flexibility 
Vital  in  P.  R.  Ads 

By  Norman  Draper 
Director,  American  Meat  Institute 

The  appeal  of  public  relations  ! 
advertising  in  the  daily  press  is  | 
strongest,  we  have  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  when  it  is  possible  to  have  i 
the  advertising  geared  to  the  news 
of  the  day.  That’s  when  it  really 
pays  off. 

To  be  most  effective,  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  in  the  daily 
press  must  be  in  tempo  with 
breaking  news,  closely  and  imme¬ 
diately  related  to  topical  questions 
and  events. 

This  kind  of  advertising  serves 
best  when  it  offers  readers  the 
kind  of  fare  they  seek  in  their 
news  columns:  namely,  informa¬ 
tion  about  matters  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  personal  concern  to  the 
reader  in  his  own  locality  in  his 
own  local  newspaper. 

The  impact  of  these  messages, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
measure  it,  is  greatest  when  the  ... 

subjects  discussed  in  the  public  Norman  Draper 

relations  ads  are  subjects  which 

have  been  and  presently  are  in  imposed  on  our  industry  and,  in 


Managements  Now  Hallmcirk  Us©S 
Recognize  P.R.  61  NewSpCip©rs 

“Significant  highlight  of  the  year  V,_|^  A /I 

(1951)  was  the  almost  universal  i  Ol  I  tU©  ikU 
acceptance  by  management  of  Pub-  “Christmas  in  an  Envelope" 
lie  Relations  as  an  integral  part  of  proved  to  be  a  distinctive  institu- 
policy  planning  in  all  fields  of  or-  {jonal  message  by  Hallmark  Cards 
ganized  activity,”  Public  Relations  j„  Sunday  newspapers  last  Dec.  23. 
News  reported  in  its  annual  review  full-page  ad  ran  in  61  news- 

issue.  papers  in  60  cities  after  Hall 

During  the  year  41  P.R.  execu-  Brothers,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
tives  were  given  the  title  of  vice-  ^ad  used  1,000-line  ads  in  news- 
president  with  full  responsibility  papers  in  about  30  cities  to  adver- 
and  authority  for  handling  the  P.R.  rise  its  “Christmas  Card  Train.” 
function  of  their  organization,  it  latter  ad  ran  Dec.  4  and  was 
was  reported.  Four  were  reported  supplemented  by  voluntary  local 
to  have  been  upped  to  the  post  of  dealer  tie-in  copy, 
executive  vicepresident,  and  more  yhe  attractive  pre-Christmas  ad, 
than  20  were  elected  to  serve  on  headed  “Christmas  in  an  Envel- 


their  boards  of  directors.  ope,”  carried  the  following  mes- 

'  sage: 

_  -  .a  «  ‘Wonderful — isn’t  it — that  we 

Reno  Club  Finds  hoia  in  our  two  hands  the 

«  1  ■  richest  gifts  of  this  world. 

Public  Relation  ^  ’.“J  SS 

Ads  Profitable  day  cake  candle  ...  a  Christmas 

Reno,  Nev.  —  Long-famed  in  “a  small  silver  ring  can  hold  a 
many  ways,  “the  biggest  little  city  lifetime  of  love. 


in  the  world”  is  now  out  for  laurels 
in  public  relations  as  expressed  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

Reno’s  new  boast  is  a  campaign 


“And  the  faith  of  centuries  is 
wrapped  in  an  infant  length  of 
swaddling  cloth. 

“So  it  is  today  that  u'c  can  wrap 


which  has  run  weekly  for  five  all  the  warmth  and  good  will  of 
years,  has  already  provided  a  book  our  hearts  and  send  them  to  the 
of  208  pages,  and  still  rolls  on.  corners  of  the  earth  ...  in  an 


the  news. 

Immediacy  Dictates 
This  factor,  immediacy,  often — 


fact,  all  industries,  are  conditions  »  me 

ove;  which  industrv  has  no  con-  of  copy  devoted  entirely  to  Ne- 


The  campaign  is  the  presentation  envelope. 
copy  devoted  entirely  to  Ne-  “May  the  cards  you  send  and  re- 


trol.  And  the  “rules”  change  fast  history  by  Harolds  Club  a  ceive  bring  you  an  abiiiulance  of 

—sometimes  dailv  pioneer  institution  in  this  state  the  joy  and  hopes  that  is  Christ- 


1 1115  laciui,  jiiiiiicumcy,  uiicn —  sometimes  daily  piuucci  iii^iuuuuii  m  uua  aiaw?  me  jc 

but  not  always-^ictates  use  of  a  striking  example  of  this  kind  where  gambling  is  entirely  fit  and  mas.” 

space.  The  question  becomes,  “Is  handicap  occurred  during  OPA  proper  within  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Favorable  Reaction 

^is  message  one  which  the  pub-  ^  x, hen  the  Institute  was  using  ^nd  advertising  by  a  gambling  q.  Hall,  president  of  Hall 

he  should  have  right  now?  In  newspaper  space  to  supplement  house  is  just  as  circumspect  ^  Brothers,  told  E&P:  “We  have,  on 
such  instances,  the  flexibility  of  the  coverage  of  news  about  ration-  copy  devoted  to  horse-breeding  and  occasions  in  the  past,  used  news- 


daily  press  is  a  distinct  advantage. 


Advertisements  had  been  placed  by  one  of  the  country’s  old- 


While  some  other  media  require  scheduled  in  300  newsnaners  from  tracks, 
a  30-day  or  longer  period  between  scheduled  in  300  newspapers  trom 


a  30-day  or  longer  period  between 
the  ad  deadline  and  the  ad’s  ap- 


coast  to  coast  to  explain  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  red  point  requirements 


iced  py  one  oi  tne  country  s  oio-  papers  for  somewhat  similar  mes- 
t  tracks.  sages,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we 

Widely  Known  have  done  anything  quite  like  we 

You've  probably  seen  Harolds  did  this  year  (1951).  It’s  hard  to 


mife  imm(>di^^<»  timoiu  A  consumer  lard  purchases  dur-  Club  advertising  before,  even  if  measure  results  from  an  ad  of  this 

dramatic  e.xample  of  this  flexibili-  ‘"f  you’ve  never  been  in  Nevada  or  kind,  but  we’ve  had  many  very 

tv  occurred  not  lnni»  nctn  u/tien  ^idcuhle  public  confusion  about  received  a  Nevada  newspaper.  For  favorable  reactions  to  it. 


ty  occurred  not  long  ago  when 
the  Institute  was  interested  in 


rationing  regulations.  The  day  be-  covered  wagons  bearing  the  slo-  The  story  behind  the  public  re- 


reachinc  a  oarticiiHr  indience  with  ‘^ore  the  ads  were  to  appear,  OPA,  gan:  “In  Reno,  It’s  Harolds  Club”  lations  approach  by  Hallmark  is  a 

a  particular^  message  on  a  narticn  without  any  prior  notice,  suddenly  are  seen  along  the  Coast’s  Red-  testimonial  to  the  flexibility  of 

lar  dav _ the  next  dav  niiWno  th^  removed  lard  from  the  red  point  wood  Highway,  east  of  the  Rock-  newspaper  advertising.  The  copy 

ies,  and  down  in  the  bayou  land  of  theme  “Christmas  in  an  Envelope” 


lar  day— the  next  day.  During  the 

forenoon  of  the  day  before  the  ''^t  entirely. 


advertising  should  appear,  copy  ^  scramble  to  Louisiana  in  the  deep  South.  was  originally  given  to  Norman 

for  the  advertising  message  was  advertisements,  a  num-  Despite  these  outdoor  boards  Rockwell,  noted  artist,  to  deve  op 

teletvned  and  tplcnhnnpd  tr.  a  pupcrs  could  not  be  reached  which  have  amazed  tourists  thou-  into  a  special  Christmas  illustra- 


"  n\rme^TnTthe  rnsthuteVdtscu7 


homes' witS'ou’i  ord. 

mpeoanp  Hicnt  that  lard  was  point  free.  jr 


in  time  and  the  Institutes  discus-  sands  of  miles  from  here,  Harolds  tion. 

sion  of  lard  red  points  appeared  js  basically  a  newspaper  advertis-  Meanwhile  last  summer,  the 
in  some  papers  in  space  adjoining  Jng  organization.  Here’s  the  rec-  Kansas  floods  engulfed  Kansas 


City,  home  of  Hallmark  Cards. 


The  great  advantage,  of  course,  Harolds  Club  agreed  to  the  sug 

is  that  with  the  daily  newspaper  ^^avoring  to  prevent  such  things  gestion  of  Joe  F.  Melcher,  adver 
one  can  be  on  the  spot  on  the  dot.  f  ^  manager,  Nevada  State  Jour 


In  wartime,  Raymond  I.  Smith  Mr.  Hall  commissioned  Mr.  Rock- 
Harolds  Club  agreed  to  the  sug-  well  to  paint  “The  Spirit  of  Kan- 
stion  o"f  Joe  F.  Melcher,  adver-  sas  City”  as  a  tribute  to  that  city’s 


Under  such  circumstances  the  ad 


rom  happening.  tising  manager,  Nevada  State  Jour-  courage.  The  artist  had  to  drop  the 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  „al  and  Reno  Evening  Gazette,  Christmas  theme  for  the  job  at 


WIIVJVI  h'>UWIl  Wll  VU1115lCtllCC5  UlC  au  ..•I.  ‘a.  1I«  a1  -  - -  - - 

is  most  effective  when  its  message  intelligently  that  ^  ^ould  be  a  good  idea  to  hand, 

is  either  spot  news  or  closely  re-  P  71-  advertising  in  support  Mr. 


IS  either  spot  news  vi  vriu^dv  ic*  i_i*  »  *.•  *  ’au  *  ww...-.  -  - - -  — * -  — 

lated  to  spot  news.  public  relations  subjects,  without  gj  ^ar  Bonds.  The  public  rela-  sas  City”  painting  was  reproduced 

Even  with  the  flexibility  which  having  to  keep  one  eye  tions  results  of  the  copy  appearing  in  four  colors  in  the  Kansas  City 

is  characteristic  of  the  daily  press,  direction  of  govern-  these  two  Nevada  affiliates  of  (Mo.)  Star  for  Sunday,  Feb.  3. 

V\X/lft1v  f*rianJTfnCT  ment  regulations.  .Sneidel  Newsnaners  Tnr  were  The  newsnaner  ad  was  developed 


Rockwell’s  “Spirit  of  Kan- 


swiftly  changing  conditions  some¬ 
times  make  it  difficult  for  us  and 
our  advertising  agency  to  prepare 
advertising  which  will  stand  up 


64-Page  Fiesta  Issue  regular  source  of  community  V 
The  Mission  (Tex.)  Times,  a  fare  and  war  effort  advertising. 


Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  were  The  newspaper  ad  was  developed 
good  and  Mr.  Smith  became  a  in  time  for  the  Dec.  23  Sunday 
regular  source  of  community  wel-  papers.  Newspaper  advertising  sup- 


even  overnight.  This,  unfortunate-  weekly,  published  a  64-page,  eight-  Mr.  Smith  is  a  right  smart  horn-  of  radio  and  television.  The  firm 
ly,  is  especially  true  nowadays  section  edition  recently,  signaling  bre  who  knows  not  to  stop  while  is  sponsoring  TV  programs  in  36 


re  and  war  effort  advertising.  plements  Hallmark’s  extensive  use 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  right  smart  horn-  of  radio  and  television.  The  firm 


since  so  many  of  the  conditions  the  start  of  the  Texas  Citrus  Fiesta. 


{Continued  on  page  35) 
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he’s  riding  a  winner,  and  he  began 
figuring  on  a  jackpot  attraction. 
His  decision  was  to  run  a  series  on 
Nevada’s  pioneer  history,  and  to 
run  it  in  every  legal  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  in  Nevada. 

The  Thomas  C.  Wilson  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  was  set  to  work  here, 
and  the  continuing  series  began  in 
1946.  Requests  for  reprints  fol¬ 
lowed  promptly,  and  Mr.  Smith 
knew  he  had,  sure  enough,  hit  a 
jackpot.  He  announced  that  Har¬ 
olds  Club  would  provide  full  color 
illustrations  on  the  walls  of  the 
gambling  club  and  that  these  would 
be  made  available  in  booklet  form. 

Going  a  step  further,  Harolds 
Club  erected  signs  around  the  state 
at  the  scenes  of  the  incidents  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  advertising.  The 
western  theme  was  developed  in 
the  C'lub’s  interior  decoration,  and 
later  the  Covered  Wagon  Room 
was  added.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Roaring  Camp  addition,  con¬ 
taining  a  museum  of  the  pioneers. 
Nor  was  that  all.  A  third  floor 
was  constructed,  “Fort  Smith,”  pro¬ 
viding  still  further  presentation  of 
western  Americana. 

In  the  Roaring  Camp  room  are 
gun  collections,  early  day  carriages 
and  other  antiques.  Adaptations  of 
the  advertising  work  were,  in  some 
cases,  painted  on  the  Club  mirrors. 

The  pioneer  history  advertising 
series  was  prepared,  designed  and 
written  under  direction  of  the 
Thomas  C.  Wilson  Advertising 
Agency  here.  Research  work  was 
conducted  by  staff  members  over 
a  sbt-year  period.  Most  of  the 
drawings  appearing  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  bear  the  signature  of 
Paul  Meyland. 

The  volume  which  appeared  just 
recently  contain  reproductions  of 
a  majority  of  the  advertisements 
presented  over  the  six-year  period 
just  ended.  The  preface  notes  that 
the  “volume  is  not  represented  as 
a  history  of  Nevada,  although  the 
material  it  contains  is  as  accurate 
as  known  records  permit."  Each 
page,  it  is  noted,  represents  a  com¬ 
plete  advertisement,  “designed  and 
written  as  a  single  anecdote  hav¬ 
ing  some  significance  in  Nevada 
pioneer  history.” 

Large  size  advertising  was  used 
throughout  the  series,  copy  in  the 
two  Reno  dailies  being  four  col¬ 
umns  by  16  inches.  Individual  ad¬ 
vertisements  told  of  such  episodes 
as  the  naming  of  a  lake,  the  Indian 
legend  of  the  white  dragon,  Neva¬ 
da’s  first  battle,  mining  camp 
events,  or  of  early  travel,  both  by 
stage  and  pioneer  railroad.  Legends 
recalled  ranged  from  those  of  the 
mining  camp  to  the  Paiute  Indian's 
belief  concerning  creation. 

Is  such  advertising  profitable? 
Come  to  Harolds  Club’s  Roaring 
Camp  room  some  day,  count  the 
visitors,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
Mr.  Smith’s  experience  shows  oth¬ 
ers  can  hit  a  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  jackpot,  too. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


High  Lights  .  .  .  Advances  in  the  crucial 
held  lit'  jet  fuel  supply  have  raisetl  the 
petcentaue  iif  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  that  is 
usable  fuel  from  6' ,  to  around  50',  with 
further  increases  to  come.  Improved  dis¬ 
tillation  processes  are  responsible  .  .  . 
(iettinu  aircraft  warmed  up  and  aloft  in 
sub-zero  temperatures  often  takes  up  to 
four  hours.  Hut  a  new  method  of  warming 
u|)  enjiine  oil  now  shaves  that  time  to 
.ihout  half  an  hour,  even  at  6.s°  below  .  .  . 
In  W  iirld  War  II,  airframe  and  ennine  ac¬ 
counted  for  .S.s'  i  to  UO' ,  of  the  cost  of  a 
typical  plane,  liulay,  with  automatic  fire 
control  systems,  trackini;  systems,  navijia- 
tional  eiiuipmetit  and  the  like,  electronics 
make  up  half  of  a  typical  jilane’s  cost  .  .  . 
r.  S.  production  of  titanium,  vital  to  jet  en¬ 
gines.  should  hit  a  5(MM)-tons-a-year  pace 
by  the  end  of  1U52,  compated  with  70  tons 
in  lO.SO  .  .  .  .XccoriliiiK  to  inilustry  sta¬ 
tistics,  the  U.  S.  airline  industry  took  in 
over  a  billion  dollars  revenue  in  19.S1,  a 
il'j  boost  over  19.S0,  the  previous  record 
year.  I’asseniier  revenue  climbed  21'/,  and 
catKo  revenue  2.1^,,  while  U.  S.  mail, 
because  of  lower  mail  pay  scales  in  many 
instances,  dropped  .1',,. 


Research  Rides  a  Rocket  to  hunt  facts,  fij’- 
iires  and  formulas  in  the  upper  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  Naval  Research  Lab’s  work 
at  White  Sands  Hrovinj;  Grounds,  N.  .\l. 
.Martin  Vikinu  rockets  play  a  major  role 
in  this  pruuram.  Last  summer,  the  seventh 
V'ikinK  cracked  the  world’s  altitude  reconl 
for  sinulc-staue  rockets  .  .  .  nosing  l.LS 
miles  into  the  blue  at  a  top  speed  of  4100 
m.p.h.  Now  an  eiuhth  VikinK  is  beinu 
readied  for  laiincbini:  ...  to  unlock  still 
more  mysteries  «>f  the  upper  atmosphere. 

It  will  flash  back  information  on  cosmic 
rays  and  the  ionosphere;  plot  pressures 
and  temperatures  of  the  earth’s  various 
atmospheric  layers;  measure  the  effect  of 
altitude  on  the  earth’s  macnetic  field; 
probe  for  specrroKraphic  data  on  the  sun; 
and  help  swell  the  pool  of  kiiowledue 
needed  for  hinh-altitude  Hiuht. 


Haadad  for  High-Spaad  Taits  at  Kdwards 
.Air  Force  Hase,  .Muroc,  C'al.,  is  the  first  of 
two  Martin  .\H-51  developmental  tacti¬ 
cal  bombers.  The  three-jet,  swept-win^ 
plane  with  its  towerini;  I'-tail  completeil 
I'hase  I  and  II  .Air  Force  llij;ht  tests  at 
the  .Martin  Airport,  Baltimore.  Valuable 
e.\|>erimental  data  has  been  accumulated 
which  will  be  of  considerable  assistance 
in  future  research  and  development. 


New  Synthetic  Oil  .  .  .  Combined  efforts 
of  the  Navy,  the  .Air  Force  and  industry 
have  resulted  in  the  first  joint  military 
specification  for  a  synthetic  lubricating 
oil  for  nas  turbine  aircraft  enuines.  It  will 
withstand  operating  temperatures  from 
minus  6.s  to  plus  .SOO  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
being  about  one-third  as  viscous  as  the 
best  petroleum-base  product  at  the  lower 
temperature  and  one-twentieth  as  vtdatile 
at  the  upper  temperature. 


Growth  of  on  Idea  ...  As  early  as  1‘M.S, 
Martin  formed  a  small  “.Special  Weapons” 
group  to  rleal  with  electronic  and  me¬ 
chanical  problems  in  designing  aircraft 
that  perform  far  beyond  man's  normal 
capabilities.  lOday,  this  group  numbers  in 
the  multi-hundreds  and  includes  many 
outstanding  scientists  in  electronics,  servo¬ 
mechanisms  and  related  fields.  The  group 
plays  a  major  role  in  systems  engineering, 
at  Martin,  a  new  concept  which  integrates 
all  the  factors  involved  in  building  modern 
aircraft.  It’s  described  in  our  new  brochure, 
“.Martin  Systems  F.ngineering  .  .  .  answer 
ro  the  air  challenge  of  the  Fifties.”  We  will 
be  happy  to  send  you  a  free  copy  upon 
request. 


W  AID^DJirT 


AIRCRArT 
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Wall  St.  Ads  Supply 
Facts  for  Investors 


By  T.  J.  Ross 

Ivy  Lee  ,and  T.  J.  Boss 


It  IS  A  GOOD  thing  that  in  an 
industrial  civilization,  so  to  speak, 
where  the  standard  of  living  and 
the  general  well-being  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been  anywhere  else  at  any  time, 
business  should  be  interesting  itself 
more  seriously  than  ever  before  in 
seeking  to  get  people  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  it.  Adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  is  zertainly 
one  of  the  avenues  to  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  what  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  wish  people  to  know. 

Business  seems  to  be  increasing 
its  use  of  institutional  advertising 
of  this  kind.  Some  of  its  critics 
contend  that  such  increase  has  run 
more  to  volume  than  it  has  to  be- 
lievability  and  effectiveness  —  and 
there  may  be  something  in  this 
point  of  view.  The  reader  can  try 
it  out  for  himself.  What  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  yesterday’s 
newspapers  does  he  remember? 

And  if  he  remembers  none  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  newspapers 
because  the  reader  certainly  will 
recall  some  of  the  news  in  those 
papers. 

Whether  people  generally  are 
even  mildly  interested  in  acres  of 
plants,  the  past  glories  of  business, 
its  great  heritages  or  many  of  the 
other  things  that  account  for  too 
much  of  today’s  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  I  doubt — but  I  do  think 
people  have  a  real  interest  in  what 
business  is  doing  for  them  and 
what  it  is  trying  to  do  for  them. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  2,321  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  have 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  more 
than  100,000,000,  it  would  be  well 
for  business  to  realize  it  is  the 
same  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  news  in  these  newspapers  that 
the  institutional  advertiser  seeks  to 
interest  in  the  ideas  he  offers. 

Of  course,  one  of  a  company’s 


primary  aims  in  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  be  believed,  to  be 
regarded  as  working  to  deserve 
the  understanding  and  good  will  it 
wishes  to  have.  And,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  more  important  than 
what  it  says,  of  course,  is  what  it 
is  and  what  it  does. 

In  the  category  of  subjects  with 
which  public  relations  advertising 
might  well  deal,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  perhaps  nothing  about 
business  has  been  more  misrepre¬ 
sented  or  misunderstood  about  it 
than  profits.  The  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  public  knowledge  and  opin¬ 
ion  about  profits  have  shown  with 
much  greater  unanimity  than  is 
manifested  on  most  subjects  that 
employees  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  have  some  rather  remarkable 
misconceptions  about  the  profits 
industry  really  makes  as  well  as 
the  function  of  profits. 

This  nation’s  industrial  growth 
could  scarcely  have  been  achieved 
without  advertising,  yet  some  of 
the  most  severe  critics  of  adver¬ 
tising  would  seem  to  wish  to  con¬ 
demn  the  whole  thing  because 
there  may  be  a  flyspeck  or  two  on 
it.  It  is  a  powerful  commercial 
force,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
and  institutional  advertising  has  a 
definite  and  significant  place  in  the 
public  relations  program  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  paid  advertisement  con¬ 
veys  information  in  exactly  the 
manner  and  format  the  company 
desires  the  information  to  appear 
and,  therefore,  is  a  useful  and 
powerful  means  of  communication 
for  the  company. 

In  the  broad  and  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  area  covered  by  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising,  a  company 
benefits  not  only  from  its  own  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts,  but  also  from  the 
efforts  of  its  industry.  In  1950  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than  100 
major  associations  were  advertis¬ 
ing  their  industries  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  network  radio. 

An  interesting  example  of  insti¬ 
tutional  effort  is  the  advertising 
program  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  beneficial  not  only  to  its 
own  membership  but  of  sound 
public  relations  value  to  industrial 
corporations  whose  stocks  are  list 


T.  J.  Ross 


How  Much  A  Stock  Will  Cost 
Me?”  “What  Do  I  Own  When  I 
Own  A  Share  Of  Stock?”  “If  The 
Stock  Exchange  Doesn’t  Own  Any 
Stock,  Who  Does?”  “I  Never 
Bought  Stocks  Before;  How  Do  I 
Go  About  It?”  and  many  more. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  as 
presented  in  the  daily  press  gave 
the  simple,  understandable  facts 
about  stock  investment. 

The  newspaper,  as  an  effective 
medium  for  all  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  has  many  well  known  advan¬ 
tages:  daily  appearance;  timely 
contents;  family  appeal;  fast  ac¬ 
tion;  local  circulation.  It  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  advertising  of  a 
corporate  good  neighbor  and  good 
citizen,  conscious  of  his  duties  to 
the  community  and  to  the  nation. 


Gerry  Swinehart 

continued  from  page  7 


One  of  the  most  noteworthy  is, 
of  course,  the  case  of  The  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany.  The  “Statement  of  Public 
Policy”  has  been  followed  by  a 
long  succession  of  A&P  public  re¬ 
lations  ads  including  public 
pledges  of  cooperation  to  make 
every  effort  to  keep  food  prices 
down,  announcement  of  the  first 
five-day,  forty-hour  week  in  the 
history  of  the  retail  grocery  busi¬ 
ness;  discussions  of  the  place  of 
efficient  distribution  in  lowering 
food  costs,  and,  lately,  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  connection  with  anti¬ 
trust  lawyers’  efforts  to  put  the 
A&P  out  of  business. 

Results  Immediate 
We  saw  other  evidence  of  the 
use  and  effectiveness  of  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  a  few  years 


grain  would  be  shipped,  and  that 
the  propoMl,  heartily  endorsed  by 
dry  organizations,  was  a  step  on 
the  road  back  to  prohibition. 

Results,  as  always,  were  im¬ 
mediate  and  measurable.  A  seritt 
of  three  advertisements  ran  in 
late  January  and  early  February. 
1948.  Proposed  legislation  which 
would  have  extended  curtailment 
of  grain  for  distillers  until  as  late 
as  October  31,  was  not  enacted. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
watched  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing  effectively  introduce  a  com¬ 
pany  into  a  new  community.  Ben- 
dix  Aviation  Corporation,  opened 
a  new  plant  in  Utica,  New  York. 
Through  a  full-page  ad  that  made 
news,  Bendix  explained  its  policies, 
its  purposes  and  the  employment 
opportunities  it  offers  in  Utica. 
The  story  was  news  of  ^eat  inter¬ 
est  to  the  people  of  Utica  and  it 
was  presented  that  way. 

As  a  result,  newspaper  editorial 
support  was  forthcoming,  there 
was  instant  and  enthusiastic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  new  good  cor¬ 
porate  citizen,  and  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  crowned  the  occasion  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  resolution  officially  welcom¬ 
ing  Bendix  to  the  commimity. 

Important  Dividend 
In  every  instance,  the  desired 
action  and  response  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  audiences 
immediately  addressed.  But  there 
has  been  something  else.  In  every 
case  in  which  the  advertising  has 
actually  made  news,  a  dividend  of 
tremendous  value  has  been  received 
in  the  form  of  spontaneous  editor¬ 
ials  and  news  stories  in  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country,  and. 
indirectly,  in  improved  stock¬ 
holder,  community,  labor,  supplier 
or  governmental  relations — to  say 
nothing  of  increased  sales  of  client 
products. 

I  have  cited  these  ads  because 
they  involve  situations  with  which 
1  am  particularly  familiar.  There 
are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  other 
examples,  not  only  in  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  but  in  industry  generally, 
which  demonstrate  the  increasing 
and  effective  use  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertisements. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  which  k 
in  the  communications  business  it¬ 
self.  For  many  years  it  has  con¬ 
sistently  told  its  story  to  the  public 
through  institutional  copy.  Many 
of  these  ads  have  dealt,  not  with 
consumer  products,  but  with  the 
company’s  contributions  in  the 
field  of  scientific  research. 

In  RCA’s  own  words,  “Institu¬ 
tional  advertising  provides  support 
for  the  direct-selling  campaigns. 
It  reveals  the  quality  and  depend 


NF.W  YORK  STOCK  F.XCHANGF. 


back  when  government-supported 
ed.  Public  opinion  and  advertising  legislation  was  pending  to  curtail 

studies  showed  that  people  lacked  the  use  of  grain  by  distillers  alone  ability  that  are  born  of  research 

and  wanted  basic  information  in  order  that — according  to  the  and  engineering  as  well  as  expert 

about  common  stocks  and  their  proponents — the  government  could  craftsmanship  in  design  and  manu- 

get  enough  grain  to  ship  abroad. 

Our  client,  Schenley  Industries, 

Inc.  (then  Schenley  Distillers  Cor¬ 
poration),  contended  that  no  grain 
would  be  saved  by  limiting  a 
single  industry  which  used  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  supply, 
that  distilleries  were  operating  full 
blast  in  countries  to  which  the 


importance  to  investors. 

To  fill  this  need  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  took  affirmative  action  and 
launched  an  informative,  educa¬ 
tional  program  consisting  of  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  institutional  ads  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  those  cities  where  mem¬ 
ber  firms  were  located,  to  answer 
such  questions  as:  “Who  Decides 


facture." 

An  interesting  operation  in  an¬ 
other  direction  was  the  series  of 
RCA  ads  designed  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  small  business  firms  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  defense  effort. 

Since  public  relations  deals 
mainly  with  intangibles — with  at¬ 
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titude!>.  concepts  and  philosophies 

_ it  involves  the  use  of  many  ^ 

techniques  and  media.  M  M  /  # 

News  and  Advertisiiig 

For  some  reason,  the  title  of  a  w  r  M  ( 

speech  I  made  before  a  district 
advertising  convention  in  Florida 
25  years  ago  still  sticks  in  my 

mind;  “Double  Harnessing  Adver-  WLICAI  TIJ 

tiding  and  Publicity."  It  is  a  con-  t^HcN  TM 

cept  that  has  been  basic  in  our 

operations.  The  story  of  Anieri- 

can  business  and  its  contributions 

only  can  be  told  through  an  ef- 

fective  combination  of  news  and  ON  JANl 

advertising,  a  point  which  too  rant  went  to  2 
many  publicists  fail  to  recognize. 

PYDPDTPI 

Many  events  concerning  a  com-  cwrcisici 

pany's  labor  policies,  its  financial  culation  loss  a: 
operations,  its  products,  its  rela-  ^ ara 

tions  with  its  community  and  with 
government  are  legitimate  and  im¬ 
portant  news  and  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  such.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  proper  subjects  for  advertising. 

They  get  the  treatment  they  de¬ 
serve  as  news  of  the  day  in  the  i 

press. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  events 
and  situations,  because  they  are  (Avt 

urgent,  more  complicated  or  more  ' 

difficult  to  explain,  require  the  oj 

extra  interpretation  that  only  pub-  w 

lie  relations  advertising  can  give 
them.  Often  an  event  may  be  news  1  Xvvy  V 

but  the  pressure  of  more  impor¬ 
tant  news  that  day  may  push  it 
out  of  the  news  columns.  More-  i  IvVj  V 

over,  there  is  the  understandable 
difficulty  of  making  your  concepts 
or  ideas  come  alive  in  a  news  story  PP  /^\ 

exactly  as  you  want  them  to  be  JT  JvV^  V 

expre^ed. 

For  these  reasons,  around  our  Tir4/^\ 

shop  we  follow  the  simple  rule: 

"If  you  want  to  make  your  own 
speech,  hire  your  own  haJl.” 

Also  Sells  Merchandise 

Our  experience  with  public  re-  XVVx  > 

lations  advertising  has  led  to  an¬ 
other  interesting  discovery.  In 
many  instances  this  type  of  copy  CTOCNir'' 

actu^ly  sells  more  merchandise  jIKcINvj 

than  straight  commercial  adver-  gnj  natiot 

tising,  although  that  is  not  its  in-  I  , 

tended  purpose.  We  are  finding  plus  a  tno 

that  explanation  of  good  labor  try  make 

policies,  for  example,  or  clarifica-  w-itti-  to 

tion  of  a  proper  position  on  a  wani  lO  S( 

public  issue  results  in  substan-  y 

tially  increased  sales.  Conversely, 

the  right  kind  of  public  relations 
advertising,  published  at  the  right 
time,  can  effectively  forestall  an  IJ 

unfavorable  public  attitude  which  pa 

could  cause  a  serious  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

But  in  public  relations,  as  in 
everything  else,  it’s  not  just  an 
ability  to  make  opportunistic  use  ^ 

of  a  medium  or  a  device  that 
counts.  It's  also  an  ability  to  take  TTli 

the  long  view — an  ability  to  look  1  ll 

beyond  the  immediate  problems 
and  establish  activities  and  proj¬ 
ects  that  will  help  insure  good 
understanding  and  good  business 
for  many  years  to  come.  In  a  con¬ 
fused  world,  with  the  crystal  ball 
badly  clouded,  it  seems  a  matter 
of  plain,  sound  judgment  to  uti- 
lize  every  proper  means  to  build 
good  will  today  against  the  time 
it  may  be  needed  in  the  future. 

editor  &  PU.BLISHER  for  Fobfuary  16,  1952 
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WHEN  THE  SUNDAY  COURANT 


r  0^ 

z:  yi0 

ir.  ^ 


WENT  TO 

ON  JANUARY  14,  1951  The  Hartford  Sunday  Cou- 
rant  went  to  20c  to  all  customers  in  all  circulation  zones. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  MEN  predicted  a  cir-  ^ 

culation  loss  as  high  as  15%.  Instead  j 

CIRCULATION  INCREASED  / 

,  by  3077  ^ 

(Average  in  January,  1932  was  117306 
against  114,429  in  January,  1931) 

PROVING  the  strength  of  The  Courant. 
PROVING  the  stability  of  the  Community. 
PROVING  The  Courant’s  hold  on  its  readers. 
PROVING  the  readers’  loyalty  to  The  Courant. 

PROVING  that  The  Hartford  Courant,  America’s  Oldest  Newspaper, 

continues  the  tremendous  influence  that  has  made  it  a 
leader  among  the  fine  newspapers  of  this  country. 

STRENGTH  of  editorial  policy,  accuracy  and  speed  in  presenting  local 
and  national  news,  aggressive  promotion,  skill  in  mechanical  production 
plus  a  thorough  understanding  of  one  of  the  soundest  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try  make  The  Hartford  Courant  indi.spensible  to  national  advertisers  who 
want  to  sell  Connecticut. 

YOU  can*t  cover  Connecticut  without  The  Courant 

MORNING  8C  SUNDAY 

More  People  Read  The  Sunday  Courant 
Than  Any  Other  Connecticut  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by  Gilman,  Nicoll,  and  Ruthman 
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'Deep  Freeze' 
Tests  Railway's 
Public  Relations 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — Reflecting  back 
on  the  streamliner  deep  freeze 
which  trapped  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  in  high  mountain  snows, 
Southern  Pacific  Company  officials 
are  thankful  for  a  public  relations 
program  which  has  permeated  its 
entire  system. 

When  the  luxury  train,  carrying 
196  passengers  and  a  crew  of  30, 
became  ensnarled  in  snow,  any 
chilling  of  public  relations  any¬ 
where  might  have  proven  disas¬ 
trous.  Instead,  S.P.  proudly  points 
out  that  track  workers  and  officials 
shared  alike  in  maintaining  a  high 
P.R.  standard  throughout  five 
drama-filled  days. 

In  the  center  of  the  near-disas¬ 
ter  was  the  railroad’s  Bureau  of 
News  staff  at  San  Francisco.  About 
were  the  competitive  forces  of 
newspapers,  press  associations  and 
radio. 

Performance  Paid  Off 
“We  had  proven  to  the  press 
over  a  long  period  of  time  that 
we  could  be  relied  upon  to  supply 
all  available  facts  about  our  or¬ 
ganization.  That  paid  off,”  reports 
K.  C.  Ingram,  assistant  to  the 
president,  in  summing  up  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  Bureau  of  News  staff  went 
on  24-hour  duty  when  the  train  be¬ 
came  snowbound  on  Sunday,  Jan. 
13.  Communications  were  estab¬ 
lished  with  rescue  groups  working 
from  both  east  and  west  sides  to 
the  aid  of  the  streamliner.  But 
hopes  for  quick  release  of  the 
train  died  when  slides  trapped 
snowplows. 

The  railroad’s  news  bureau  staff 
was  split.  Three  persons  went  for¬ 
ward  with  the  rescue  train  from  the 
west.  Six  remained  to  coordinate 
reports  and  relay  them  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  wire  associations,  radio, 
video,  magazine  and  photo  forces. 

Executive  Cooperation 
Press  queries  were  answered  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Information 
received  from  rescue  parties  was 
released  promptly.  For  press  in¬ 
quiries  into  matters  of  company 
policy,  the  Bureau  of  News  staff 
had  the  prompt  services  of  top 
operating  and  passenger  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  company. 

The  bureau’s  field  representa¬ 
tives  went  to  Colfax,  a  point  30 
miles  west  of  the  stalled  stream¬ 
liner,  where  a  rescue  train  had 
been  set  up.  There  they  found 
pandemonium  among  press  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

After  a  first  effort  at  answering 
questions  from  the  milling  throng 
of  reporters  and  cameramen,  or¬ 
ganization  was  found  an  immedi¬ 
ate  necessity,  one  of  the  bureau’s 
staff  explained. 


Organization  basically  consisted 
of  setting  up  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  at  a  headquarters.  But  it 
ranged  over  a  wide  field  of  activi¬ 
ties,  including  the  need  of  provid¬ 
ing  sleeping  quarters  for  many  who 
were  without  rooms. 

The  rescue  train’s  advance  was 
halted  while  a  snowplow  cleared 
the  way  ahead.  The  S.P.  arranged 
for  reporters  to  use  part  of  the 
train’s  Pullmans  for  sleeping  ac¬ 
commodations  and  provided  meals 
in  the  diner.  Most  important,  regu¬ 
lar  conferences  were  held  with  the 
gathering.  Statements  on  new  con¬ 
ditions  were  issued,  questions  an¬ 
swered. 

The  conference  method  was  used 
on  the  train  as  it  proceeded,  later, 
to  the  halted  streamliner.  But  be¬ 
fore  this  there  was  a  terrific  hub¬ 
bub  when  it  was  learned  that  a 
work  train  might  be  moved  out 
ahead  of  the  rescue  train.  This 
would  consist  of  flatcars  contain¬ 
ing  Army  “weasels,”  obtained  as 
the  best  vehicle  for  progress 
through  heavy  snow,  and  one  ca¬ 
boose,  which  could  not  have  ac¬ 
commodated  all  the  newsmen. 
Many  insisted  they  could  ride  the 
flatcars. 

The  only  answer  to  a  problem 
like  that  is  to  say  no  to  all,  it  was 
explained.  Most  of  the  reporters 
were  from  the  city  here  and  had 
no  idea  of  the  danger  that  would 
have  been  involved.  When  the  res¬ 
cue  train  later  passed  through 
snow  up  to  the  top  of  the  train 
windows,  they  were  glad  they  were 
not  sitting  in  weasels  atop  flatcars. 

Problem  of  Rumors 

Both  on  the  train  and  at  the 
home  office  a  stream  of  rumors  of 
conditions  aboard  the  snowbound 
train  had  to  be  answered.  Quota¬ 
tions  from  doctors  and  railroad  of¬ 
ficers  at  the  scene  were  obtained  to 
answer  reports  of  scores  being  in 
critical  condition.  At  Reno,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  area  encompassed 
by  snow,  a  system  of  hourly  pool 
interviews  over  a  company  phone 
was  inaugurated.  Otherwise  the 
communications  necessary  for  the 
rescue  work  would  have  been 
jammed. 

But  public  relations,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  such  an  event,  must  be 
company-wide.  The  courtesy  of 
the  Mexican  track  laborers  who 
helped  the  passengers  from  the 
streamliner  through  the  snow  to 
the  rescue  train  exemplified  that 
S.P.’s  program  had  been  success¬ 
ful.  There  was  one  area  patrol 
officer  who  blew  up  when  pho¬ 
tographers  delayed  the  long  line 
of  passengers  for  photos  and 
identifications,  but  then  explained 
he  had  been  working  day  and 
night,  and  the  safety  of  the  group 
was  his  first  duty. 

The  railroad’s  passenger  depart¬ 
ment  representatives  rushed  to  Col¬ 
fax  to  get  aboard  the  stranded 
streamliner  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  make  arrangements  for  the 
assistance,  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  passengers  once  they  could  be 
removed  from  the  train.  Soon  as 


the  rescue  was  effecte  dmessages 
to  relatives  and  friends  were  so¬ 
licited  and  dispatched  gratis. 

Aboard  the  rescue  train,  headed 
for  San  Francisco  Bay  cities,  the 
passengers  and  press  had  Pullman 
accommodations,  meals  were  serv¬ 
ed  on  a  complimentary  basis  in 
two  diners,  and  there  were  doctors 
and  nurses  in  a  hospital  car  for 
those  who  needed  medical  atten¬ 
tion.  The  railroad  had  taxicabs  and 
limousines  available  for  free  rides 
from  stations  at  Sacramento,  Oak¬ 
land,  San  Francisco  and  other 
stops  made  by  the  rescue  train. 

Some  Mishaps 

So  public  relations,  instilled 
throughout  a  system,  paid  off  even 
as  the  passengers  trekked  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  over  a  narrow  trail  to 
the  rescue  train.  There  were  some 
mishaps,  true.  But  who  could  help 
if  the  television  crew  thought  they 
were  interviewing  a  steward  of  the 
marooned  streamliner.  Instead  it 
was  the  steward  of  the  rescue  train, 
and  his  account  of  the  food  and 
fuel  on  board  provided  quite  a  con¬ 
trast. 

Other  of  the  railroad’s  PR  ef¬ 
forts  after  the  passengers  were  res¬ 
cued  included  a  news  statement  by 
President  D.  J.  Russell  which  paid 
tribute  to  the  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  of  those  aboard  the  stream¬ 
liner,  expressed  gratitude  to  the 
many  who  aided  in  the  rescue,  and 
praised  the  ceaseless  work  of  the 
railroaders  in  the  face  of  the  un¬ 
precedented  storms.  The  same  sen¬ 
timents  were  made  the  basis  of  a 
5-col.  ad  carried  in  numerous  West 
Coast  newspapers,  in  which  the 
railroad  president  also  thanked  the 
press  for  its  “sympathetic  and  un¬ 
derstanding  attitude”  throughout 
the  emergency. 

Management  Tie-in 

Southern  Pacific’s  Bureau  of 
News  was  set  up  30  years  ago.  It 
is  under  direction  of  Mr.  Ingram, 
whose  book  on  human  relations 
appeared  last  year.  The  S.P.’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  is  handled 
under  direction  of  a  standing  man¬ 
agement  committee  on  public  and 
employe  relations  comprised  of 
the  operating  and  traffic  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  the  general  auditor,  and  two 
assistants  to  the  president,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ingram,  who  acts  as  chair¬ 
man. 

Its  advertising  department  is 
headed  by  Fred  Tredway.  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  believes  advertising  and 
public  relations  go  hand  in  hand. 
Last  month  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  1952  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  again  based  largely  on  news¬ 
papers.  There  are  843  dailies  and 
weeklies  on  this  year’s  list. 

■ 

For  Auto  Dealers 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — ^The  Bergen 
Evening  Record  ran  an  automobile 
dealers’  section  when  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers’  Association 
was  in  session  in  New  York  recent¬ 
ly.  The  Record  promotion  netted 
28,560  lines  of  advertising,  reports 
Advertising  Manager  Thomas  N. 
Prime. 
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Standard's  PR 
Ads  Run  Again 
In  Newspapers 

Chicago — “Only  the  tax  is  high¬ 
er,”  says  Standard  of  Indiana  in 
the  first  of  its  1952  public  rela¬ 
tions  ads  appearing  in  newspapers. 
The  ad  points  out  that  because  oil 
companies  compete  for  business, 
two  gallons  of  1952  gasoline  do 
the  work  three  did  in  1925,  and  at 
1925  prices. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year. 
Standard’s  institutional  campaign 
will  feature  actual  Standard  Oil 
people  and  a  picture<aption,  stor>- 
telling  technique.  In  the  ’52  series, 
such  subjects  as  size,  profits,  own¬ 
ership,  employe  relations,  research, 
and  organization  will  be  interpreted 
to  the  public  in  terms  of  people — 
employes,  dealers,  stockholden, 
and  customers. 

Run  in  150  Papers 

The  10  monthly  ads  will  appear 
in  about  150  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  will  also  be  scheduled  in 
15  farm  papers,  15  state  teachers’ 
magazines,  and  a  number  of  trade 
papers.  The  campaign,  which  is 
in  addition  to  Standard’s  product 
advertising,  also  supports  t^  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  of  the  oil 
industry. 

Key  illustration  in  the  first  ad, 
released  to  newspapers  the  week 
of  Jan.  27,  featured  a  photograph 
of  a  demonstration  held  last  Fall 
during  Oil  Progress  Week-  Old- 
time  and  modern  cars  were  used 
to  show  the  results  of  scientific 
tests  proving  that  two  gallons  of 
today’s  gasoline  can  do  the  work 
that  took  three  gallons  in  1925. 

Standard’s  advertising  agency  for 
the  public  relations  campaign  is 
the  Chicago  office  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

■ 

Ads  Thank  Employes 

Four  solid  pages  (via  Charles 
Dallas  Reach  Co.,  Inc.)  in  five 
New  Jersey  newspapers  were  used 
last  week  by  Curtiss-Wright  Corp., 
Woodridge,  N.  J.,  to  thank  its  25,- 
000  employes  for  their  1951  efforts. 
Each  employe’s  name  was  listed 
in  six  point  type. 
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POBUC  BELATIONS  FOBUM 

Banking  Groups 
Find  Newspaper 
Ads  Get  Results 

Minneapolis  —  Two  Minnesota 
bankets’  associations — one  state¬ 
wide  and  the  other  a  Minneapolis 
group — have  turned  to  institutional 
advertising  campaigns  as  a  means 
of  promoting  increased  savings  and 
developing  good  will  for  their 
member  banks. 

Both  programs  have  proved  ef¬ 
fective  Uiough  one  is  but  a  few 
weeks  old  and  the  other  has  barely 
passed  the  half-way  mark. 

Results  Noted 

The  Minneapolis  group,  the  In¬ 
dependent  Community  Bankers, 
has  noted  a  sharp  increase  in  time 
deposits  in  each  of  eight  member 
banks  since  the  start  of  its  cam¬ 
paign. 

This  relatively  young  organiza¬ 
tion  (formed  in  the  summer  of 
1951)  inaugurated  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  with  the  twofold 
purpose  of  attracting  new  business 
to  banking  facilities  in  outlying 
communities,  and  solidifying  each 
bank’s  position  within  its  individual 
locality. 

Backbone  of  the  plan  is  a  new 
2V2  per  cent  interest  rate  on  time 
deposits  of  $500  or  more. 

These  small  bankers,  unable  to 
compete  with  advertising  budgets 
of  downtown  banks,  elected  to  put 
their  idea  across  with  a  series  of 
small  ads  on  a  frequency  basis, 
augmented  by  film  advertising,  bill¬ 
boards,  direct  mail  and  lobby  dis¬ 
plays. 

Ihc  series  was  worked  out  by 
Lloyd  Borg  and  Oreland  Johnson 
of  the  Bozell  and  Jacobs  agency  of 
Minneapolis,  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  an  ICB  committee  headed 
by  C.  Herbert  Cornell,  who  also  is 
president  of  the  Independent  Com¬ 
munity  Bankers. 

Cartoon  Technique 

The  series  employs  a  cartoon 
technique.  Each  ad  is  constructed 
around  a  headline  that  ties  in  with 
a  type  of  dog  in  the  cartoon,  such 
as  a  rcirriever  (“Your  money  re¬ 
trieve*  more  interest  at  your 
friendly  Independent  Commimity 
Bankers”). 

The  campaign  was  launched  with 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  The  remainder 
of  the  program  is  being  carried  by 
210-line  ads,  either  2  or  3  columns, 
all  emphasizing  the  same  “dog” 
theme. 

Mat*  of  the  Star  and  Tribune 
ads  have  also  been  sent  to  those 
member  banks  in  suburban  areas 
for  n.se  in  community  newspapers. 

“These  ads  have  gained  a  lot  of 
attention,”  reports  Mr,  Cornell, 
who  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  ICB  and  its 
subsequent  extensive  advertising 
program. 

‘‘Since  the  start  of  the  drive  last 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  fc 


Failure  in  P.R. 

Noted  During  1951  1 

“A  conspicuous  failure  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations”  was  noted  during  , 
1951  by  Public  Relations  News  in  ] 
its  annual  review  of  the  year.  This 
was: 

“The  neglect  by  business  to  ' 
make  full  impact  on  the  public 
mind  with  the  story  of  how,  during 
the  year,  it  accomplished  the  gar¬ 
gantuan  dual  job  of  expanding  the 
industrial  capacity  of  the  country 
to  produce  weapons  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  for  our  semi-war 
economy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
turning  out  enough  goods  to  meet 
civilian  needs.  | 

""“Only  once  before,  in  1944  and 
1945  when  we  were  engaged  in  , 
full-scale  war,  did  industry  break  ! 
the  ’51  production  records.  Let’s 
remember  that,  by  telling  its  story  ; 
then,  industry  stashed  away,  in  the  i 
bank  of  goodwill,  assets  which  are  I 
still  yielding  dividends  today.” 


September,”  he  adds,  “deposits  of  | 
our  eight  banks  have  increased  by 
more  than  four  million  dollars.  | 
We’re  very  satisfied  with  the  re-  | 
suits.” 

New  Series  Planned 
The  current  ICB  series,  which  i 
ends  this  spring,  is  to  be  replaced  ; 
by  a  new  and  similar  campaign  al¬ 
ready  being  planned  by  Bozell  and 
Jacobs.  i 

The  statewide  Minnesota  Bank-  ! 
ers  Association  has  launched  a  ' 
broader  campaign,  although  it  fol-  ' 
lows  the  same  need  for  increased 
savings  and  sounder  public  rela¬ 
tions.  ' 

This  plan,  worked  out  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  George  Jordan  , 
agency,  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  ' 
of  half-page  ads  scheduled  in  the  | 
Star  and  Tribune,  to  be  reproduced  j 
in  country  papers  by  any  and  all  | 
member  banks  who  wish  to  use  the  | 
advertising.  ; 

Tells  of  Services.  j 

The  MBA,  in  its  initial  message 
to  some  650  member  banks 
throughout  Minnesota,  urged  them 
“to  join  in  a  constructive  cam- 
paign  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to 
the  services  rendered  by  banks  and 
the  difference  between  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions.” 

With  the  aid  of  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association,  the  MBA  has 
prepared  mats  of  the  entire  series 
and  sent  them  to  members  for  in¬ 
sertion — at  their  own  discretion — 
in  local  newspapers. 

Pointing  out  that  the  campaign 
is  still  young,  Robert  E.  Pye,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  group, 
states  that  MBA  considers  the 
over-all  plan  a  success  in  view  of 
the  excellent  response  from  Miime- 
sota  bankers,  who,  he  said,  are 
“following  through  very  well.” 

The  newspaper  ads,  as  in  the  | 
case  of  the  Minneapolis  group,  are 
being  followed  up  by  pamphlets  j 
and  lobby  displays.  I 
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Natural  and  ^ 
Coke  Oven 


Mow  Used  In 


Birmingham  District 

than  Greater  New  York 


SOUTHERN  NATURAL  G.VS 
COMP.XNY— headquarters  Birming¬ 
ham— has  iiureaseil  its  system’s  ta- 
pacity  more  than  175®/^  in  the  past 
five  years.  This  (atmpany  trans|K>rt.s 
natural  gas  to  .Mabama  and  adja¬ 
cent  States.  .Mabama  C>as  (>>r|Mira- 
tion,  a  subsidiary,  distributes  this 
gas  to  the  Birmingham  district  and 
32  municipalities  in  central  .Ma¬ 
bama.  It  also  distributes  coke  oven 
gas.  produced  in  Birmingham,  to 
users  in  this  area.  Construction  of 
109  new  coke  ovens  by  .Mabama 
By-Prf)ducts  Corporation.  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &:  Iron  0>m- 
pany  and  Republic  Steel  Cor|K>rati»ni  will  increase  this 
coke  oven  gas  supply  33  1/3%  by  early  1952. 

Christopher  T.  Chenery,  Chairman  of  the  Board  ol 
Southern  Natural,  has  cited  these  reas<ms  for  his  Company’s  ’• 
great  growth:  ' 

“Our  Company's  expansion  mirrors  the  speelarular  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Birmingham  district  and  our  markets  in  the 
Southeast.  Our  section  has  become  one  of  the  country’s 
important  industrial  areas.  Transition  from  a  cotton- 
dominated  region  to  one  of  diversified  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  an  outstanding  factor  in  its  economic 
progress.  This  has  helped  create  a  buying  power  that  to¬ 
day  absorbs  a  steadily  increasing  volume  of  manufactured 
goods.  Growing  purchasing  power  of  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  has  likewise  been  most  important.  Their  living  stand¬ 
ards  have  risen  remarkably  fast.  Our  Company  foresees 
acceleration  of  the  present  industrial  development  through¬ 
out  our  territory.  This  is  why  we  have  projected  a  further 
long-range  program  to  provide  additional  capacity,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  we  have  today.” 

•  •  s  •  •  •  • 


Central  district  oj  the  Southeast 
is  Birmingham.  The  Committee 
of  too  or  any  of  the  under¬ 
signed  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  will  welcome 
your  inquiries  for  specific,  con¬ 
fidential  data  regarding  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  district  for  your 
plant,  office  or  warehouse. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Business  Should  Get 
Its  Intentions  Known 


nance  while  leaving  to  others  the 
economic  and  political  explana¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  business 
and  of  the  free  system  of  incen¬ 
tives  and  competition  within  which 
business  produces  its  gains  for  the 
public. 

That  has  got  to  be  changed,  and 
quick. 

Else  there  will  be  no  free  busi¬ 
nesses  where  the  managements 
want  to — and  are  permitted  to — 
The  first  half  of  this  century  productiveness  and  their  general  work  in  the  balanced  best  interests 


By  L.  R.  Boulware 

Vicepresident.  General  Electric  Company 


saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  man  as  the  idol  of  the 
world. 

He  deserved  the  rise.  He  de¬ 
served  the  fall. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  the  business  man  reached 
the  peak  of  public  admiration  and 
influence.  Management  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  proudly,  spectacularly  in 
the  fields  of  engineering,  manufac¬ 
turing,  marketing,  and  finance. 
This  bread-and-butter  type  of  man- 


usefulness. 

But  management  has,  so  far  on 
the  whole,  worked  its  way  still 
only  a  notch  or  two  back  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  approval  scale. 

Lack  of  Respect 
Too  many  of  our  employes  and 
too  many  of  their  friends  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  —  in  unions,  govern¬ 
ment,  among  educators  and  even 
among  the  clergy — in  short,  too 
many  of  business’  real  bosses 


of  free  employes,  free  customers, 
free  vendors,  and  free  savers  with 
an  opportunity  and  incentive  to 
risk  their  savings  on  pleasing  the 
public  better. 

Else,  also,  there  will  be  no  free 
publishers.  The  publisher  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  like  the  others.  But  he 
has  one  additional  hazard  in  the 
propensity  or  necessity  of  collec¬ 
tivist  governments  to  kill  a  free  .  .  „  .  .  j  .v:.,™  „„„„ 

p^ss-begiming  wiU>  the  alloca-  f  .S 

tion  of  newsprint  on  a  political 
basis 


Lemuel  R.  Boulware 


business — and  the  good  intentions 
of  business — is  a  mass  marketing 


cies  and  the  industrial  and  public 
relations  counsellors  should  be  out 


agement  accomp  fished  wonders  in  — ^  basis.  The  writer  was  for  a  time.  ...  ... 

earring  the  nation  up  to  an  un-  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  'n, 

^wedented  level  of  material  well-  “o^bke  business  men.  the  newsprint  supply  in  this  coun-  "'^^Jods  in  management 

being.  Too  many  people  don’t  think  try  and  still  shivers  at  the  thought  celling  as  they  do  m  product  sell- 

Then  came  the  crash.  Employes  ^bs  we  provide  are  what  t>f  how  such  power  could  be  mg- 

and  public  quickly  gained  the  im-  •  "^bey  don  t  think  prostituted  by  a  man  or  a  move- 

pression  that  the  business  man  was  m®  economic  and  social  con-  ment  reaching  for  dictatorial  pow- 
inadequate  in  the  situation,  that  he  s®*|uenc«  of  our  activities,  and  the  ^r  with  the  aid  of  a  gradual  silenc- 

didnH  deserve  either  the  power  or  back  of  our  activides,  are  jpg  gj  ^py  press  opposition, 

the  confidence  he  had  enjoyed.  *bey  ought  to  be  for  Uie  good  ^  Wavs  to  Do  Their  Duty 

He  was  obviously  confused  as  ^“^’b  community  and  of  the  na-  J  y  to  ito  ^  ^  . 

^  wuiuacu  aa  ^  busincss  men  to  do 

They  don’t  even  credit  business  ^beir  duty— their  duty  to  them- 


to  what  had  happened,  uncertain 
as  to  what  —  if  anything  —  should 
^  done.  Too  many  people  got  the 
idea,  from  his  silence  and  appar¬ 
ent  inactivity,  that  he  thought 
nothing  could  or  should  be  done. 

Central  Planning 
A  coalition  of  political  and 
union  leaders  took  over.  Big  gov- 


with  good  intentions  toward  them, 
with  being  on  their  side.  They 
doubt  our  honesty  and  competence 
in  the  broader  economic  and  social 
field. 

Hence  our  participation  is  not 
sought — nor  tolerated — in  impor¬ 
tant  public  affairs.  On  the  con- 


selves  as  well  as  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens? 

By  doing  two  things:  First,  get¬ 
ting  the  intentions  of  business 
known.  Then,  second,  getting  the 
facts  of  business  known. 

As  to  our  intentions,  we  must 
be  sure  it  is  a  fact — and  then  that 


As  to  getting  the  facts  of  busi¬ 
ness  known,  we  have  an  even 
greater  obligation  to  use  all  the 
methods,  including  advertising, 
which  we  have  used  in  getting  the 
facts  of  products  known.  The 
writer  doesn’t  believe  that  good 
pay,  good  prices,  good  conduct  as 


eminent,  big  direct  t^es,  still  big-  trary,  it  has  become  popular,  and  employes,  customers,  vendors. 


ger  indirect  taxes  of  inflation,  and 
the  regimentation  of  the  individual 
in  and  out  of  business  began  their 
startling  growth. 

The  incentives  and  competition 
of  the  free  market  in  goods  and 
services  rapidly  gave  way  to  cen- 


therefore  politically  expedient,  to 
heap  injustices  upon  business  men. 
and  even  to  limit  our  carrying  out 
what  people  want  us  to  do  for 
them. 

Thus  the  public — which  is  the 
beneficiary  from  the  goods  and 


tral  planning  and  central  manage-  other  services  of  business — is  con- 
ment  of  the  company  as  though  it  tinuing  to  let  itself  be  misled  into 
were  just  a  vast  give-away  pro-  preventing  business  from  giving  as 
gram  at  home  and  abroad — with  good  values  to  customers,  as  good 
presumably  no  one  ever  coming  jobs  to  employes,  as  good  orders 
around  to  take  away.  to  vendors,  as  good  taxes  back  to 

There  are  still  people — even  in  the  public,  and  as  good  other  eco- 


high  places — who  are  right  now 
claiming  that  we  can  not  only 
maintain  but  raise  the  level  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  families  of  the  65  mil¬ 
lion  members  of  the  work  force 
(obviously  just  about  all  of  us) 
just  at  the  time  this  new  annual 
total  of  $85  to  $100  billion  worth 
of  o;ir  output  is  being  taken  away 
from  consumers  for  defense  and 
other  governmental  uses  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  civilian  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  bankruptcy  of  such  ideas — 
and  the  contrasting  desirability  of 
better  arithmetic  all  around  and  of 
more  individual  incentives  and  jus¬ 
tice — are  now  becoming  evident  to 
many  who  were  formerly  misled. 

In  the  process,  better  informed 
and  more  publicly  vocal  manage¬ 
ments  are  regaining  some  of  the 
former  recognition  of  their  sound 


nomic,  moral  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  business  operations  as 
would  be  easily  possible  if  business 
itself — and  the  free  system  back  of 
it — were  understood  and  publicly 
approved. 

But,  although  bold  and  imagina¬ 
tive  in  dealing  with  any  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  commercial  competi¬ 
tors,  business  men  still  too  often 
appear  cowardly  and  remain  silent 
in  public  when  confronted  with 
union  and  other  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  doctrines  that  misrepresent 
the  business  men’s  intentions,  func¬ 
tions,  and  contributions  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good. 

Too  many  business  men  are  un¬ 
thinkingly  continuing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  program  that  has 
historically  failed  them:  that  of 
concentrating  on  marketing,  engi¬ 
neering,  manufacturing,  and  fi- 


share  owners,  and  the  public  know 
— that  we  put  the  human  consider¬ 
ations  first  .  .  .  and  that  we  do  so 
because  of  valid  promptings  from 
both  head  and  heart. 

We  are  going  to  be  telling  them 
a  lot  of  things  to  clear  up  present 
misinformation  and  misunder¬ 
standing  —  things  too  often  con¬ 
trary  to  beliefs  and  statements  by 
their  leaders  outside  of  business. 
They  have  got  to  believe  that  we 
are  on  their  side — are  giving  them 
unpleasant  or  controversial  infor¬ 
mation  in  their  interests — if  we 
are  to  do  any  good  in  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

To  do  this  we  have  got  to  get 
into  actual  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  on  a  genuine  man-to-man  ba¬ 
sis  with  our  employes,  customers, 
vendors,  share  owners,  neighbors, 
and  general  public.  The  mainstay 
of  this  is  personal  contact,  of 
course.  But  we  need  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  personal  contact,  we 
need  to  put  down  on  paper  what 
is  going  to  be  said  and  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  individual  contact,  and  we 
need  to  confirm  and  remind  as  to 
what  was  said  and  done. 

In  no  other  field  of  selling  do 
we  depend  on  the  salesman  alone. 
We  supplement  and  multiply  the 
salesman’s  work  by  advertising. 
This  selling  of  the  economic,  mo¬ 
ral  and  social  consequences  of 


to  the  humanities,  and  being  a 
good  neighbor  and  taxpayer  will 
of  themselves  alone  solve  the  ot- 
ploye  and  community  relations 
problem  of  business.  Employes 
and  public  must  also  be  able  to 
know  what  is  right — through  their 
own  education  and  information 
about  our  business  system  in  gen¬ 
eral — if  they  are  to  be  convinced 
they  are  being  treated  fairly  by  a 
given  business  or  by  the  business 
system  as  a  whole. 

A  constantly  expanding  educa¬ 
tion  in  economics  at  all  levels  is 
needed. 

Economics  will  help  our  em¬ 
ploye  and  neighbors  know  where 
jobs  come  from,  how  to  keep 
them  steady,  how  to  earn  more 
money  that  is  real  money,  and 
how  to  get  security  for  old  age. 

This  economic  education  —  of 
management  as  well  as  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  neighbors — needs  to  ^ 
carried  on  in  discussion  groups  in 
and  out  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  offices  and  factories  —  and 
especially  where  citizens  come  to¬ 
gether  to  try  to  do  a  better  job 
of  being  good  citizens. 

But  national — and  especially  lo¬ 
cal — advertising  has  an  important 
and  far  too  little  utilized  place  in 
economic  education  about  given 
businesses  and  about  the  business 
system  in  general.  Publishers,  ^- 
vertising  agencies,  and  industrial 
and  public  relations  counsellors 
can  be  serving  the  interests  of  both 
duty  and  profit  by  urging  and 
helping  their  customers  and  clients 
multiply  their  economic  messages 
and  related  good  citizenship  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  press. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


(Advertisement) 


Emery  Offers  New 
American  Slogan 


Chicago — “A  Free  Man’s  Way 
of  Life”  is  the  suggested  slogan  to 
take  the  place  of  “Competitive 
Free  Enterprise  System”  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  human  side  of  the 
American  way  of  doing  things,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carlyle  Emery,  vice- 
president  of  RuthraufT  &  Ryan. 

Mr.  Emery  recently  de^t  with 
The  Human  Side  of  a  Free  Man’s 
Way  of  Life”  in  a  speech  before 
the  St.  Louis  Women’s  Advertising 
Club.  He  is  now  giving  his  talk 
before  other  advertising  groups 
and  is  suggesting  that  newspapers 
can  use  the  new  slogan  for  a  series 
of  advertisements  “selling  our 
country.” 

Has  3-Fold  Objective 

“I  am  taking  this  message 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States,”  explained 
Mr.  Emery.  “Not  for  fun,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  And  not  for  pro&t,  I 
promise  you.  But  with  the  great 
hope  that  business  leaders  will  do 
something  about  it.” 

Speaking  as  an  advertising 
agency  man,  Mr.  Emery  has  set 
up  three  objectives  toward  which 
he  believes  advertising  should  be 
directed: 

1.  To  sell  America  to  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

2.  To  sell  workers  on  working 
for  more  than  just  pay  checks. 

3.  To  sell  and  to  keep  sold  the 
products  and  services  of  American 
institutions. 

Stresses  Advertising  Role 

“In  free  countries,”  he  said,  “ad¬ 
vertising  reflects  the  very  spirit  of 
a  nation,  because  it  is  a  symbolic 
bridge  between  the  freedom  of 
those  to  sell  on  one  side,  and  the 
freedom  to  buy  on  the  other. 

“My  story  is  geared  entirely  to 
the  part  I  believe  advertising  can 
play,  should  play  and  must  play 
to  help  safeguard  and  perpetuate 
this  bridge,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
will  follow  us  with  their  efforts 
to  keep  America  the  kind  of  coun¬ 
try  that  was  conceived  in  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers  and  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  us  with  our  maturity,” 

Stressing  the  importance  o  f 
words  employed  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  people,  he  continued: 

“Certainly  there  is  no  human 
emotional  appeal  in  the  words 
Competitive  Free  Enterprise  Sys¬ 
tem.  I  doubt  very  much  if  5% 
of  our  people  know  what  they 
mean,  and  I  am  positively  sure 
we  will  never  see  a  torchlight  pa¬ 
rade  of  Americans  carrying  a  ban¬ 
ner  labeled,  ‘We  Want  Free  En¬ 
terprise.’ 

“And  since  few  indeed  of  our 
15S  millions  have  any  idea  in  the 
world  of  what  is  meant  by  that 
kind  of  a  system,  isn’t  it  true  that 
it  might  not  be  too  difificult  for 


the  propaganda  experts  in  the 
Kremlin  to  sell  many  of  them  that 
there  is  a  better  system  than  that?” 

Offers  New  Slogan 

He  also  cited  that  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Way”  is  another  slogan  often 
used  and  “also  unsuccessfully  used 
to  sell  Americans  on  America.” 

Mr.  Emery,  who  is  offering  his 
new  slogan,  “A  Free  Man’s  Way 
of  Life”  to  all  who  want  to  use  it 
in  any  form  of  advertising,  points 
out  that  in  politics  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  a  strong,  dynamic 
slogan  repeated  often  enough  can 
elect  a  man  to  public  office. 

“There  are  approximately  5,- 
000,000,000  dollars  being  spent 
today  on  all  forms  of  advertising,” 
he  explained.  “If  one  fifth  of  this 
amount  included  this  trademark 
and  slogan,  which  sells  our  country 
to  our  people  in  the  language  of 
people,  would  we  not  be  nigging 
the  first  shovelful  of  dirt?  And 
if  this  shovelful  of  dirt  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  editorial  influence 
and  power  of  all  our  great  mass 
communication  media,  would  we 
not  be  dishing  out  medicine  good 
for  most  of  our  economic  ills?” 
• 

1,694  Papers  Support 
Church  Ad  Campaign 

The  use  of  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  last  three  years  to  in¬ 
duce  increased  attendance  at  re¬ 
ligious  services  has  been  reflected 
in  enlarged  congregations,  it  was 
announced  last  week  by  the  Re¬ 
ligion  in  American  Life  group. 

Robert  W.  Boggs,  advertising 
manager.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon 
Corp.  and  coordinator  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  said  a  total  of  9,985  news¬ 
paper  ads  were  ordered  in  1951.  A 
comparison  of  figures  reported  by 
the  Advertising  Council,  which 
grants  its  facilities,  disclosed  that 
in  1949  the  number  of  ads  was 
only  2,859.  Number  of  newspapers 
using  the  copy  increased  from  327 
to  1,694,  in  the  three  years. 

■ 

South  Bend  Tribune 
Salutes  Studeboker 

South  Bend,  Ind. — ^The  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  will  celebrate 
its  100th  anniversary  Feb.  16. 
Many  events  have  been  planned  by 
the  citizens  of  South  Bend.  One  of 
these  is  the  issuance,  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  17,  of  a  special  section  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  Studebaker. 

The  Tribune’s  52-page  section 
will  tell,  in  stories  and  pictures,  of 
Studebaker’s  progress  during  its 
century  of  existence.  The  section 
wUl  adso  carry  many  advertise¬ 
ments  from  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  throughout  the  country 
congratulating  Studebaker. 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


It  Isn’t  the  Heat¬ 
h’s  the  Hide! 


Big  discussion  after  the  Grange 
meeting  Friday  night.  Tik  Anderson 
said  that  hogs  were  more  affected  by 
the  hot  weather  than  cattle.  Skeeter 
Morgan  declared  that  it  wasn’t  so — 
that  he  never  saw  any  hogs  bothered 
by  the  hot  sun  like  his  cows  were. 

I  was  glad  when  Rusty  Robinson 
stepped  in. 

“Boys,”  he  says,  “don’t  get  so  riled 
up.  It  all  depends  on  what  color  the 
livestock  are.  Hogs  or  cattle,  those 
with  light-colored  coats  absorb  less 
heat  from  the  sim  than  animals  with 
dark  coats.  You’re  both  right!” 

From  where  I  sit,  a  great  many 
useless  arguments  could  be  avoided  if 
a  person  would  simply  remember  he 
doesn*t  always  have  all  the  right  on 
his  side.  Reminds  me  of  folks  who  in¬ 
sist  that  coffee,  for  instance,  is  the 
only  thing  to  drink,  forgetting  that 
other  people  have  a  right  to  a  glass  of 
beer  now  and  then.  If  we  wouldnH  get 
so  “het  up'*  about  our  prejudices — 
we'd  all  be  better  off! 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADS 

IN  the  last  year  a  large-scale  controversy 
has  waged  off  and  on  over  the  merits  of 
institutional  or  public  relations  advertising. 
Fortune  started  the  whole  thing  more  than  a 
year  ago  by  asserting  that  $100,000,000 
would  be  spent  on  “free  enterprise”  copy 
“this  year”  and  “it  is  not  worth  a  damn.” 
An  article  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
and  then  Grey  Matter,  of  the  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  followed  through  with  similar 
attacks  on  this  advertising  classification. 

Editor  &  Publisher  calls  the  attention  of 
the  skeptics  to  the  testimonials  appearing  in 
this  issue.  Our  annual  “Public  Relations 
Forum”  includes  many  articles  by  and  about 
advertisers  who  have  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  with  p.r.  advertising. 

We  say:  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  facts 
go  to  the  man  with  the  experience. 

One  man  writes:  “The  response  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  anything  we  had  hoped  for.  The 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  been, 
you  might  say,  unanimous.” 

A  story  about  an  oil  company's  campaign 
reports  on  a  survey  of  results:  “There  was 
a  swing  in  public  sentiment  toward  less  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  of  the  oil  business,  a  15% 
switchover  from  those  who  thought  the  com¬ 
pany  ‘bad’  and  a  20%  gain  in  those  who 
think  Standard  ‘not  too  big.’  And  35% 
fewer  people  thought  the  company  is  ‘short¬ 
sighted  and  selfish,’  250%  more  believed 
‘there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  in  the 
oil  industry.’” 

Another  writes:  “Our  experience  with 
public  relations  advertising  has  led  to  an¬ 
other  interesting  discovery.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  this  type  of  copy  actually  sells  more 
merchandise  than  straight  commercial  adver¬ 
tising,  although  that  is  not  its  intended  pur¬ 
pose.  We  are  finding  that  explanation  of 
good  labor  policies,  for  example,  or  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  a  proper  position  on  a  public  issue 
results  in  substantially  increased  sales.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  right  kind  of  public,  relations 
advertising,  published  at  the  right  time,  can 
effectively  forestall  an  unfavorable  public 
attitude  which  could  cause  a  serious  loss  of 
business.” 

And  what  about  the  proper  medium  for 
this  public  relations  advertising?  Read  these 
other  comments: 

“The  great  advantage  is  that  with  the  dally 
newspaper  one  can  be  on  the  spot  on  the 
dot.” 

“Fitted  into  a  well-planned  public  relations 
program,  the  newspaper  ad  has  the  advantage 
of  probably  reaching  more  people  more 
quickly  at  a  lower  cost  per  reader  than  any 
other  form  of  communication.” 

“If  you  want  to  reach  the  great  American 
public,  you’ve  got  to  do  it  through  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  public  doesn’t  read  all  the  mag¬ 
azines.  but  a  majority  of  the  public  does  read 
the  newspapers.” 

“The  newspaper  is  the  ideal  medium  for 
public  relations  advertising  because  it  permits 
quick  placement  of  messages  dealing  with 
fast-breaking  developments,  provides  broad 
or  selective  geographical  coverage,  whichever 
is  desired,  and  offers  the  message  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  urgency  that  gives  it  additional 
impact.” 

There  are  many  more  statements  of  this 
kind  in  the  E  &  P  “Forum”  but  these  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that,  to  the  people  who  use  it, 
public  relations  advertising  in  newspapers  has 
proven  its  effectiveness. 
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Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  de¬ 
stroy,  but  to  fulfill. — St.  Matthew  V:  17, 


DISTRICT  50,  UMW 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS’  United  Mine  Workers 
“catch-all”  District  50  is  attempting  to 
organize  newspaper  printers.  It  has  already 
been  successful  with  one  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  Kentucky  coal  fields  and  has  closed 
down  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald  (daily)  since 
last  Oct.  30  because  the  publisher  recognizes 
the  threat  to  his  independence  and  will  not 
negotiate. 

To  have  newspaper  workers  owe  allegiance 
to  the  union  which  is  the  dominating  factor 
in  industry  in  that  area  would  be  intolerable. 
The  newspaper,  instead  of  being  independent, 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  parent  union — 
in  this  case  the  UMW.  It  can  be  assumed 
safely  that  newspaper  opinions  expressed  in 
opposition  to  the  mine  workers’  union  would 
bring  immediate  retaliation  via  their  member¬ 
ship  in  the  newspaper  plant. 

The  UMW  exerting  its  authority  through  a 
newspaper  union  in  a  coal  mining  area  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  longshoremen’s  union 
organizing  the  printers  in  Hawaii  or  Seattle, 
or  the  steelworkers  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Pittsburgh. 

At  least  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  a  long  history  and  policy  of  re¬ 
fraining  from  exerting  pressure  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  policies  of  newspapers  where 
it  is  represented.  The  same  thing  cannot  be 
said  for  the  mine  workers,  or  the  longshore¬ 
men  or  the  steelworkers. 

Longshoremen  picket  lines  have  tried  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  prevent  newspaper  employes 
from  going  to  work  because  they  disapproved 
of  some  editorial  comment.  We  might  expect 
the  same  thing  from  the  miners.  And  with 
them  organized  in  a  vital  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  shop  their  wrecking  job  would  be  much 
easier. 

lOHNSON-CASE  BILL 

THE  Johnson-Case  Bill,  S.  2444,  “to  prohibit 
all  advertising  of  distilled  spirits  beverages 
on  radio  and  television,”  is  all  part  of  the 
prohibitionist  campaign  renewed  with  vigor 
after  the  war.  At  that  time  the  “drys”  were 
promoting  legislation  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
media  in  interstate  commerce.  It  never  got 
very  far  in  several  attempts  in  Congress  and 
at  the  state  level. 

The  present  bill  is  merely  another  attempt 
to  “get  a  foot  in  the  door.”  If  it  is  success¬ 
ful  the  next  step  is  obviously  toward  banning 
advertising  in  other  media — and  then  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  directed  at  other  types  of  ads. 

We  must  adhere  to  the  principle  that  any 
product  which  can  be  lawfully  made  and  sold 
should  be  allowed  to  advertise. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  RIGHT 

AN  educational  job  must  be  done  inside  ^ 
newspaper  offices  if  the  public  is  to  be 
properly  informed  about  the  editors’  crusade 
for  the  people's  right  to  know  what  its  gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing. 

With  an  admirable  contribution  of  their 
time  and  effort,  many  editors  and  publishers 
emphasize  the  key  theme — the  people’s  right 
to  know — but  some  of  their  newspapers,  un¬ 
thinkingly,  give  constant  repetition  to  phrases 
asserting  rights  for  themselves. 

In  news  stories  and  in  editorials  this  week, 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  at  Syracuse  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  where  the  “newspapers’  right  ' 
to  access  to  information”  was  stressed.  It 
was  embarrassing  to  Alexander  F.  Jones, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  to  have  such  reporting  and 
commentary  in  the  papers  of  his  home  state; 
in  his  own  newspaper,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Jones  had  chosen  his  words  carefully 
in  a  debate  on  the  President’s  so-called  se¬ 
curity  order,  mindful  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
proposition  which  the  ASNE  membership 
will  discuss  in  April.  In  the  event  the  editors 
should  decide  to  go  before  the  country  with 
a  plea  for  enactment  of  legislation  to  preserve 
the  intent  of  the  First  Amendment,  the  only 
logical  war  cry  would  be  “the  people’s  right 
to  know.” 

What  the  press  seeks  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  press  has  a  duty  to  keep  the 
people  informed  on  public  affairs;  it  cannot 
fulfill  its  responsibility  if  public  officials  hack 
away  at  constitutional  guarantees. 

The  first  order  of  business,  therefore, 
should  be  the  proper  indoctrination  of  re¬ 
porters  and  editorial  writers.  They  must 
state  accurately  the  purpose  of  the  editors’ 
crusade  or  it  will  fall  ffat  on  its  face  in  a 
rut  of  public  indifference. 

MAKING  RATE  SENSE 

THE  action  of  the  Dallas  newspapers  last 
week  in  declaring  that  dealer  promotion 
automotive  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  the 
local  rate,  followed  by  a  similar  action  this 
week  at  the  Charlotte  Observer,  make  a  lot 
of  rate  sense.  It  is  one  step  toward  clearing 
up  inequities  in  newspaper  advertising  rates 
that  are  not  only  a  constant  headache  to 
newspaper  ad  managers,  but  also  a  constant 
thorn  in  the  side  of  advertisers  which  cannot 
help  but  contribute  to  some  lost  linage. 

The  structure  of  most  rate  cards  makes  it 
an  everyday  job  for  the  ad  manager  to  justify 
the  varying  rates  to  advertisers,  and  creates 
a  challenge  to  many  national  advertisers  to 
do  what  they  can  to  slip  something  over  at 
a  lower  rate.  It  has  been  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  cooperative  advertising  with  its 
multiple  headaches.  The  wide  differentials 
between  local  and  national  are  a  sore  spot 
with  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Newspaper  advertising  men  are  now  em¬ 
barked  on  a  new  “United  Front”  effort  to 
sell  the  medium.  We  suggest  that  it  is  timely 
for  all  of  them  to  launch  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  of  straightening  out  their  rates. 

The  ideal  would  be  for  newspapers  to  have 
one  rate  with  a  minimum  differential  for 
space  that  earns  an  agency  commission  so 
that  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  a 
paper  where  the  business  comes  from.  A  10- 
year  program  of  slight  annual  adjustments 
could  accomplish  this. 
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Houston  Harte,  publisher  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard 
Times,  and  Mrs.  'Harte  sailed 
from  New  York  Feb.  8  on  the 
American  Export  liner  Independ¬ 
ence  for  a  56-day  Mediterranean 
cruise.  They  plan  to  leave  the 
ship  on  the  return  trip  at  Lisbon 
and  spend  three  weeks  in  England 
before  returning  home. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  Finn,  co-publisher 
and  managing  editor  of  the  To- 
wanda  (Pa.)  Review,  has  been 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  from  the  17th  Congressional 
District  in  Pennsylvania. 

*  * 

Charles  E.  Gregory,  president 
of  the  Middlesex  Press,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  First  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Mr.  Gregory 
has  been  president  of  the  board 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  General  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  last  three  years. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  been  selected  as  a  dele¬ 
gate-at-large  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago. 

*  m  * 

Fra?«  Gannett,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  publisher,  received  a  George 
Washington  Carver  Memorial  In¬ 
stitute  award  of  merit  and  honor¬ 
ary  fellowship  for  his  work  “as  a 
leader  in  the  preservation  of  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  and  human  free¬ 
dom.”  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Dr.  William  P.  Tolley,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Syracuse  University,  dur¬ 
ing  a  Lincoln  Day  rally  in  Dade 
County  Auditorium,  Miami,  Fla. 

*  *  m 

Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Torring¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

,  Charles  V.  Warren,  editor  of 
the  Webster  City  (Iowa)  Free¬ 
man-Journal,  has  taken  out  nomi¬ 
nation  papers  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  State  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Hamilton  County. 

«  *  * 

W.  D.  Archie,  publisher  of  the 
I  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Hamburg  Reporter  from  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Freedline. 

*  «  « 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  will 
meet  with  students,  faculty  and 
Iowa  newsmen  Feb.  25-26  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  in  Iowa 
City.  He  will  give  the  first  annual 
John  F.  Murray  Memorial  lecture, 
and  he  will  take  part  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  Feb.  26  of  “Problems  of  Mass 
Communications.” 


elected  president  of  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Associated  Press  at  its  annual 
meeting.  He  succeeds  Jack  Sit- 
ton,  editor  of  the  Carlsbad  (N. 
M.)  Current-Argus. 

«  *  * 

Stewart  RaEY,  president-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times-Mail,  is  on  an  eight-week 
cruise  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  aboard 
the  Argentine  State  liner  Rio 
Jachal,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  their  daughter,  Katharine. 

*  * 

Col.  Jose  Garcia  -  Valseca, 
Mexican  newspaper  publisher,  is  a 
patient  in  Billings  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Chicago,  for  medical  check¬ 
up. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Fink,  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union 
Newspapers,  has  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  Iowa  Associated 
Press  Editors  Association  to  act  as 
a  judee  in  the  Iowa  AP  Newswrit¬ 
ing  Contest. 

*  *  « 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star, 
presented  a  $500  scholarship  to 
14-year-old  Jerry  P^ttus,  the 
paper’s  outstanding  carrier-sales¬ 
man  for  1951.  Presentation  was 
made  at  a  barbecue  attended  by 
170  carrier-salesmen. 


On  The  Business  Side 

^  A.  Frank  Bai  lantine,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont,  who 
suffered  a  heart  attack  last  Dec. 
15,  has  been  released  from  the 
hospital,  is  recuperating  at  home 
and  expects  to  be  back  in  his  office 
by  April  1. 

*  *  * 

Perry  Rosenberg,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  sailed  Feb.  11  on  the 
French  liner  Liberte  on  a  28-day 
cruise  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

«  *  * 

Roger  Madden,  for  the  last 
four  years  with  Scolaro,  Meeker 
and  Scott,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  and  before  that  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  sales  staff  of  Parade. 


Lars  E.  Gustafsen  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  New  London 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  that  city. 

•  *  * 

Doris  Meon,  formerly  of  the 
business  office  of  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  News,  which  recently  was 
sold  to  the  Burbank  Daily  Review, 
is  now  in  the  classified  department 
of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News. 

•  *  * 

John  Strand,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Burbank  (Calif.)  News, 
has  gone  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Valley  Times,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Josephine  Barber  has 
been  named  office  manager  of  the 
Loveland  (C^lo.)  Reporter-Herald 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Mildred  Bovee, 
resigned.  Mrs.  Barber  was  at  one 
time  an  employe  of  the  Fairbury 
(Neb.)  Journal. 

*  «  * 

Wh-son  W.  Lochridge  has 
joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representatives. 
Mr.  Lochridge  was  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  Texas  Quality  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lorraine  Sabath,  a  free¬ 
lance  artist  associated  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  department  and  specialty 
stores,  is  a  new  member  of  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union 
Newspapers,  as  a  copywriter  and 
artist.  Fred  Dalzell  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  in  that  field  for  the 
Press-Union’s  display  department. 
*  *  * 

William  Roselle  has  been 
added  to  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press-Union  Newspapers 
to  handle  real  estate  and  automo¬ 
tive  accounts. 

«  4>  « 

Charles  D.  Carll,  collector  in 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press-Union  Newspapers  for  the 
last  10  years,  was  tendered  an  80th 
birthday  party  by  his  newspaper 

colleagues  and  associates  in  fra- 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Frank  Pfeiffer,  publisher  of 
the  Raton  (N.  M.)  Range,  was 
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Editorial  from  the 
Pittsfield,  Mass., 
BERKSHIRE  EVENING 
EAGLE: 

Potential  Implications 
Of  Stevenson  Candidacy 

From  all  the  appearances, 
Marqui^  Childs’  column  of 
Monday,  January  21,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibility  of 
Governor  Adlai  F.  Steven¬ 
son  of  Illinois  as  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  scored  a  real  beaL 
Until  Mr.  Childs  brought 
up  the  subject,  Stevenson  s 
name  had  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  connection 
except  as  governor  of  Ill¬ 
inois.  Since  the  Childs 
column.  Time  magazine  has 
put  Stevenson  on  its  cover 
and  given  him  its  lead 
article,  the  New  York  Times 
has  featured  him  on  its 
front  page  and  the  political 
world  is  buzzing  with  spec¬ 
ulations  concerning  his  talk 
with  Mr.  Truman  this 
week  .  .  . 

Another  **real  beat** 
for  Marquis  Childs! 


But  this  is  not  too  surprising. 
Childs’  regular  readers  know 
his  reputation  (or  getting  the 
facts,  getting  them  right,  get¬ 
ting  them  when  they’re 
NEWS. 

They  know,  too,  that  Childs 
is  a  deep-thinking  analyst  — 
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3  columns  a  week 
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Allentown  (Pa  )  Call  and  Chroni-  William  L.  Hermann  is  the  noon  Utica  Observer-Dispatch. 
In  the  Editorial  Rooms  cle.  "fw  gy  editor  of  the  ^Wzona  Mr  Warner  has  worked  on  the 

— .  ...  — ■  *  *  *  Republic  in  Phoenix.  He  sue-  Sentinel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  the 

Francis  L.  Paquette  has  re-  ceeds  Gene  McLain,  now  schools  Intelligencer,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
signed  as  executive  secretary  to  “  “  '  *' 


WiLFORD  J.  Kramer  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editorial  writer  for  the 
(Springfield)  Illinois  State  Jour 
nal  t  o  b^ome 
public  affairs  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  U.  S. 
diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice  in  Israel.  Mr. 

Kramer  has  been 
editorial  writer 
for  the  Journal 
since  1945  and 
has  written  a  bi¬ 
weekly  column, 

“Upon  Reflec¬ 
tion.”  He  will  be 
a  n  attache  t  o  Kramer 
Ambassador  Monnett  B.  Davis 


the  president  of  the  East  Hart¬ 
ford  Town  Council  in  order  to 
join  the  city  staff  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 


and  aviation  editor.  Mr.  Her¬ 
mann  is  a  former  business  editor 
and  editorial  writer  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News,  where  he  was 
employed  for  15  years. 


the  Daily  News,  Williamson,  W. 
Va.;  the  Chronicle,  Ulrichsville, 
Ohio,  and  the  Mercury,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 


Mrs.  J.  Harold  Brislin,  so- 


Robert  B.  Klaverkamp,  De¬ 
cember  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Joumal- 


Leo  W.  O’Brien,  Albany  (N. 
ciety  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Y.)  Times-Union  political  reporter 

Scrantonian  and  Tribune,  has  and  Capitol  correspondent  for  In-  ism,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 

been  named  a  public  interest  mem-  ternational  News  Service,  is  the  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post.  He  pre- 

ber  of  the  Rent  Control  Advisory  choice  of  the  Albany  Democratic  viously  had  done  sunrimer  work 


Board  in  Lackawanna  County. 


Allen  Palmer,  Denver,  Colo., 
bureau  manager  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  March  1,  and  will 


organization  for  Representative  in  for  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  free 
Congress  in  a  special  election  in  Press. 


March. 


Celestine  Sibley,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  won  the  an- 


W.  H.  (Hi  Waters)  McWil- 
LUMS,  columnist  for  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  received  a 


in  the  \merican  Embassy  at  Tel  ^  succeeded  by  James  A.  Cald-  nual  $2,000  Christopher  Newspa-  telephone  call  from  John  L. 
Ill  UIC  .“vmcncdn  tmoassy  ai  lei  _  r  _  _  . _  _  _  I  n«/ic  ITnJtAH  M  nA  WnrEAn 


Aviv. 


WELL,  now  INS  manager  at  Salt  per  Award  for  a  story  about  a  Le.wis,  United  Mine  Workers 


Lake  City,  Utah. 


John  W.  Steacy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard,  has  become  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
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With  which  has  been  merged;  The  Journalist, 


little  girl  leading  a  crowd 
lunch  room  in  prayer. 

Donald  R.  Smith  has  resigned  *  *  * 

as  managing  editor  of  the  St.  John  Otto  Keucher,  real  estate  writ- 
(N.  B.)  Telegraph-Journal  and  er  for  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
the  Evening  Times-Globe,  to  join  Press  -  Union  Newspapers  since 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Bruns-  1925,  retired  Feb,  7.  Mr.  Keuch- 
wick,  commercial  printers  and  er,  who  will  be  76  on  March  22, 
publishers  of  the  weekly  Kings  chose  as  his  retirement  date  the 
County  Record.  He  joined  the  St.  51st  anniversary  of  his  marriage. 
John  newspapers  in  1927.  «  *  « 


chieftan,  praising  the  columnist 
for  a  piece  demanding  a  federal 
mine  safety  code.  The  column  will 
be  reprinted  soon  in  the  UMW 
loiirnal. 


established  March  24,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
'""2;  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 


March  1892;  _ ,  _  _ , 

Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  i901;  Adver¬ 
tising,  February  1,  1925.  Titles  Paten.ed  and 
Registered.  Contents  copyrighted  1952  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 
James  weight  Brown 
President 


Roy  F ARRAN,  reporter  for  the 
Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  when 
his  car  smashed  into  the  tender 
of  a  Calgary-bound  passenger 
train  in  a  heavy  fog. 


Ben  Reeves,  former  federal 
beat  reporter  for  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press,  has  joined  the  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  staff  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 


General  Publication  Offices: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N,  Y. 
Telephones: 


Stuart  Parcher,  assistant  in 
the  sports  department  of  the 


Ed  Bryson,  until  recently  with 
the  Paris  (Tex.)  News,  has  joined 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  as 


Mrs.  Ross  Caton  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of  the  Kal- 
ispell  (Mont.)  Inter-Lake.  The 
former  Jean  Dineen,  she  began 
her  newspaper  career  on  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  (Mont.)  Enterprise  in 
1947,  following  graduation  from 
the  school  of  journalism  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University.  Later  she 
was  woman’s  editor,  then  editor, 
of  the  Lewistown  (Mont.)  Daily 
News. 


Lou  Pavloff,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  copyreader,  leaves  for  Eu- 


BRyant  fr.3052,  30M,  30M.  3055  &  3056  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press,  has  Seneral  assignment  reporter  and  rope  next  month  for  a  year’* 


M  ^  received  a  five-year-diamond  for  writer. 

Walker,  Managing  Editor:  Dwight  Bentel.  i  * 

Education  Editor;  James  Collings,  Rat  service  pin.  He  S  a  SOn  of 

Carroll  W.  Parcher,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News-Press. 


Erwin,  Erwin  Knoll,  Robert  B.  McIntyre, 
^atures;  Josiah  B.  Keenet,  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian. 
Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  Leach  Lanet 
Advertising  Manager;  Ber.iadette  Borries, 
Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wu.  L. 
^RNED,  Art — Copy-Creative;  Robert  P. 
Jot,  Director  of  Circulation;  George  H 
Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Eveltn  Z. 
Kolojat,  Classified  Manager. 


fP askington  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  James  J.  Butler, 
1140  National  Press  Bldg.,  Telephones, 
MEtropotitan  0823-OS24-0825. 


Chicago  Bureau,  810  London  Guarantee  W 
Accident  Bldt^,  360  N orthiMichigan  Ave.,  Cki- 


acciaent  tsutg.,  JOU  N orthiMichigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  I,  lu.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99;  George  A. 
Bundenburg,  Editor;  Harrt  K.^Black, 
Advertising  Representative. 


James  B.  Reston,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  delivered  the 
fourth  in  the  annual  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  Richmond.  Va.,  Pub¬ 
lic  Forum  Feb.  11.  'ITie  subject 
of  his  address  was  “The  United 
States  and  World  Peace.” 


Ed  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  is  the  new  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Journal.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Carl  Lantos,  who  was 
transferred  to  the  Journal’s  copy- 
desk. 


study  at  the  University  of  Gren¬ 
oble,  France. 


Homer  W.  Kino,  formerly  on 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sen¬ 
tinel  staff,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 


Philadet^^M  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 


^‘^S-iDth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3, 
Po.  Tel.  RIttenhoute  6-4^2,  Josefh  W 


Dragonettt. 


Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills 
Bull;  Sanifrancisco  4.  Tel.  Gar6eld  1-7950. 
P^ific  Coast  Advertising^  Representative: 
^NCAN  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse  Mitts 
*  Bldg.,  San  Fraruiseo  4.  TeUGariield,  1-79M; 
Witshite  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel. 
Dunkirk  8^151. 


Delaeons,  of  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  News  re- 

Manager;  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  ,  j  t.  .l  i 

Hill,  London,  N.  10.  ccntly  purchased  by  the  Burbank 

Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Lahgelaan,148.  Review,  is  now  doing  general  re- 


Jerome  O.  Cooley,  formerly 

*  *  *  editor  of  the  Waverly  (N.  Y.) 

Edythe  Capreol  is  the  new  Sun  (weekly),  has  joined  the  copy¬ 
book  editor  of  the  Beaumont  desk  staff  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 

*  *  *  (Tex.)  Enterprise.  Before  joining  Herald-Journal.  He  replaces  Prof. 

Lawrence  T.  King,  copy  desk-  the  Enterprise,  Mrs.  Capreol  was  Robert  Murphy  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
man  on  the  Richmond  (Va.)  ‘^^^'tnet  Southwest  versity’s  School  of  Journalism, 

News  Leader,  has  been  elect^  Citizen  in  Lake  Charles,  La.  who  was  temporarily  filling  in  on 

•  *  *  the  desk. 

Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr.,  has  n  *  • 

been  reelected  president  of  Local  Richard  L.  Reilly,  former  re- 
26,  American  Newspaper  Guild  poner  for  the  Schnectady  (N.  Y.) 
(CIO),  which  recently  negotiated  Union  Star,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
a  new  contract  with  the  Buffalo  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  Journal  as  a  reporter. 


j^resident  of  the  Richmond  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
He  succeeds  Frank  Walin,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times-Dispatch, 
who  became  secretary. 


Adalyn  Banks,  formerly  editor 


Walter  Berkov,  former  tele-  M.  A.  McDuffie  has  rejoined 
graph  editor  of  the  Middletown  the  sports  staff  of  the  Raleigh 


Avmue  deiParit,  Vincennea  (Seine).  Copiet  porting  in  the  Burbank  Office  of  (OWo)  Mercury  and  one-time  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  after 
Am&Mnf«m!uon&r^i7e.*M,ro^^  fhc  Valley  Times,  North  Holly-  United  Press  staffer  in  Pittsburgh,  an  absence  of  three  years.  He 

Faria  (ler)  France. 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CirculaCiona. 
Net  Paid,  ind.  atands.  May  5, 1951 ....  18,149 
Avera^  . •_•  •  •  -81.69% 


Valley 
wood,  Calif. 


Holly 


For  Subacription  Ratea  see  Page  2 
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85 
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75 
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$330 

185 

105 

70 

30 

$305 

176 

100 

60 

36 

$275 

155 

90 

55 

33 

Ivan  Mashek  has  been  named  Another  addition  to  the  staff  is  ver,  Colo,  Sports  Editor  Dick 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  Daniel  F.  McLaughlin,  a  Boston  Herbert  also  announced  that  Bob 
production  manager  of  the  com-  University  graduate,  who  is  now  Brooks^  a  member  of  the  staff 
departments  a  general  reporter. 


bined  photographic 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette.  Mr.  Mashek  is 


Ray  Warner  has  joined  the 


the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
and  the  Arizona  Times. 


Pa.,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  succeeds  Herman  Blackman,  who 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  resigned  to  enter  business  in  Dcn- 


since  1948,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  sports  editor. 


a  former  staff  photographer  for  city  staff  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Lucian  Parlato  has  become  a 


Journal  Daily  Press,  replacing  Howard  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.) 
SiLBER,  transferred  to  the  after-  Evening  News. 
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Safeway  Event 
Takes  30  Pages 
In  Oregonian 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Feb.  5  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
carried  a  record  merchandising 
section  for  Safeway  Stores  Silver 
Anniversary.  It  contained  30  full- 
size  pages  of  food  news  and  adver¬ 
tising,  highlighted  by  a  color 
cover. 

A  two-week  Silver  Anniversary 
food  sale  was  featured  on  the  ad 
pages  and  138  general  food  adver¬ 
tisers  participated  with  a  total  of 
170  ads. 

Safeway  paid  for  the  color  cov¬ 
er  and  all  Safeway  news  stories 
and  pictures,  as  well  as  its  own 
advertising  pages.  All  general  ads 
were  required  to  be  straight  selling 
copy. 

The  section  was  produced  with 
unusual  speed.  Contract  to  dead¬ 
line  time  was  only  five  weeks.  To 
save  time,  sales  and  advertising 
managers  of  general  advertisers 
were  contacted  directly,  as  well  as 
through  the  Oregonian  representa¬ 
tives. 

Safeway  cooperated  by  sending 
letters  to  local  district  men  of  ma¬ 
jor  food  advertisers,  notifying 
them  of  the  coming  event  and 
granting  them  permission  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  section. 

Supplemental  to  the  section,  the 
Oregonian  starred  Safeway  prod¬ 
ucts  in  its  Hostess  House  women’s 
department  through  the  week  of 
Feb.  4. 

The  Oregonian-sponsored  Hos¬ 
tess  House  Party  audience-partici¬ 
pation  radio  show  featured  a  Safe¬ 
way  day,  presenting  contestants 
and  members  of  the  audience  with 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  Safeway 
food  merchandise. 

B 

Rhoades  Joins  Bureau 
As  Coordinator 

Woodford  C.  Rhoades,  former 
ad  agency  account  executive,  has 
joined  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  as  coordinator  of  the 
“More  Profits  for  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertisers”  project,  John  W.  Blough, 
director  of  promotion,  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Rhoades  will  work  with  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies  and  Bureau- 
member  newspapers  in  arranging 
merchandising  presentations  and 
other  activities  in  connection  with 
local-level  promotion  of  national 
newspaper  advertising. 

■ 

Edwin  Russsell  Helps 
Eisenhower  Campaign 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Edwin  F. 
Russell  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Eisenhower-for-President 
forces  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Russell,  publisher  of  the 
Patriot  and  Evening  News,  served 
for  a  time  during  World  War  II  as 
a  Naval  officer  attached  to  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  SHEAF  headquarters. 

editor  &  PU,BLISHER  for 


Olympic  Champion 
Assists  U.P.  Staff 

An  American  liquor  industry 
representative  is  a  working  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  international  press  corps 
covering  the  winter  Olympic 
Games  in  Norway. 

He  is  Irving  Jaffee,  a  sales 
representative  for  Park  &  Til  ford 
Distillers  Corp.,  which  granted 
him  a  leave  of  absence  for  the 
stint. 

Mr.  Jaffee,  former  Olympic  ice- 
skating  champion,  is  filing  a  daily 
column  and  is  also  acting  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondents. 


New  Housekeeper 
For  Gannett  Plants 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  here  have  a  new 
general  housekeeper,  following  the 
retirement  of  George  L.  Mikel  as 
superintendent  of  the  Times-Union 
building. 

Associate  General  Manager  Don 
U.  Bridge  appointed  Allan  S. 
Best  to  a  new  post,  iq  charge  of 
buildings  and  equipment  for  both 
the  T-U  and  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  He  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  D&C  building  since 
1938. 

Arnold  Cunningham,  assistant 
to  Mr,  Mikel,  becomes  assistant 
to  Mr.  Best,  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  T-U  building.  I 

'Miss  America'  Stars  ! 
At  Boston  Style  Show 

Boston  —  The  Boston  Herald" s 
fifth  annual  fashion  show  took 
place  this  week,  with  tickets  sold 
out  some  three  or  four  days  before 
the  first  performance.  The  four 
evening  and  two  matinee  perform¬ 
ances  were  under  the  supervision 
of  Priscilla  Porter  of  the  Herald’s 
Women’s  Department.  She  also 
narrated  the  six  performances. 
Miss  America  —  Colleen  Kay 
Hutchins  of  Utah — was  the  star  of 
the  show. 


WANTED 

All-Around  Bindery  Man 
familiar  with  Baumfolder  and 
SfockcuHinq. 

For  the 

CLARKSBURG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Which  publishes,  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
Central  West  Virginia.  First-class 
plant,  steady  employment.  Give 
full  information  to; 

Cecil  B.  Highland 
President  and  General  Manager 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Co. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
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A  little 


goes  a  long  way 


This  ounce 
fuel  oil# 
burned  in  a 
General  Motors 
Diesel  Locomotive# 


of  freight 


five  miles 


Every  ounce  of  fuel  used  in  GM  Diesel  locomotives  goes 
five  to  ten  times  as  far  as  it  will  in  oil-burning  steam 
locomotives.  Complete  dieselization  of  the  railroads  will 
save  America  182,500,000  gallons  of  oil  and  62,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  year. 


) 


UfL  AMIKtCA  MllOa  MOKI  OlISILSi 


Electro-Motive  Division 
General  Motors 

tA  GIANGE,  llUNOlS-;«  Coriwfe.  GENeiAl  MOTOtS  0»£SEI,  ITO..  lONOON,  ONTAttO 

H  fOv  ors  in  th%  coAMfvotioA  ot  funl  by  Omni  focomobvw.  wrils  ihekorMoH^  OMtion  ht  o  fkcnnt  tbidy. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

College  Press 
Merits  Editor 


Freedom 

Support 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

When  the  student  council  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico 
failed  in  its  recent  efforts  to  oust 
the  editor  of  the  Lobo,  student 


It’s  true  that  college  kids  are  Vl 


immature.  That  is  an  assumption 
to  be  made  in  any  evaluation  of 
what  a  student  newspaper  staff 


newspaper,  it  demanded  that  the  says  or  does.  Even  so,  who  sounds 
paper  print  a  student  government  more  mature,  administration  or 
column  free  of  editing.  students,  in  the  recent  rhubarb 


^  at  Syracuse  University. 


Root,  according  to  a  University 
of  Bridgeport  announcement,  will 
j  also  serve  as  director  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  religious  journalism  program, 
replacing  Prof.  R.  E.  Wolselcy, 
who  has  been  awarded  a  Fulbright 
grant  to  found  a  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  a  university  in  India. 

At  one  time.  Root  was  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Near  East  and 
Asia  for  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


Ad  Research  Institute 
Established  by  NIAA 

A  MAN’S  WORLD? — Not  quite,  in  the  belief  that  advertising 
as  you  can  sec:  Pat  Long  is  editor  still  has  far  to  go  and  much  to 


The  editor  refused.  The  council,  freedom  of  the  student  paper  of  the  Kent  Stater,  Kent  State  (O.)  learn,  the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
assisted  by  a  legislative  group,  then  ff*®  University  of  Maryland?  University  campus  daily.  The  21-  yerti^rs  Association,  New  York 

fired  the  five  student  members  of  Ruled  the  administration,  “Stu-  ycar-old  brunette  from  Akron  city,  has  established  the  NIAA 

the  board  of  publications  for  “in-  dent  editors  must  submit  to  fac-  Sives  orders  to  45  staff  members,  industrial  Advertising  Research 

competence”  and  replaced  them,  ulty  advisers  any  matter  that  is  most  of  them  men.  Institute. 

During  the  controversy,  a  jour-  questionable,  controversial,  or  de-  „  There  will  be  no  conflict  with 

nalism  student  wrote  to  a  number  batable.”  nve  areas  oi  re  Advertising  Re 

of  newspaper  editors  asking  what 


This  makes  five  areas  of  re 
rThTiVh  »  ernnn  “wh.n  sponsibility.  And  where  can  one  o"  Aoveriising  ^e- 

find  the  college  editor  in  this  pic-  Foundation  which,  support- 

ture? 
eight  ball 


Right  smack  behind  the  ed  by  consumer  advertisers,  tends 
to  research  consumer  advertising 
The  newly-formed  Institute,  is 
Sitting  in  the  Middle  dedicated  exclusively  to  industrial 

Everyone,  said  Miss  Senzek,  advertising.  A  liasion  committee 
says  he  wants  a  more  responsible  will  avoid  duplication  in  the  twi- 


they  thought  should  be  the  rcla-  the  privilege  of  expressing  mi 
tionship  between  the  editor  and  nority  views,  be  they  right  or 

his  publisher.  wrong,  is  restricted,  a  fundamen- 

Keen  Rafferty,  head  of  New  tal  American  freedom  is  taken 

Mexico’s  department  of  journal-  away.” 

Ism,  reports:  “Journalism  faculty  The  rash  of  crackdowns  on  stu- 

members  were  surprised  to  see  dent  newspaper  freedom  will  con-  college  newspaper  than  the  present  ijght  zones, 

that  some  editors  thought  the  uni-  tinue  as  long  as  the  present  tend-  one.  “Everyone  is  seeking  to  in-  • 

versity  should  ‘control’  the  student  ency  toward  intolerance,  and  par-  sure  a  maximum  of  responsibility  .  pj*.  \A7*«e 
paper.”  alysis  of  freedom  of  thought  and  by  setting  up  controls  of  one  kind  Dlair  C>aitOr  Wins 

Not  Mature  Enough  speech  on  college  and  university  or  another.  And  everyone  is  ac-  Nebraska  CROP  Prize 

Says  Mr.  Rafferty  “Some  of  the  Meantime,  the  college  tually  asking  for  irresponsibility,  blair.  Neb.  —  Reed  O’Hanlon, 

editors  seemed  to  feel  that  while  ever-increasing  re-  since  the  blame  for  wrong  de-  ^  36-year-old  editor  and  pub- 

they  wanted  freedom,  even  though  semblance  to  the  man  at  the  cir-  cisions  can  now  be  placed  on  other  u^her  of  the  Blair  Pilot-Tribune. 
they  were  always  subject  to  a  pub-  sticks  his  head  in  the  shoulders.  put  his  readers  in  the  places  of 

lisher’s  veto,  a  student  newspaper  *  niouth.  “And  what  has  happened  to  our  p^jujons  of  starving  European  re- 

was  not  mature  enough  for  such  College  Editor’s  Life  Unique  forelorn  figure,  the  college  editor,  fugees  to  win  first  place  in  the 

freedom.  Alva  Senzek,  retiring  editor  of  'll®  middle,  listening  to  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program 

“University  of  New  Mexico  fac-  the  University  of  California’s  winds  howling  on  all  sides.  (crqP)  editorial  contest  open  to 

uity  members  have  noticed  a  pe-  Daily  Californian,  placed  last  week  wondering  which  will  stop  all  Nebraska  newspaper  editors, 

culiarity  on  the  part  of  profes-  under  direction  of  an  “advisory  , "’“"V  P*«ces  will  be  O’Hanlon  received  the  $25 

sional  editors  in  their  attitudes  board”  after  40  years  of  editorial  when  it  s  all  over.  prize.  Second  place  of  $10 

toward  editors  of  the  student  news-  freedom,  had  this  to  say  about  the  .  ^  can  sincerely  say  jnat  u  n  Tyler  Edgecombe  of 

paper;  that  the  student  editor,  job:  ^'een  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  ^ 

Mmehow,  is  a  troublemaker  or  “The  life  of  a  college  editor,  to  the^ofst  t^S  and  a  haTfTears  Geneva.  Third  prize  of  $5  went 

Too  cocky.  mildlv  is  a  unioue  one  As  ?  .u*  r  fo  Ben  Kuroki,  of  the  York  Re- 

The  professional  editor  who  head  of  the*  chief  means  of  dis-  ••  Bght  of  recent  de  e  p- 

doesn’t  recognize  the  connection  pensing  news  the  college  editor  is  v  ‘if""®*’  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Sam  R. 

between  freedom  of  the  college  Lbjecf  to  every  kind  of^pressure—  Tnto^  my^’lSosIn  professiSS  McKelvie,  publisher,  sponsored  the 

newspaper  and  freedom  of  his  own  everybody  reads  the  same  rag,  and  -  *..ii  _ cj _  contest. 

hasn  t  thought  the  matter  through,  everybody  has  his  own  idea  of 
Else  he  would  wonder:  “Come  how  it  should  be  run.  This  pre- 

some  bloody  showdown  over  free-  sents  problems. 

dom  of  the  press,  what  support  «usuallv  collece  dailies  are 
might  be  expected  of  a  citizenry  of  j  u  ^  t  'f* j  ^  * 

colleee  eraduates  educated  to  ac-  ‘^'ousa"ds  of  students, 

who  are  stockholders  in  a  news 

nnH  ronHifW^neH  tn  fhe  vinH  of  '"oiopoiv  ih^t  Can  be  likened  to  a  -  .  . 

conditioned  to  the  kind  of  -yhiip  utility.  Then  there  is  the  classroom  instruction,  the  Ohio 

thinking  which  motivates  It.  ^  directors  for  this  news-  University  School  of  Journalism  Jf  YoU  Doilt  HaVG  It, 

And  he  might  well  ask:  What  paper,  which  is  usually  the  highest  inaugurate  a  Journalism  In-  ^  /,i  tt  i 

kind  of  a  newspaperman  will  the  body  in  student  government.  In  ternship  Plan  this  summer  in  co-  5Cl200iS  W OR  t  lieip 

kid  make  who  became  habituated  addition,  one  cannot  overlook  uni-  operation  with  several  daily  news-  —Become 

to  dictation  and  censorship  when  versity  administrations.  One  might  papers  in  the  state.  newsoaoer  reoorter  only  if  you 

he  was  a  staff  member  on  his  even  look  to  the  Board  of  Regents  .  lunwj-  apd  senior  students  ma-  a  newspaper  repo  er  o  y  ^y  ^ 

college  paper.  who,  like  the  administration,  are  joking  in  journalism  will  be  eli-  for  news 

gible,  providing  scholastic  standing  reeling  ror  news, 
is  hieh  enough  according  to  L.  J.  ^  Ray  C.  Sutliff,  city  editor  of  ^ 

Akron  Beacon  Journal,  gave  Bowl- 
Hortin,  acting  director.  University  jour- 

n  .  T.- _ e _ _  nalism  students  that  advice  when 

Root  Joins  Syracuse  addressed  the  campus  Press 

Robert  Root,  assistant  profes-  club  last  week. 


tegrity  of  men.”  .  ,  ,  n 

Radio  Libel  Suit 

Internship  Plan  Begun  Jackson,  Miss. — A  bill  in  the 

At  Ohio  University  House  would  make  radio  commen- 

Broadening  its  policy  of  com-  ‘a‘ors,  both  local  and  network  sub- 
bining  practical  experience  with  Mississippi  for  libel. 


ACLU  Stand  concerned  with  the  operation  of  a 

TTie  American  Civil  Liberties  state  university  in  a  broad  context. 
Union  takes  this  stand  on  college  “Last,  and  certainly  not  least, 
newspaper  freedom:  there  exists  in  the  heart  of  every 

“Students  should  be  permitted  journalist  some  shred  of  obliga¬ 
to  publish  such  newspapers  or  tion  to  the  standards  of  the  fourth 


magazines  as  they  wish.  ...  No  estate.  To  record  the  truth  within  sOr  of  journalism  at  the  University  xTie  speaker  asserted;  “If  you 
censorship  in  advance  should  be  the  limits  of  decency,  to  act  as  the  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  have  this  knack,  a  school  of  jour- 

exercised  over  the  contents  of  any  public  watchdog,  to  educate,  to  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab-  nalism  can  help  you.  If  you  don’t 

publication.  ...”  It  is  curious  to  evaluate.  In  the  hearts  of  most  sence  to  become  acting  chairman  have  it,  the  best  school  in  the 

find  that  some  editors  are  less  in-  college  journalists  these  ideals  are  of  the  magazine  practice  depart-  country  can’t  do  much  for  you." 

sistent  OD  this  matter.  very  near  and  dear.  ment  for  the  School  of  Journalism  - 
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ROUGHLY,  as  the  crow  flies,  it  is  260  miles  from  Milford,  Connecticut, 
to  Moosehead  Lake,  Maine.  Certainly  not  far  as  we  think  of  distance 
these  days.  Yet  in  many  a  town  and  city  between  Milford  and  Moose- 
head,  there  is  more  activity  than  you’d  think  possible  in  so  small  an  area. 

NEW  FACTORIES  are  mushrooming;  additions  are  being  made  to  others. 
A  $6,000,000  paper  mill  will  be  constructed  near  Moosehead,  a  new  plant 
for  Norden  Instruments  in  Milford.  It’s  all  part  of  the  great  New  Eng¬ 
land  expansion — the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  virile,  productive  area. 

AND  WHAT  HAS  all  this  to  do  with  you?  Just  this.  More  people  are 
spending  more  money  for  more  goods  in  New  England.  That’s  why 
you’ll  be  missing  a  golden  opportunity  if  you  neglect  New  England — and 
you’d  miss  the  liveliest  sales  force  you  ever  employed  if  you  left  your 
advertising  to  hit-and-miss  methods  rather  than  using  New  England’s 
most  profitable  medium — the  fine,  well-read,  believed-in  local  newspapers. 

LOOK  INTO  THIS  outstanding  value  today.  And  reap  the  profits  to¬ 
morrow. 


MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M). 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E).  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prtss  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globo 
(MSE),  Boston  Globa  IS),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (Sj  Boston 
Racord  &  Amarican  (MiE).  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Advartisar  (Sj,  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  t  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (EJ,  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  oazatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MtE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford 
c«,nJ»rd.-r;-i«j  fCt.  Naw 
Badlord  Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsflald 
Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Nawt 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talaqram 
and  Evening  Gazatta  (MBE), 
Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  Naw  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  Naws  (M.EJiS). 

RHODE  ISLAND-Wast  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Valley  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi- 
dance  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Jonrnal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E), 

CONNECTICUT  —  Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Brid^port  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MtE), 
Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury  Naws- 
Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MtE),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  New  Haven  Raqistar  (EtS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Racord  (MtE)  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E)^  Watarbury 
Republican  t  Amarican  (MtE), 
Watarbury  Republican  (MtS). 
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wheels,  a  small  motor  and  other 
spare  parts. 

The  Bell  and  Howell  35  mm. 
Foton  also  comes  in  for  heavy 
use.  The  photo  department  says 
that  “Russ  Bell  recently  got  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  sequence  of  a  collapsing 
bridge  by  using  the  Foton.  He 
took  only  four  shots  at  irregular 
intervals  to  capture  the  significant 
phases  of  the  demolition  process.” 
(The  strip  shown  here  is  another 
example  of  what  this  paper  has 
done  with  the  Foton.) 

Mr.  Bell,  ’tis  said,  likes  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Rollei  (the  paper 
owns  1 1 ) — lighter,  more  portable 
and  cheaper  to  operate,  plus  its  fast 
lens  and  depth  of  field.  He  says 
“the  finest  results  can  be  obtained 
with  the  Rollei  if  care  is  taken  in 
processing.” 

Several  staffers  also  won  the 
Japanese  Nikon.  The  department’s 
Pete  Marcus  reports  he  uses  one 
“when  the  available  light  is  poor, 
such  as  when  I’m  trying  to  get 
candid  shots  of  audience  reactions 
at  a  lecture.” 

Whichever  camera  is  used,  the 
staff  agrees  they  “couldn’t  do  half 
the  job  we’re  doing  now  without 
these  little  fellows.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


U.P.  Correspondents 
Now  Carry  Cameras 

By  James  L  Collings 


Now  that  United  Press  is  in  the  Speed  Graphics,  Rolleis  and  Ma- 
newspicture  business,  it  seemed  ap-  miyaflexes,  a  Japanese  camera 
propriate  to  visit  A.  Mims  Thoma-  similar  to  the  Rollei. 
son,  general  manager  of  United  “They  turn  in  some  pretty  good  : 
Press  Newspictures,  as  the  new  or-  pictures  once  in  a  while,  and  the 
ganization  is  called,  to  learn  how  new  arrangement  has  improved 
they’re  doing.  our  coverage  tremendously.  It  has 

Mims,  41  and  dark-featured  made  the  writers  picture  conscious, 
and  personable,  said  they  were  do-  A  few  of  them  are  even  taking 
ing  fine  and  that  he  would  be  glad  short  courses  in  the  use  of  the 
to  update  UPN  activities.  camera.”  (NPPA,  please  note.) 

“The  Acme  name,”  he  said,  “has  ofF 

been  dropped  from  the  credit  line.  ^  ^ 

This  was  done  at  the  request  of  The  correspondents,  of  cou^e, 
several  clients.  Our  special  serv-  ^'^e  not  cutting  in  on  the  pho- 
ices  division,  however,  will  keep  fogfaphers  territory.  We  re  not 
the  name  taking  assignments  away  from  the 

“We’ve ‘told  all  our  clients  they  cameramen,  in  other  words.  It’s 
can  incorporate  the  name  of  their  1“*^  ^  supplementing  cov- 

newspaper  with  the  words  United  crage  and  fiH'ng  up  a  few  blank 
Press,  as  Daily  Gazette —  United  around  the  vvorld  We  give 

Press.  United  Press  must  be  ‘•’e  writers  film  and  bulbs  and  the 
spelled  out  in  these  cases.  necessary  equipment  and  hope  for 

the  best. 

Liaison  Desks  “It  all  seems  to  be  paying  off. 

“We  have  also  established  a  Editors  have  noted  our  work  and 
round-the<lock  liaison  desk  in  we  are  getting  good  play — espe- 
New  York.  This  enables  us  to  daily  in  the  smaller  papers — on 
send  a  reporter  and  a  photographer  pictures  that  tie  in  with  our  news 
out  on  a  story  at  the  same  time.  It  stories.” 
helps  both  ways,  because  the  pic¬ 
ture  side  often  gets  tips  on  an  event  Small-Camera  Specialists 
before  the  news  end  does.  Similar 

desks  are  Chicago  and  San  family-DeVrys,  Fotons,  Rolleis- 
Francisco  And  we  have  opened  have  assumed  big-brother  impor- 
a  picture  bureau  in  Reno,  Nev 
Altogether  the  new  setup  has 

been  responsible  for  upping  the  ^According  to  a  report  from  that 
volume  of  pictures  transinitted  by 

the  telephone  network  from  an  concentrated  heavily 

average  of  50  a  day  to  80.  For  the  sequences 

first  time,  by  the  way,  we  are  from  University  of  Minnesota  foot- 
transmitting  pic  ures  to  and  from  ^ 

Asia  on  a  regular  basis.  We  had  •  f.  rUyrv 

done  it  only  infrequently  before.  ... 

..D,  .  /  As  many  as  a  dozen  sequences. 

But  perhaps  most  interesting  often  featuring  40  or  more  panels, 
from  your  stand^mt  is  the  fact  appeared  in  a  single  Sunda; 

.  1,  °  Tribune  peach  sports  section  in 

spondents  have  recently  been  ^ 

equipped  with  cameras,  including  ^ 

2.500-3,000  Frames 
“Paul  Siegel,  who  mans  the  ma¬ 
chine  gun,  takes  between  2,500-3,- 
000  frames  during  every  game.  At 
the  end  of  each  quarter,  he  rushes 
whatever  has  been  shot  into  the 
office  for  fast  processing  by  other 
members  of  the  staff,  who  follow 
Siegel’s  written  suggestions  on  the 
best  shots,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
game,  Siegel,  himself  a  keen  stu¬ 
dent  of  football,  edits  the  tremen¬ 
dous  volume  of  film,  picking  out 
and  processing  only  the  very  best 
shots  for  the  sports  department.” 

The  entire  operation,  the  S  &  T 
reports,  is  geared  to  speed.  After 
wet  film  has  been  squeegeed  with 
a  sponge,  it  is  dried  on  a  motor- 
driven  rotating  cage  in  front  of  an 


The  Complete  Story 
Done  with  Pictures 

Milwaukee  —  Richard  Kline, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune,  spoke  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  Feb.  4  about  the  use 
of  the  camera  in  the  coverage  of 
routine  news  stories. 

The  photographers  invited  in 
members  of  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Journal  and  the  Sentinel  for 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  Kline  said  the  thinking  of 
many  editors  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  technical  developments  in 
picture  taking  and  picture  repro¬ 
duction.  As  a  result  many  editors 
still  think  of  the  news  picture  sim¬ 
ply  as  an  embellishment  for  a 
news  story,  rather  than  an  integral 
tool  that  can  be  used  to  tell  many 
stories  better  than  they  can  be  re¬ 
ported  with  the  printed  word 
alone.” 

He  cited  examples  of  “com¬ 
pletely  told  picture  stories”  which 
have  proved  effective  in  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune.  These  included  a 
picture  page  devoted  to  the  “com¬ 
plete”  story  of  one  Iowa  boy  who 
died  in  Korea. 

“By  this  complete  story — and  by 
the  use  of  photographs  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  story — we  were 
able  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  re¬ 
porting  and  recording  the  depth  of 
the  personal  tragedy  behind  each 
name  on  Korean  casualty  lists.” 

4>  *  * 

Billy  F.  Compton  has  joined 
the  photography  staff  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal, 
following  service  in  Korea,  where 
he  received  a  commendation  for 
meritorious  service  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Army  Division  as  a  combat 
photographer.  He  served  with  the 
Army  in  Germany  during  1946- 


^erythingl^ 

Baltimore 

^  revolves  ^ 
1  around 


Foton  at  Work 

This  sequence  was  made  by  Mr. 
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Street. 


REVOLUTIONARY  HOLDER 

...biggest  advance  since  sheet  film! 


editor  &  PU,BLIS HER  for  February  18.  1952 


Yes,  it’s  the  greatest  news  since  sheet  film  replaced  the  old- 
fashioned  plate!  At  last  a  holder  that  matches  the  accuracy  of  the  finest 
camera!  The  Graflex  Riteway  is  the  triumphant  result  of  four  years  of  tests, 
tests,  tests . . .  and  is  now  available  for  all  4x5  Graphic  and  press-type 
cameras.  Compare  the  ruggedness  .  .  .  compare  the  ease  of  use  .  .  .  compare 
the  features!  You’ll  agree,  there’s  not  another  film  holder  like  the  Riteway 
in  the  whole  wide  world! 


EASIER  TO  USE! 


Designed  for  speedier  loading . . .  flap 
folds  back  completely.  Thinner  for 
faster  insertion.  Dual  negative  iden¬ 
tification.  Visual  and  touch  signals. 
Anti-slip  flap.  Non-static  dark  slides. 

MORE  ACCURATE! 

Film  stays  flat  over  entire  focal  plane. 
Rigid  aluminum  core  and  bonding 
film  sheaths  insure  the  perfect  ac¬ 
curacy  necessary  for  modem  high¬ 
speed,  color-sensitive  film. 


MORE  RUGGED! 


Wear-resistant,  shock-resistant  ma¬ 
terial  plus  rivetless  construction, 
makes  the  Riteway  three  times 
stronger  than  wood,  less  vulnerable 
than  metal.  It  cannot  warp! 


MORE  LIGHT  TIGHT! 


Welded  throughout ...  no  joints  or 
seams  to  leak  light.  Features  the 
spring-fingered  light  trap  pioneered 
by  Graflex.  Solid  color ...  no  paint 
to  rub  off! 


Grafltx  Inc.,  Dept.  SF 
Rochester  8,  New  York 

RTTruTA  details  t 

RITEWAY  FILM  HOLDERS 


I  County  or  Zone _ State. 


SYNDICATES 

Ike*s  Political  Creed; 
Norman  Thomas  Column 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

The  major  mystery  of  General 
Eisenhower’s  political  views  may 
get  some  clarification  la'e  this 
month  with  the  release  of  Herald 
Tribune  Synndicate’s  new  series 
on  “Eisenhower’s  Political  Creed." 

Scheduled  for  first  publication 
Feb.  28,  the  series  will  be  based 
on  a  book  by  Kevin  McCann  to 
be  published  by  Doubleday  &  Co. 
after  the  end  of  the  newspaper 
serialization.  Frank  Kelley,  na¬ 
tional  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  select  enough 
material  from  Mr.  McCann’s  book 
to  make  12  newspaper  articles  of 
about  1,200  words  each. 

Material  in  the  series  will  cover 
Gen.  Eisenhower’s  thinking  on  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  affairs,  drawn 
from  off-the-record  statements 
made  in  personal  correspondence, 
telephone  calls  and  private  confer¬ 
ences. 

Mr.  McCann,  now  president  of 
Defiance  College,  is  a  former 
newspaperman  who  served  as  Gen. 
Eisenhower’s  No.  1  civilian  as¬ 
sistant  from  1945  through  August, 
1951.  He  aided  the  General  in  his 
World  War  II  European  com¬ 
mand,  at  Columbia  University, 
and  in  his  North  Atlantic  com¬ 
mand  post,  and  is  still  in  close 
touch  with  SHAPE  headquarters 
in  Paris. 

Mr,  McCann  worked  as  type¬ 
setter,  promotion  man  and  re¬ 
porter  on  Chicago  dailies,  and 
owned  a  chain  of  weeklies  in 
Northern  Illinois  from  1930 
through  1945. 


A  REGULAR  two-a-week  politi¬ 
cal  column  by  Norman  Thomas, 
and  special  1952  political  conven¬ 
tion  coverage  by 
the  veteran 
American  Social¬ 
ist,  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Mirror 
Enterpris¬ 
es  Syndicate, 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Thomas 
column  on  na¬ 
tional  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs, 
which  has  been 
appearing  in  a  Thomas 
number  of  Western  newspapers 
since  1948,  is  being  nationally  of¬ 
fered  for  the  first  time,  through 
an  arrangement  with  the  Denver 
(Col.)  Post. 

First  release  via  the  syndi¬ 
cate  will  be  March  24.  Col¬ 
umns  of  600  to  700  words  will  be 
supplied  for  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  (or  weekend)  release. 

Subscribers  to  the  regular  col¬ 
umn  will  receive  Mr.  Thomas’ 
convention  coverage  (seven  daily 
stories  from  each  of  the  two  major 
conventions)  as  a  bonus  feature. 
Others  may  obtain  the  convention 
articles  as  a  separate  package  with¬ 
out  buying  the  regular  column. 

Mr.  Thomas,  himself  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency  for  the 
sixth  time  in  1948,  covered  the  po¬ 
litical  conventions  of  that  year  for 
leading  newspapers  across  the 
country. 


Editorial  Eje 


catcher  is  the  cartoon... which  sees  people  in 
public  life  as  they  don’t  see  themselves . . .  gives  the 
reader  a  laugh  or  lift. ..raises  his  I.Q.  or  his  ire— and  th"  best  come 
from  the  drawing  boards  of  the 


d-iVYIV  Editorial  Cartoonists... 


C.  D.  Batchelor,  Daniel  Holland,  Joseph  Parrish,  Carey  Orr...a 
distinguished  foursome  of  famous  mind  movers  . . .  whose  work  is 
widely  reprinted,  talked  about,  has  national  influence.  To  spark  up 
your  editorial  pages,  attract  new  readers  daily  or  Sunday,  increase 

the  paper’s  power  and  prestige _ ask  for  sample  proofs  and 

prices.  Phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


ChiciBga  Tribune^JVew  York  JVet£s 

Nmu-m  Builtltna,  York 

c^ynnucate  Tribune  Touer,  Chieugo 


McClure  Syndicate  Offers 
'King  of  Kings'  for  Lent 

“The  King  of  Kings,”  a  24- 
installment  story  strip,  is  being 
offered  by  McClure  Syndicate 
for  pre-Easter  use.  First  release 
is  scheduled  for  March  17. 

Instead  of  line  drawings,  the 
strip  will  use  still  photos  from  Ce¬ 
cil  B.  DeMille’s  25-year-old  film 
epic  on  the  life  of  Christ.  Rights 
to  the  motion  picture  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  syndicate  from  the 
Cinema  Corp.  of  America. 

Distribution  will  be  in  fully 
matted  form,  including  pictures, 
text  and  title  line.  The  strip  will 
be  available  in  five-column  width 
only,  and  will  be  about  3  >4  inches 
deep,  including  text. 

Richmond  News  Leader 
Spots  a  Trend -in  Comics 

The  editors  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  spotted  a  trend 
in  comic  strips  recently  and  told 
editorial  page  readers  all  about  it 
Feb.  5.  They  said: 

“There  is  a  trend  afoot  in  the 
comic  strips,  if  a  trend  can  be 
afoot,  that  merits  passing  mention. 
It’s  love,  friends,  love;  we  never 
had  so  much  love. 

“At  the  moment,  L’il  Abner  has 
invented  a  perfume  (principal  in¬ 
gredient:  Confederate  dollars) 
which  smells  like  money  and 
makes  women  go  mad.  June  Gale, 
the  pretty  nurse  in  Dr.  Rex  Mor¬ 
gan,  is  having  an  affair  with  the 
wealthy  Worthington  Van  Fleet 
that  frankly  we  don’t  think  a  thing 
on  earth  oL  Judith  King,  the  cur¬ 
rent  heroine  in  Mary  Worth,  is 
tom  between  love  for  a  high  school 
principal  and  loyalty  to  a  soldier 
once  reported  dead.  Even  aging 
Ambrose  Wicker  is  kicking  up  his 
heels  in  Gasoline  Alley,  and  to 
read  Smilin’  Jack,  you  would  think 
Downwind  Jackson  finally  has  it 
bad,  this  time  for  a  blonde  Russian 
named  Kameeleon.  Cherry  u 
afraid  to  tell  Mark  Trail  that  she 
intends  to  marry  another.  Steve 
Canyon  has  fallen  for  the  Widow 
Olson.  A  female  professor  has  her 
eye  on  the  Phantom  (which  re¬ 
minds  us,  what  ever  became  of 
Diana?),  Junior  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  girl  named  Model  in  Dick 
Tracy,  and  Mandrake  and  Narda 
are  continuing  one  of  the  longest 
loves  in  comiedom. 

“The  psychiatrists  probably  can 
pull  some  deep  meaning  out  of  all 
this.  Maybe  the  comics  reflect  a 
national  hunger  for  affection; 
maybe  the  strips  are  making  up  for 
the  unwanted  feeling  that  hits  us 
when  Pakistan  sneers  at  our  mil¬ 
lions  and  Chile  tells  our  Point  IV 
folks  to  go  home.  Anyhow,  we’re 
knee  deep  in  woo  on  Page  26  to¬ 
day  and  by  Valentine’s  Day  the 
paper  is  likely  to  be  too  sticky  to 
pick  up.” 

News  and  Notes 

Marvin  Mercer  has  joined  the 
new  Tape  Production  Corp.,  New 
York,  as  mechanical  supervisor. 
The  company  has  $36,000  worth 


of  tape-punching  equipment  on  or¬ 
der,  expects  to  start  serving  50 
newspapers  with  syndicated  text 
features  in  Teletypesetter  tape 
form  early  next  month. 

*  *  * 

Syndicate  salesman  Robert  Pear¬ 
sall  left  on  a  West  Coast  tiip  this 
week  representing  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corp.  and  the  Women’s 
National  News  Service. 

*  *  * 

Bell  Syndicate  columnist 
Dorothy  Dix  left  an  estate  valued 
at  $2,316,398,  an  inventory  in 
New  Orleans  Civil  District  <^urt 
showed  last  week.  Miss  Dix  died 
Dec.  16  after  writing  her  advice- 
to-the-lovelorn  column  for  50 
years. 

*  *  * 

General  Electric  Co.  has  adopt¬ 
ed  “Li’l  Abner,”  United  Feature 
Syndicate  strip,  for  use  in  its 
Lamp  Division’s  spring  sales  cam¬ 
paign.  The  promotion,  featuring 
many  of  Al  Capp’s  Dogpatch 

characters,  will  follow  the  theme, 

”Yo’  Kin  Plainly  See  Wif  G-E." 
mm* 

The  American  Legion  presented 
its  1952  Four  Chaplains  Memorial 
medal  to  Tex  McCrary  and  Jinx 
Falkenburg,  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  “Close-Up”  columnists, 
for  their  work  “in  fostering  inter¬ 
faith  and  interracial  understanding 
throughout  the  world.” 

*  *  * 

Antoinette  Donnelly,  beauty  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  was 
presented  the  "key  to  the  city" 
at  New  Orleans  during  the  recent 
Fete  des  Parfums. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Marsh,  who  syndicates 
his  own  “Danny  Hale”  comic  strip, 
lectured  to  more  than  7,000  per¬ 
sons  in  nine  public  appearances 
within  two  days  on  a  recent  visit 
to  Florence,  S.  C.  Under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Florence  Morning  News 
he  spoke  at  principal  service 
clubs,  all  schools,  and  at  a  special 
meeting  of  News  carriers. 

*  *  * 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Sunday 
Pioneer  Press  received  more  than 
1,000  requests  for  an  exercise  and 
diet  booklet  offered  in  a  Lydia 
Lane  “Hollywood  Beauty"  column, 
a  recently  acquired  feature.  The 
column  is  distributed  by  Mirrob 
Enterprises  Syndicate. 

*  *  * 

Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist,  is  flying  to  the  Virgin 
Isands  late  this  month  to  dedicate 
a  new  housing  project  named  for 
his  father,  a  former  governor  of 
the  Islands. 

■ 

Almanac  Offered 

Los  Angeles  —  Newspapers  in 
18  major  cities  are  sponsoring  the 
1952  All-Sports  Almanac,  selling 
it  for  $1  a  copy.  Frank  Clement, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Almanac, 
said  it  is  planned  to  offer  the  book 
to  newspapers  on  an  exclusive  ter¬ 
ritorial  basis.  Each  newspaper 
puts  its  own  cover  on  the  book. 
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SO 


about  newspapers,  to  rtMi4iieti(«|i«q^  im 
and  also  to  advertisers  and  agMwIlif  iM 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  Mm  aieifit 
matched  by  no  other  publication. 


TO  OUR  READERS 


Concerning  1951 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

News  offices  are  maintained  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  Washington. 
In  addition,  150  active  correspondents  supply  news  and  feature  material  every  weeit 
from  as  many  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Correspondents  are  also  maintained  in 
such  principal  cities  as  London,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Havana. 

Indicating  the  vitality  of  Editor  &  Publisher  news,  features  and  editorials,  requests  for 
reprints  in  the  thousands  averaged  one  per  week.  Editorials  and  articles  were  widely 
quoted  in  newspapers  and  magazines  on  at  least  25  different  occasions  during  the  year. 
In  April,  1951,  the  cover  and  masthead  were  redesigned  introducing  a  distinctive  color 
for  the  first  time. .  This  followed  adoption  of  a  new  and  ea$ier-to-reau  type  face. 

The  newspaperman’s  newspaper  with  its  newspaper  makeup  operates  on  a  newspaper 
deadline  with  news  of  the  fi'*ld  covered  up  until  five  p.m.  Thursday  and  copies  avail- 
able  for  distribution  early  Friday  morning. 

CIRCULATION 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  circulation  during  1951  reached  the  highest  point  in  its  67-year- 
hi«!tory  ...  in  excess  of  18.000.  Net  Pa^d.  as  of  Dec.  31 — up  about  35%  over  1945 
with  a  7-year  average  renewal  record  of  81.69%. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

A  total  of  751  advertisers,  including  50  new  accounts,  21  of  which  were  new  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  used  Editor  &  Publisher  during  the  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher  ran  more  newspaper,  public  relations,  newspaper  equipment  and 
syndicate  advertising  than  any  other  trade  paper. 

Provision  was  made  for  front-of-the-book  position  for  those  preferring  this  display. 
Important  progress  was  made  in  research  and  new  promotion,  particularly  to  prove, 
through  statistical  data,  that  Editor  &  Publisher  is  of  primary  value  as  a  medium  for 
the  classifications  mentioned. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

This  constantly  growing  section  carried  9,531 
mailed  to  2,455  box-holders  during  1951. 


advertisements!  17,139  replies  were 


PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT 

Many  different  types  of  creative  and  promotion  services  were  rendered  during  the  year 
to  our  advertisers.  Collaboration  in  this  regard  is  always  available.  Included  in  this 
service  were  350  layouts,  200  illustrations,  200  type  layouts,  180  pieces  of  copy,  80 
basic  ideas  for  complete  campaigns. 

MARKET  AND  RESEARCH 

Over  300  telephone  calls,  letters,  etc.,  came  to  this  department  from  users  of  the 
Market  Guide,  relative  to  research  and  market  data  information. 


LIBRARY 

Over  6,000  telephone  calls  and  more  than  1,000  letters  were  answered. 
900  visitors  seeking  information. 


Approximately 
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PROMOTION 


Success  Stories  Make 
Constructive  Promotion 


pages.  But  daily  small-space  .  tt  »  m 

“bullets”  should  be  a  regular  part  T UTIlipS  Help  BlOOd 
ot  your  progran  fo,  ,wo  very  Campaign 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Easily  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  constructive  promotion  pieces 
for  newspaper  advertising  we 
have  seen  in  many  a  week’s  glean¬ 
ing  arrived  in  the  mail  this  week 
from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA.  It  is  a  simple  case  his¬ 
tory,  the  story  of  a  successful  use 
of  newspaper  space,  but  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  so  basic  and  valuable 
that  every  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  man  ought  to  ponder  their 
lessons. 

Title  of  the  eight-page  brochure 
is  “How  to  Round  up  Big  Sales 
with  Small  Ads”  and  it  tells  how 
Western  Air  Lines  pulled  its  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  out  of  the  doldrums 
by  employing  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  the  way  it  can  and  should  be 
put  to  work.  The  story  starts  back 
in  1947  when  Western  Air  Lines’ 
new  management  engaged  Buch- 


Breakfast  Briefs 


A  parking  lot  is  a  place  where 
other  people  find  room  for  their 
cars. 


New  plays  have  been  having  a 
tough  time  on  Broadway  this  sea¬ 
son.  With  the  sort  of  show  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  putting  on,  no¬ 
body  seems  interested  in  the 
legitimate  theater. 


From  the  Clei’eland  Plain  Dealer 


Promotion  Man 


Somewhere  on  a  small  or 
medium  size  daily,  there’s  a 
young  promotion  man  who 
feels  that  he  is  ready  to 
move  to  a  big  city  newspa¬ 
per  where  his  ability  can 
find  greater  expression.  We 
are  one  of  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  East  —  in  a 
strongly  competitive  market 
(not  N.  Y.  C.)— and  have  an 
opening  in  the  advertising 
sales  presentation  and  direct 
mail  section  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  advertisement. 

Tell  us  about  yourself, 
your  experience,  your  salary 
requirements  and  what  you 
are  doing  now. 


BOX  420 
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anan  &  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
to  take  over  the  advertising  as¬ 
signment.  Since  Western  serves  45 
cities,  each  one  a  different  mar¬ 
ket,  it  didn’t  take  long  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  newspapers 
were  the  natural  and  proper  medi¬ 
um. 

High  Frequency 

So  Western  used  newspaper — 
with  pretty  good  results,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  spectacular.  The  initial 
schedule  consisted  of  two  and 
three  ads  of  500  to  800  lines  each 
month  in  the  newspapers  of  each 
of  the  45  markets.  This  experi¬ 
ence  led  to  further  thought  and 
speculation.  Was  there  an  even 
better  way  to  use  newspapers? 
There  was.  The  new  strategy 
adopted  called  for  small  space  and 
high  frequency,  almost  every  day 
in  every  city,  to  get  the  cumula¬ 
tive  advantage  of  day  after  day 
impressions.  The  ads  were  only 
35  lines  on  single  column  but  they 
were  well  and  ingeniously  de¬ 
signed.  They  were  different  in 
each  market  with  specific  catch¬ 
lines  like  this:  Air  Coach  to  San 
Francisco  .  .  .  Denver — 3  Vi  Hrs. 
Non-stop  .  .  .  “Portland — only 
2  2/3  hours. 

This  new  campaign  tested  every 
fundamental  advantage  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising:  adaptability  to  in¬ 
dividual  markets,  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  at  low  cost,  flexibility 
which  permits  any  desired  fre¬ 
quency,  ability  to  reach  everyone. 
And  newspapers  passed  the  test. 
By  the  end  of  nine  months  the 
company  knew  it  had  a  truly  spec¬ 
tacular  campaign.  Traffic  was 
heavier  than  at  any  time  in  West¬ 
ern’s  25-year  history.  1950  was 
75%  hi^er  than  1948,  a  gain 
more  than  double  that  of  the 
average  of  all  domestic  lines. 

Refreshes  Faith 

Any  newspaperman  who  needs 
a  refreshing  of  his  faith  can  get 
it  from  this  unadorned,  convincing 
tale.  Perhaps  it  will  open  new 
vistas  for  the  sale  of  space  in 
hitherto  untapped  sources.  Most 
of  us  are  likely  to  forget  the  rich 
possibilities  of  the  small  ad  and 
thereby  yield  to  spot  radio  a  great 
deal  of  advertising  that  could 
achieve  its  best  results  in  newspa¬ 
per  columns. 

One  recommendation  that  oc¬ 
curs  to  us  right  now  is  that  pro¬ 
motion  departments  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  the  development  of 
small-space  series  in  their  own 
office  advertising  budgets.  Small 
ads  are  not  easy  to  do.  Layout 
men  may  rebel  against  them  be¬ 
cause  they  require  a  lot  more  in¬ 
trinsic  skill  than  full-and  half¬ 


good  reasons:  (1)  they  can  do 
fine  job  for  you  in  classified,  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  promotion 
and  (2)  they  will  set  a  fine  exam¬ 
ple  which  your  sales  staff  will  find 
helpful  in  bringing  in  new  pros¬ 
pects.  Don’t  worry  about  big  space 
users  cutting  down  to  35  lines  a 
day.  Small  ads  are  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  dominating  space;  they 
are  rather  a  source  of  brand  new 
linage. 


Busy  Milwaukee 

Promotionally  Milwaukee 
continues  to  flourish  as  one  of 
the  most  active  cities  in  these  fair 
United  States.  A  most  impressive 
share  of  this  week’s  grist  from  the 
coast-to-coast  promotion  mills  was 
ground  out  in  Wisconsin’s  first 
city.  No,  “ground  out”  are  not 
the  words.  That  phrase  suggests 
routine  production  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  output  is  anything  but 
that. 

For  example,  a  collection  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  includes 
the  following: 

Item:  a  handsome  booklet, 
“Basic  Political  Theories,"  what 
they  are,  what  they  mean  and  how 
they  affect  the  average  citizen,  is 
a  reprint  of  a  series  of  five  articles 
by  Will  C.  Conrad  of  the  Journal 
staff.  The  enterprise,  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Milwaukee  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  fine  insti¬ 
tutional  and  public  service  promo¬ 
tion. 

Item:  an  employees  handbook 
entitled,  “Record  Book  of  extra 
values  and  services  you  receive  as 
a  Journal  employe”  is  a  model  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
graphic,  clear,  persuasive  presen¬ 
tation  in  the  field  of  employe  re¬ 
lations.  The  Journal  has  long  been 
preeminent  in  this  area. 

Item:  a  full  page  advertisement 
headed,  “Which  Publications 
Reach  the  Most  Families  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,”  compares  the  family  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Journal  (92.0% )  with 
other  newspapers  and  magazine. 
First  magazine,  for  example,  has 
a  home  coverage  in  Milwaukee 
county  of  14.1%.  What  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  it  would  be  for  adver¬ 
tisements  like  this  to  appear  in 
leading  markets  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Other  items:  A  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  summarizing  “ten 
years  of  progress  in  community 
service”  ...  a  reprint,”  It’s  Your 
Right  to  Know,”  which  puts  to¬ 
gether  articles  summarizing  a  sur¬ 
vey  on  secrecy  in  government  on 
the  local  level  in  Wisconsin  .  .  . 
a  ready  reference  chart,  month  by 
■  month  and  day  by  day,  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  weather  conditions 
throughout  1951. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  too,  is 
in  there  on  the  promotional  front, 
firing  both  barrels.  From  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  this  week  was  have 


Beaumont,  Tex. — Beaumonters, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  are  reluctant  to  part  with 
their  blood  when  it  comes  to  give 
a  pint  of  it  away  to  the  Southeast 
Texas  Defense  Blood  Center  here. 

Ed  Bryson,  reporter  of  the 
Beaumont  Journal,  fell  back  on  a 
time-honored  American  saying  to 
remedy  that  reluctance.  He  sup¬ 
plied  the  local  Young  Men’s  Busi¬ 
ness  League  with  the  slogan: 

“Don’t  be  a  turnip  —  Give  a 
pint  of  blood.”  The  YMBL  uses 
the  “turnip”  twist  in  its  current 
donor  recruiting  drive. 

The  Bryson  slogan’s  vintage 
flavor  is  helping  donor  recruiting 
here.  Apparently,  nobody  wants  to 
be  called  a  “turnip.” 


Taylor,  reporting  a  months  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Far  East,  a  compilation 
of  the  complete  stock  and  bond 
market  year  end  tables,  a  helpful 
merchandising  calendar  for  March 
and  an  effective  folder  on  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  results. 


In  the  Bag 

Throughout  the  year  the  New 
York  Mirror  maintains  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  its  public  service 
operation  a  varied  and  extensive 
Youth  Program.  The  program  in¬ 
cludes  an  annual  forum,  a  high 
school  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  a 
model  airplane  Flying  Fair,  swim 
clubs,  marbles,  horseshoe  pitching, 
Christmas  carol  festival  and  all 
manner  of  sports.  The  Mirror  now 
has  issued  a  handsome,  profusely 
illustrated  brochure  recording 
these  activities.  Cover  presents  a 
likeness  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
the  title,  “Don’t  Flinch  .  .  ,  Don't 
Foul  .  .  ,  Hit  the  Line  Hard.” 

“You  ‘Pays  Your  Money  and 
Takes  Your  Choice!’  ”  says  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  in  a 
current  broadside  which  points  out 
that  at  the  122  consolidated  news¬ 
stands  throughout  the  city  the 
Call-Bulletin  outsells  its  evening 
competition. 

The  Detroit  News  has  produced 
a  clear,  factual  and  effective  book¬ 
let,  entitled  “Facts  About  the  De¬ 
troit  Food  and  Household  Mar¬ 
ket”  which  lists  the  pertinent  data 
on  buying  power,  circulation,  lin¬ 
age  and  chain  grocery  sales. 


Treasure  Hunt 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  has  just  conducted  what 
General  Manager  Joseph  B.  Bid¬ 
der  describes  as  “without  a  doubt, 
the  best  promotion  these  newspa¬ 
pers  have  ever  had.”  Cause  of  all 
this  enthusiasm  was  a  Carnival 
Treasure  Hunt  which  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  sponsored  in 
connection  with  the  St.  Paul  Win¬ 
ter  Carnival.  The  prize  was  $1,000 
and  the  St.  Paul  people  estimate 
that  some  50,000  persons  took 
part  in  the  search,  guided  by 


a 

A  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  succession  of  clues  printed  in  the 
written  by  Publisher  Frank  L.  newspapers. 
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Bachman  Heads 
Allied  Dailies 
In  Washington 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Election  of 
new  officers  and  a  report  on  the 
application  of  the  Northwest  Grey¬ 
hound  Lines  to  the  Washington 
State  Public  Service  Commission 
for  a  rate  increase  from  $1.04  to 
$1.50  per  100  pounds  for  transport¬ 
ing  bundled  newspapers  were  ma¬ 
jor  items  of  business  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  recent¬ 
ly  in  Seattle. 

Lew  Selvidge,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Allied  Dailies,  summarized 
the  group’s  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  rate  increase,  and  reported 
that  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  has  granted  the  Allied  Dailies 
until  March  5  to  file  briefs  in 
support  of  its  motion  to  deny  the 
bus  company’s  application. 

New  Officers 

New  officers  elected  were:  presi¬ 
dent  —  Ray  Bachman,  publisher, 
Vancouver  Columbian;  vicepresi¬ 
dent — Charles  L.  Seifert,  general 
manager,  Bellingham  Herald;  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  —  Alex  Otte- 
vaere,  general  manager,  Bremer¬ 
ton  Sun;  Harold  Cassill,  general 
manager.  Spokane  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view-Chronicle;  John  Edinger,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Centralia-Chehalis 
Chronicle.  Ottevaere  is  outgoing 
president. 

There  also  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  recent  experiences  of 
publishers  with  Teletypesetter  cir¬ 
cuits.  A  round  table  discussion  led 
by  Murray  Moler,  western  division 
chief  for  United  Press,  and  Merlin 
Spencer,  Seattle  bureau  chief  for 
Associated  Press,  indicated  that  al¬ 
most  every  secondary  paper  in  the 
state  is  usine,  or  will  be  using  the 
Teletypesettcr  circuit  before  the 
end  of  1952. 

Committee  on  Textbooks 
Following  a  report  and  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Glenn  Lee  of  the  Tri- 
City  Hera’d  on  un-American  text¬ 
books  in  public  schools,  a  standing 
committee  was  appointed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problem  with  school  of¬ 
ficials. 

John  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Longview  Daily  News,  led  a 
discussion  on  governmental  restric¬ 
tion  of  news,  and  Gov.  Arthur  B. 
Langlie  outlined  a  new  public  in¬ 
formation  program  for  the  state  of 
Washington. 

There  was  a  technical  discussion 
on  standardization  of  newsprint 
rolls,  and  a  report  by  Mr.  Selvidge 
on  proposed  revision  of  the  state’s 
Liquor  Advertising  Guide. 

o 

Religious  Book  Issue 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
will  publish  a  special  Religious 
Issue  of  its  Book  Review  Section 
March  9.  The  supplement  will  fea- 
Wre  reviews  of  religious  books  and 
inspirational  articles. 

editor  (S  PU,BLISHERf< 


ON  RECEIVING  END  of  the 
camera  lens  is  John  Goforth, 
veteran  photographer  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press 
who  is  getting  a  sulfa  cocktail 
from  pretty  nurse. _ 

Scripps-Howard 
Marks  Quarter 
Century  In  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Scripps- 
Howard  entered  the  New  York 
metropolitan  field  of  iournalism. 

The  group,  on  Feb.  10,  1927, 
purchased  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  with  which  the  Wbrld  and 
Evening  World  were  merged  in 
19:11  and  the  Sun  added  in  1950. 

The  newspaper,  following  the 
Scripps-Howard  tradition,  has 
made  and  written  enduring  history 
in  the  last  quarter  century.  During 
the  period  of  unprecedented  social 
changes  and  scientific  advance¬ 
ment,  depression,  war  and  world 
upheaval,  the  W-T  &  S  conducted 
scores  of  inquiries  and  crusades. 

A  series  of  six  articles  by  Nor¬ 
ton  Mockridge.  a  staff  writer,  is 
appearing  in  the  newspaper  this 
week.  These  stories  recount  the 
pan'*r’s  crusades. 

The  first  story  set  forth  how  the 
newspaper  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of 
Tammany  Hall,  the  flight  under 
fire  of  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker  and 
the  Seabury  investigation.  The  sec¬ 
ond  reviewed  the  recent  campaign 
against  narcotics. 

Accompanying  the  first  story  was 
“An  Editor’s  Creed,”  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Roy  W.  Howard,  president 
and  editor  of  the  paper,  in  1950 
in  answer  to  a  reader.  In  that 
open  letter,  Mr.  Howard  asserted: 

“Editorship  of  an  independent 
newspaper  properly  administered 
involves  no  rights  or  privileges  of 
intellectual  dictatorship.  Rather  an 
editorship  is  a  trusteeship  to  be 
administered  in  the  public  interest 
The  freedoms  guaranteed  the 
American  press  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  were  not  for  the  personal  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  any  editor.  They 
were  designed  to  insure  to  the 
readers  the  fullest  possible  access 
to  the  truth  and  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  divergency  of  viewpoint. 
Only  on  the  basis  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge  and  opinions  can  intelligent 
citizens  form  the  sound  judgments, 
the  exercise  of  which  provides  the 
dynamics  of  democracy  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  this  country." 

T  February  16,  1952 


Daily's  Program 
Sparks  Interest 
In  Local  Politics 

Salt  Lake  City  —  A  Deseret 
News  drive  to  get  widespread  pub¬ 
lic  participation  in  recent  Salt  Lake 
County  voting  district  mass  meet¬ 
ings  was  credited  by  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  with  increas¬ 
ing  county-wide  mass  meet  at- 
attendance  by  over  300%. 

In  the  county,  where  42%  of 
the  Utah  vote  is  concentrated,  all- 
time  attendance  records  were 
chalked  up  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats. 

G.O.P.,  Dems.  Applaud 

“Thanks  to  the  terrific  selling 
job  in  citizenship  done  by  the 
Deseret  News,”  said  A.  Pratt  Kes- 
ler.  Republican  state  chairman, 
“we  had  from  300  to  500%  greater 
attendance  than  ever  before.” 

Milton  L.  Weilenmann,  county 
Democratic  chief,  wrote  the  paper: 

“The  informative  series  on  du¬ 
ties  of  citizens  run  by  the  Deseret 
News  resulted  in  persons  coming 
to  our  mass  meetings  who  never 
before  had  been  interested  in  poli¬ 
tics.  As  a  result,  we  had  more  can¬ 
didates  for  district  jobs,  broke  up 
any  chances  of  machine  control. 
The  public  service  campaign  of 
your  paper  will  pay  big  dividends 
in  better  government.” 

County  Republican  chief  H.  M. 
Day  declared,  “We  must  thank  the 
informative  campaign  of  the  Des¬ 
eret  News  both  for  the  amazing 
turnout  at  our  meetings  and  the 
heartening  attendance  of  a  great 
number  of  young  people  who  have 
never  before  been  interested  in  pol¬ 
itics  on  a  local  level.” 

149  Attended — 11  Years  Ago 

Mr.  Day’s  home  district  fur¬ 
nished  a  good  example.  In  1950, 
there  were  15  persons  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  mass  meeting.  This  year,  129 
neighborhood  residents  turned  out. 
A  Democratic  district  meeting, 
held  in  a  city-owned  housing  pro¬ 
ject  are  populated  by  young 
couples,  pulled  149  citizens  this 
year.  Two  years  ago,  there  were 
1 1  present  in  the  same  district. 

During  their  three-week  cam¬ 
paign,  the  News  ran  two  front-page 
editorials  and  three  inside  editor¬ 
ials,  calling  attention  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  their  political  privileges. 

Staff  political  writers  turned  out 
short  informative  articles  outlin¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  average  citizen 
in  mass  meetings,  what  he  could 
accomplish  there,  and  the  purpose 
and  conduct  of  such  meets. 

City  and  county  voting  maps 
were  run  to  provide  each  citizen 
an  opportunity  to  make  certain  of 
the  number  of  his  voting  district. 
Location  of  all  mass  meetings  of 
both  parties  were  run. 

A  service  to  give  citizens  the 
number  of  their  voting  district  and 
location  of  their  mass  meeting  was 
set  up  at  the  paper.  One  night, 
this  service  handled  143  calls  in  a 
four-hour  period. 


Inlanders  Host 
To  Press  Group 

Chicago  —  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  will  be  host  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  when  the  two  groups 
meet  here  in  October.  Inland 
members  plan  to  invite  the  Latin 
American  editors  to  a  joint  lunch¬ 
eon  session,  it  was  announced  at 
the  Inland  Winter  meeting  here 
this  week.  ' 

Elizabeth  (N.  I.) 
Journal  Fights 
Newark  Airport 

For  the  third  time  within  two 
months,  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Journal  on  Feb.  1 1  moved  its  edi¬ 
tion  time  forward  a  few  hours  to 
give  quicker  coverage  to  a  major 
airplane  disaster  in  the  city. 

The  afternoon  daily,  usually  out 
at  12  noon,  came  out  at  10  a.  m. 
with  39  stories  and  28  cuts  in  a 
32-page  paper  recording  the  latest 
disaster.  The  Journal  carried  31 
cuts  and  many  additipnal  follow¬ 
up  stories  Feb.  12. 

The  sports  staff  was  on  duty  at 
the  office  when  the  plane  crashed 
soon  after  midnight  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  plant. 
Valentine  A.  Fallon,  managing 
editor,  was  called  and  the  entire 
staff  was  summoned  to  the  office. 

This  crash  claimed  32  lives  and 
critically  injured  many  persons. 
The  crash  on  Jan.  22,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  claimed  56  lives,  and  the 
crash  on  Dec.  16,  only  two  blocks 
from  the  Journal,  killed  30,  mak- 
in  a  death  toll  of  118  within  less 
than  two  months. 

For  two  years,  the  Journal  has 
waged  an  editorial  crusade  to 
have  the  nearby  Newark  Airport 
closed. 

Since  the  second  crash  petitions 
have  been  circulated  and  were 
signed  by  30,000  citizens,  demand¬ 
ing  the  closing  of  the  airport.  The 
petitions  are  deposited  at  the 
Journal  Building  and  at  City  Hall. 

Although  the  Newark  Airport 
has  been  closed  temporarily  since 
the  latest  disaster,  the  nevvspaper 
is  continuing  to  urge  Elizabeth 
residents  to  sign  the  i^titions  in 
order  to  make  the  closing  definite 
and  permanent,  Mr.  Fallon  told 
E  &  P. 

■ 

‘Farmer'  Is  Added 
To  Weekly  Star  Title 

Kansas  City — Effective  with  the 
issue  of  Feb.  13,  the  name  of  the 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  was 
changed  to  Weekly  Star  Farmer. 

Founded  in  1890  by  Col.  William 
Rockhill  Nelson,  the  Weekly  Star 
Farmer  from  its  inception  was  de¬ 
signed  and  edited  for  Midwest 
farmers. 
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Doctors  Conduct 
Medical  Forums 
With  Fla.  Doily 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Overflow 
crowds  have  greeted  a  series  of 
weekly  medical  forums,  staged  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Each  Thursday  evening,  the  for¬ 
ums  include  a  lecture  by  a  local 
specialist  on  a  chosen  medical  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  panel  discussion  in 
which  four  to  six  other  doctors 
participate. 

Begun  in  January  and  sched¬ 
uled  to  continue  through  March, 
the  forums  explore  such  subjects 
as  “The  Common  Cold,”  “High 
and  Low  Blood  Pressure,”  “Hay 
Fever  and  Allergies”  and  “Arthri¬ 
tis.”  Subjects  are  chosen  by  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Times  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  printed  blanks.  Questions 
for  panel  discussions  are  obtained 
the  same  way. 

The  programs  are  sponsored  by 
the  Times  in  co-operation  with  the 
Pinellas  County  Medical  Society 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  forums  resulted  from  a  dis¬ 
cussion  more  than  a  year  ago  be¬ 
tween  City  Editor  Stan  Witwer 
and  Dr.  N.  Worth  Gable,  chief  of 
staff  of  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital.  Mr. 
Witwer  outlined  to  Dr.  Gable  the 
highlights  of  a  discussion  on  im¬ 
proved  public  relations  between  the 
medical  profession,  newspapers 
and  the  public  in  which  he  had 
participated,  with  23  other  city  edi¬ 
tors,  at  an  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  seminar  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity, 

Dr.  Gable  later  proposed  the 
forums,  open  to  the  public,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  year-around  public 


Special  Training 
For  Sex  Reporters? 

Ann  Arbor — One-third  of  the 
editors  of  Michigan  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  participating  in  a  survey  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposal  that  reporters 
who  cover  sex  crimes  should  have 
special  training  in  criminology  and 
mental  hygiene.  But  only  12  per 
cent  were  in  strong  agreement, 

A  majority  of  the  editors  of 
weeklies  voted  in  favor  of  the  idea 
which  was  part  of  a  general  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  sex  offenders  sent  out 
by  a  University  of  Michigan  gradu¬ 
ate  student. 


service  program  by  local  doctors. 

A  church  auditorium,  with  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  about  400,  is  used. 
The  first  night’s  crowd  overflowed 
the  hall,  so  it  was  decided  to  re¬ 
peat  the  program,  and  since  then 
the  forums  have  been  presented 
twice  each  evening  to  a  combined 
audience  of  about  1,000  persons. 

More  than  80  physicians  and 
surgeons  have  agreed  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Outstanding  feature  of  the  for¬ 
ums  to  date  has  been  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  the  doctors  in  their  dis¬ 
cussions  and  their  ability  to  talk 
about  complicated  medical  subjects 
in  layman’s  language. 

a 

Augusta  Area  Report 

Augusta,  Ga. — N  ewspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  agents  for 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  the 
Augusta  Herald,  has  issued  the 
second  in  a  series  of  “Progress 
Reports”  on  the  market  of  Augusta 
and  the  Central  Savannah  River 
Area.  These  reports,  issued  in  tab¬ 
loid  form,  include  stories,  charts 
and  photos. 


Chicago  News 
Reports  Drop 
In  Net  Profit 

Chicago  —  Net  profit,  after 
taxes,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Inc.,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 
1951,  was  $1,204,602,  a  decline  of 
$324,965  from  the  previous  year 
when  the  Daily  News  reported  a 
net  of  $1,529,567. 

Higher  operating  costs  and  an 
increase  in  federal  taxes  more  than 
offset  a  rise  in  combined  operating 
revenues  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
Daily  News  Building,  according 
to  John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
publisher,  in  his  report  to  stock¬ 
holders.  Annual  meeting  of  Daily 
News  stockholders  is  .scheduled 
here  for  Feb.  15. 

Reduce  Indebtedness 

Long  term  indebtedness  was  re¬ 
duced  by  $1,500,000  during  the 
year  to  $2,000,000,  the  annual  re¬ 
port  disclosed. 

All  newspapers  “will  be  faced 
with  difficult  operating  problems 
in  1952  and  the  Daily  News  is  no 
exception,”  warned  Mr.  Knight  in 
his  report.  He  mentioned  rumors 
of  another  increase  of  $10  a  ton 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  and  pre¬ 
dictions  of  declines  in  both  retail 
and  national  advertising.  But,  said 
Mr.  Knight,  the  Daily  News  man¬ 
agement  will  “do  our  best  to  meet 
the  challenge  successfully.” 

In  spite  of  an  increase  in  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  $1,415,703  last  year, 
operating  profit  was  only  $71,422 
less  than  1950,  Mr.  Knight  pointed 
out.  “A  decrease  in  dividends  from 
other  companies  of  $54,925,  a  de¬ 
preciation  adjustment  of  $57,568, 
an  increase  in  federal  taxes  of 
$174,000  and  several  smaller  items 


more  than  account  for  the  $324,* 
965  loss  in  net  earning  compared 
to  1950,”  said  Mr.  Knight. 

Working  capital  decreased  to 
$678,172,  a  reduction  of  $57,074, 
the  report  noted.  In  order  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  company’s  balance  sheet 
through  the  elimination  of  intan¬ 
gibles  such  as  circulation,  good 
will.  Associated  Press  membership 
and  reference  library,  the  board  of 
directors  on  Dec.  4  voted  to  charge 
Earned  Surplus  with  $12,280,000, 
the  total  book  value  of  intangibles,  | 
stated  Mr.  Knight.  I 

“That  charge  and  the  reduction 
in  Earned  Surplus  in  the  amount 
of  $550,124  through  the  payment 
of  the  5%  stock  dividend  reduced  1 
Earned  Surplus  to  $1,630,845  at 
Dec.  31,  1951,  after  the  addition 
of  the  profit  for  the  year,”  said 
Mr.  Knight  in  his  report. 

Saturday  Paper  Profitable 

Commenting  on  the  Daily  News’ 
Week  End  Triple  Streak  Edition, 
inaugurated  last  March  3  as  an 
experiment  in  Saturday  publica¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Knight  reported: 

“This  highly  successful  inno¬ 
vation  with  its  change  of  format, 

16  pages  of  tabloid  comics,  an  en¬ 
larged  rotogravure  section  and 
three  additional  pages  of  black  and 
white  news  and  feature  content,  is 
demonstrating  that  a  Saturday 
newspaper  tailored  for  week-end 
reading  can  be  sold  for  10  cents  a 
copy.” 

Price  increase  of  the  Saturday  ( 
newspaper  and  home  delivery  pro¬ 
vided  nearly  $700,000  additional 
revenue  for  the  10  months  of  the 
year  for  which  they  were  effective, 
he  added.  Mr.  Knight  also  noted 
that  the  Daily  News  continued 
to  register  gains  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing  volume,  again  leading  the  na¬ 
tion’s  evening  newspapers  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 


RESULTS  ARE  BEST  WHEN 


THERE'S  STABILITY 


Tests  are  best  when  the  market  is  stable.  Tliat’s  South 
Bend.  Among  America’s  200  leading  cities.  South  Bend 
ranks  92nd  in  population,  77th  in  total  sales,  90th  in  total 
income*.  What  firmer  ground  for  reliable  tests,  profitable 
selling?  One  newspaper  saturates  this  market  of  H-million 
people.  Write  for  free,  new  market  data  book. 

*Sal€9  Management's  2951  **Sfirvey  of  Buying  Power^ 
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STrilrune 


The  South  Bend,  Ind.  Markefi 
7 Counties,  t/2  Million  People 
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Institute  to  Hold 
First  Ad  Seminer 


f^ocliesterf  ij,  HaS  tKc 
highest  per  capita  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Apparel  Store 
sales  among  New  York 
State  s  four  largest  cities  .  .  . 
Ratios  of  such  sales  to 


Twenty-four  newspaper  adver-  vertising  director,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Using  executives,  representing  pa-  Newspapers,  (nc.;  E.  L.  Hamilton, 
pers  in  16  states,  will  attend  a  advertising  manager,  Tuscaloosa 
two-week  program  to  be  held  by  (Ala.)  Sews;  Ray  Taylor  Harris, 
the  American  Press  Institute  start-  advertising  manager,  Williamson 
ing  Monday,  Feb.  18,  at  Columbia  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News;  Henry  M. 
University,  New  York  City.  H  c  a  I  y ,  advertising  manager. 

This  is  the  first  advertising  semi-  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele- 
nar  scheduled  by  the  Institute  in  gram. 

its  six  years  of  operation.  In  or-  Also,  Harry  Huey,  advertising 
der  to  assume  similarity  of  inter-  director.  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  South- 
ests  among  the  members,  nomina-  west-Times  Record:  Edward  M. 
tions  were  limited  to  papers  under  Hyde,  advertising  director,  Sharon 
75,000  circulation.  (Pa.)  Herald;  Leon  Kondell,  re- 

The  men  will  meet  daily  from  tail  advertising  manager,  Passaic 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  exchanging  in-  (N.  J.)  Herald-News;  Donald  M. 
formation  among  themselves  and  Lindsay,  promotion  manager, 
with  guest  speakers  on  methods  of  Champaign-Urbana  (111.)  Courier; 
improving  the  operation  of  their  William  C.  Lundquest,  advertising 
departments,  and  ways  of  making  director,  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulle- 
newspaper  advertising  more  cffec-  tin;  Bill  Miller,  advertising  man- 
tive.  All  discussions  will  be  on  a  ager,  Kearney  (Nebr.)  Daily  Huh; 
round-table  basis,  and  will  be  off-  G.  F.  Phillips,  advertising  and  busi- 
Ihe-record.  ness  manager.  Midland  (Mich.) 

Detailed  Program 
The  program  was  planned  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Walter  Ever¬ 
ett,  associate  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Speakers  will  include  James 
Kerney  Jr.,  editor,  and  Don  A. 

Johnson,  production  manager, 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times;  Clarence 
M.  Snyder,  general  manager, 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger; 

William  F.  Lucey,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune;  Charles  C.  Curtis,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Allentown  (Pa.) 

Call-Chronicle;  Donald  M.  Ber¬ 
nard,  advertising  director,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Allen,  assistant  dean  and  ilirec- 
tor  of  research,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity;  Clyde  Bedell,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant,  Park  Ridge,  III. 

Also  Harold  S.  Barnes,  direc¬ 
tor,  and  John  Holzapfel,  assistant 
director  of  research.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  New  York;  George 
Spease,  general  advertising  mana-  has  passed  a  bill  that  will  ollow 
ger,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  /our-  newspapers  access  to  50,000  names 
nal  and  Sentinel;  Louis  E.  Hein-  on  public  relief  rolls, 
del,  advertising  director,  Madison  First,  though,  the  delegates  had 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis.;  to  beat  down  an  amendment  of- 
Roy  Phillips,  director  of  advertis-  fered  by  Edward  M.  Hudgins,  son 
ing,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  of  the  chief  justice  of  Virginia’s 
Times;  Donald  B.  Barnhart,  classi-  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
fied  advertising  manager,  McKees-  Hudgins’  amendment  would 


popu¬ 
lation  (U.  S.  Average- lOO): 
Rochester  155;  New  York 
City  152;  Syracuse  127;  Buf¬ 
falo  118. 


*Soiirrei  U.  S.  Census 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 


Two  of  22  Gannett  Newspapers 
Represented  by 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  .  New  York  .  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


R.  Stewart,  advertising  manager, 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  .ind 
Reporter;  Harry  Stone,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Biloxi-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald:  Eugene  H. 
Thiele,  local  advertising  manager, 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and 
Journal;  and  John  K.  Zollinger, 
display  advertising  manager,  Sid¬ 
ney  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 


"IDEAL"^ 
MATRIX  ROLLING 
MACHINE 

with 

FREE  MOULDING  aUNDER 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effeet 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

**IdeaV*  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 

IMMEDUn  DELIVERY*  SEND  roi  lOOKin  15-1.6 


SCOTT 


Buy  with  Confidence 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


ANCAM  Publishes  1952 
^Classified Encyclopedia  * 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Sporting  bright  blue  covers  and 
even  a  new  name,  the  revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  “Classified  Encyclo¬ 
pedia”  is  just  off  the  press. 

“Principles  and  Practices  of 
Classified  Advertising,”  the  soubri¬ 
quet  under  which  the  1952  edition 
appears,  is  the  culmination  of  a 
project  begun  in  1950  when  Gil 
Gillette,  CAM,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  Chairman  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  ANCAM,  as  a 
result  of  conferences  with  various 
journalism  school  officials,  found 
that  an  up-to-date  textbook  on 
Classified  Advertising  was  needed. 
It  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  of  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  ($5.00  to 
members  or  in  lots  of  five  or 
more;  $7.50  to  others.) 

Authors  Revised 
The  job  of  bringing  up  to  date 
the  “Encyclopedia,”  published  in 
1947,  was  handed  to  Bert  Reh, 


CAM,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era, 
and  Morton  J.  A.  MacDonald, 
CAM,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune, 
by  Lester  P.  Jenkins,  then 
ANCAM  vicepresident.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  was  revised  by  its  original  au¬ 
thor.  Details  of  publication  were 
handled  by  the  Revision  Commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  ANCAM  V.  P.’s 
Robert  C.  Witte,  CAM,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
Jerry  Woodard,  CAM,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Herald  Post, 
and  Herb  Tushingham,  former 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Post. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant 
Dean  and  Director  of  Research, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  has  gra¬ 
ciously  reviewed  the  revised  edi¬ 
tion  here: 

“A  revision  of  the  ‘Encyclope¬ 
dia  of  Classified  Advertising,’  this 
volume  is  a  distinct  improvement 
on  its  predecessor.  It,  without  a 


doubt,  represents  the  best  compila-  and  clarification  at  future  meet- 
tion  of  principles  and  examples  of  ings  of  Classified  advertising  man- 
Classified  advertising  now  avail-  agers.  Unfortunately,  the  CAM  on 
able  to  the  educator  or  to  the  a  newspaper  can  very  seldom  se- 
Classified  manager  faced  with  the  lect  his  type  dress  and  must  adapt 
problem  of  training  personnel  for  whatever  is  available  to  the  pur- 
his  department.  poses  of  his  pages.  There  is  much 

“One  of  the  major  improve-  to  be  desired,  however.  There  are 
ments  in  the  book  is  the  system-  many  typographical  changes, 
atic  order  with  which  the  editor,  nevertheless,  that  would  be  highly 
Morton  J.  A.  MacDonald,  CAM,  desirable  and  some  day,  perhaps 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  ar-  the  CAM  will  be  able  to  bring 
ranged  the  basic  material,  most  of  enough  pressure  on  his  production 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  con-  units  to  get  thoroughly  legible  and 
tents  of  the  older  encyclopedia,  completely  effective  typography. 
Beginning  with  the  chapter  on  the  “This  book  covers  in  some  de- 
functions  of  the  Classified  adver-  tail  the  forms  and  records  that 
tising  department,  the  table  of  are  needed  for  Classified  depart- 
contents  takes  the  reader  through  ment  control  but  we  could  use  a 
classifications,  personnel,  training  great  deal  more  evaluation  of  the 
the  counter,  telephone  and  street  different  styles  of  order  blanks, 
staffs,  copywriting  and  copy  con-  kill  and  change  slips,  etc.  than  the 
trol,  censorship,  typography,  forms  scope  of  the  book  will  permit 
and  records,  problems  of  manage-  John  L.  Irvin,  CAM,  N.  Y.  Jour- 
ment,  the  making  and  control  of  nal  American,  had  the  difficult 
the  budget,  credits  and  collections,  task  of  writing  on  “Management" 
rates,  promotion,  national  classi-  which  is  a  subject  that  probably 
fied,  and  telephone  equipment,  should  be  treated  in  a  volume  by 
The  book  is  supplemented  with  a  itself.  Management,  including  as 
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TEST  MARKET  1 
in  the  Midwest,**  } 

. . .  say  Agency  and 
Advertising  Executives 
in  Sales  Mgm't  Surveys. 


Daily  .Coverage 
Ratio-to-Homes 


Varied  Industries  Assure  Stability 

Caterpillar,  LeToumeau,  Hiram  Walker,  Key¬ 
stone,  PabsL  Hyster,  American  Distilling, 
Commercial  Solvents  and  Com  Products  ore 
just  a  iew  of  metropolitan  Peoria's  211  lost- 
growing  industries.  Total  employment  is  ot 
on  oll-time  high  . . .  30%  more  than  in  1945. 


Peotla  k  os  ior  irora  Chicogo 
or  St  Louk  os  Boltiiiioro  k 
trom  Now  York  Gty. 


y‘Pe«>Ud’iM 


glossary  of  terms. 

Important  Department 


it  does  the  problems  of  budget 
making  and  financial  control  dis- 


WorS-enifilh  Co.,  lor.v 


“Although  the  material  in  Chap-  ^^“5^  by  James  F.  O  Connor, 
ter  One  is  on  the  important  posi-  Manager,  Pittsburgh 

tion  of  Classified  advertising  in  Post-Gazette  are  too  im- 

the  industry  as  a  whole  is  very  portant  to  be  disposed  of  m  the 
brief,  the  l^k  touches  upon  the  hniited  space  available, 
importance  of  this  revenue  pro-  ‘William  Pickett’s  work  {Wich- 

ducing  department  in  almost  every  (K^-)  Eagle)  is  always  credit- 

chapter.  The  principles  of  classi-  ^ble  and  he  brings  to  it  many 
fication,  particularly  the  selection  yes*'*  of  practical  experience  both 
sequence  remain  as  difficult  to  field  and  in  the  preparation 

catalog  as  they  always  have  been  materials  for  the  Classified  de¬ 
but  the  chapter  dealing  with  this  Pertinent.  His  revised  chapter  on 
subject  is  clearly  written  and  credit  and  collections  treats  the 
brings  the  reader  a  number  of  ex-  subject  intelligently  and  leaves  the 
cellent  examples  of  systems  which  reader  with  a  significant  number 
have  proved  efficient.  of  important  points  to  remember. 

'“Among  the  chapters  on  person-  Discussion  of  Rates 

nel,  the  one  devoted  to  phone  “i  feel  that  Classified  rates 
staff  is  exceptionally  complete  and  should  be  treated  in  somewhat  less 
extremely  practical.  "The  actual  space  than  the  approximately  80 
phone  conversations  which  supple-  pages  devoted  to  this  subject.  A 
ment  the  principles  of  telephone  good  deal  of  the  material  in  the 
soHcitation  are  excellently  chosen,  first  part  of  this  chapter  has  been 
“I  nominate  for  the  most  sue-  touched  upon  or  treated  rather 
cessful  chapter  in  this  book,  the  fully  in  other  parts  of  the  book 
clear  and  complete  exposition  of  and  might  be  omitted  in  favor  of 
copywriting  by  Howard  Parish,  the  excellent  discussion  on  rate 
Mr.  Parish  needs  no  intrc^uction  plans,  discounts,  rebates,  volume 
to  Classified  personnel.  His  chap-  scaling  and  other  important  sub- 
ter  on  copywriting  is  down  to  jects  which  are  very  adequately 
earth  but  filled  with  the  kind  of  handled  in  this  chapter, 
hope  and  enthusiasm  that  a  copy  ,he  standpoint  of  an  edu- 

writer  must  absorb  and  utilize  to  chapter  19  (Telephone 

be  successful.  ^  Equipment)  will  prove  cxception- 

Chapter  on  Censorship  ally  useful  because  it  deals  with 
“Copy  control  and  censorship  critical  material  that  is  difficult  to 
are  very  closely  associated  and  understand  without  a  technical  ex- 
probably  ought  to  be  considered  planation.  The  entire  book,  let 
together  rather  than  in  separate  me  repeat,  is  a  tremendous  im- 
chapters  as  they  are  in  this  book,  provement  on  the  old  Encyclo- 
Burt  Reh,  CAM,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  pedia  and  I  intend  to  use  this  for 
newspapers,  has  done  a  splendid  my  classes  in  Classified  advertis- 
job  in  the  chapter  on  censorship  ing  at  the  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
which  is  also  very  well  organized  n^ism.” 
and  replete  with  concrete,  mean-  ■ 

ingful  examples.  The  censorship  pw^ea  TTQ 
manual  included  in  this  chapter  DOX  1  i  9 

should  be  the  first  Bible  assign-  Huntington,  W.  Va. — ^Thc  ffer- 
ment  to  every  man  or  woman  on  ald-Dispatch  has  rigged  up  a  line 
the  Classified  staff.  between  the  composing  room  and 

“The  general  subject  of  the  the  press  box  in  the  new  Memorial 
typography  of  Classified  pages  Field  House  to  handle  sports  cor- 
needs  a  good  deal  of  discussion  erage  by  Teletypesetter. 
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Branch  Stores  No  Printer,  No  Paper 

m  QatIao  Because  the  editor,  Herb 

1  op  OaieS  OI  Wheaton,  was  unable  to  find 

mechanical  help,  the  Hokah 

rareni  Oiore  Olinn.)  chief,  one  of  the 

If  your  newspaper  is  located  in  state’s  oldest  and  most  colorful 
a  market  served  by  department  and  weeklies,  has  suspended  publi- 
spccialty  store  branches  you  11  be 
interested  in  a  study  by  the  re-  ‘^a**®"* 

search  division  of  the  Harvard  ''heaton,  a  veteran  of 

Business  School  which  shows  “a  68  years  of  newspaperins. 

continuing  growth  of  consumer  dosed  down  the  paper  with  the 

preference  toward  shopping  in  re-  24  issue  and  sold  his 

tail  units  which  are  easily  acces-  ,  .  ...  , 

sible  by  automobile.”  2.000-name  subscnption  lust  to 

The  result  of  three  years’  work  Caledonia  (Minn.)  Journal, 

by  Milton  P.  Brown,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administration,  SDX  Gives  Course 
the  study  on  Operating  Results  of  Spokane — Under  the  leadership 

Department  and  Sp^ialty  Store  Maynard  Hicks,  newspaper 
Branchs,  reveals  that  in  1950  the  here  are  serving  as  instnic- 

typical  branch  department  store  ^  Sigma  Delta  Chi  course 

public  relations  for  publicity 
10.92%  while  the  parent  im-  pg^pig  industry  and  civic  clubs, 
proved  volumes  by  only  3.57%. 

Specialty  store  offshoots  also  beat  ________ 

their  parent  organizations  in  vol¬ 
ume  increase;  typical  figures  being 
1.31%  and  0.39%,  respectively. 

Data  in  the  first  comprehensive 
study  of  branch  stores  are  com¬ 
piled  from  material  gathered  from 
25  parent  department  stores  with 
56  branches,  and  17  specialty 
stores  with  48  branches.  ^ 

Among  other  things,  the  study 
notes  that  the  average  department 
store  branch  had  a  sales  volume  of 
$1,343,000  in  1950,  whereas  the  W  ' 

typical  specialty  branch  had  a  $1,-  \ 

024,000  volume.  Typical  depart-  \ 
ment  store  parent  had  a  volume  of 
$22,336,000  and  the  specialty  store 
parent  a  volume  of  $10,534,000.  I 

“There  is  some  indication,”  the 
study  points  out,  “that  branches  ^ 

may  be  detrimental  to  the  volume  |  1 

growth  of  their  parent  stores.  I  I 

Firms  not  in  the  branch  store  ■  I 

business  cannot  overlook  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fact  that  the 
erection  of  branches  by  competi¬ 
tors  may,  in  the  long  run,  act  to 
retard  the  growth  of  non-branch 
firms.”  '  f 

Expense  figures  show  that  branch  f  ’ 

stores  are  able  to  secure  many  ad-  ^ 

vantages  by  “living  ofF’  their  par- 
ents,  especially  those  branches  lo- 
cated  near  the  parent  store.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  ad¬ 
vertising  where  the  branches  rely 
on  the  promotions  of  the  parent  World  S  L> 

store.  Branch  stores  located  the  q4  CommUi 

greatest  distances  from  the  main 
store  report  the  highest  ad  ex¬ 
penses. 

'Shake  Hands  With  . . . ' 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  I 
News  is  entering  the  1 1th  year  of  I  y  J 
running  its  weekly  “Shake  Hands  V 
With  .  ,  and  “Portraits”  fea-  . 

tures  on  its  business  review  page. 

Picture<aption  in  technique,  these 
features  present  thumbnail 
sketches  of  local  businessmen  tied 
40-line  ads.  “We  have  12 
accounts  who  have  been  consistent 
participants  every  week  for  over 
10  years,”  reports  F.  C.  Zumbro. 
business  news  review  editor. 
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Audit  Endorses 
Effectiveness 
Of  Home  Press 

Coronado,  Calif. — An  indepen¬ 
dent  research  study  proved  to 
General  Petroleum  Company  the 
tremendous  power  of  newspapers 
to  carry  a  message  that  people  will 
remember,  Frank  Meunier,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Hometown  Daily 
Newspapers  here  Feb.  8. 

Regardless  of  milline  rates,  the 
value  is  there.  Mr.  Meunier  said, 
disclosing  the  results  of  a  survey 
made  by  Facts  Consolidated  just 
30  days  after  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  which  told  of  the  Mobilgas 
“Economy  Run.” 

Impression  Checked 
I  “The  important  thing  in  both 
•advertising  and  selling  is  how  ef¬ 


fectively  you  talk  to  your  custom¬ 
ers,”  he  stressed.  In  the  Mobilgas 
case,  4,000  interviews  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  research  organization 
showed  that:  73%  of  the  adults 
in  Southern  California  had  heard 
of  the  event,  63%  were  familiar 
with  the  sponsors  when  they  heard 
about  it,  and  87.6%  of  the  drivers 
of  autos  were  familiar  with  the 
promotion,  he  reported. 

He  expressed  agreement  with 
the  continuing  research  conducted 
by  the  Hometown  group  and  re¬ 
ported  that  results  in  Home  Town 
cities  “more  than  compensated” 
for  milline  differentials. 

The  Hometown  (Newspapers 
elected  Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News,  chair¬ 
man  to  succeed  Walter  Kane, 
Bakersfield  Californian.  Harry 
Green.  John  P.  Scripps  Newspap¬ 
ers,  was  elected  vice-chairman  and 
J.  Cowell  Davis,  Whittier  (Calif. > 
News,  secretary-treasurer. 
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the  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 
used  on  MORE  TELETYPESETTERS 
than 

ANY  OTHER  BRAND 


PERFECTION 
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World’s  Leading  Brand 
of  Communication  Papers 


IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 


CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Studies  Newsboy 
Information  Bureau  Need 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Wmh  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association’s  Education 
Committee  now  functioning 
through  representatives  in  every 
state  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  between  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  departments  and  state  and 
local  educators.  Point  10  of 
ICMA’s  Project  Committee  report 
warrants  attention. 

Point  10,  as  reported  by  the 
Project  Committee  to  the  ICMA 
board  at  the  Washington  conven¬ 
tion  last  June,  asks  the  question; 
“Should  the  ICMA  Newspaperboy 
Committee  Have  a  ‘Newspaperboy 
Information  Bureau’?’’  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  now  up  for  study. 

Offers  Suggestions 
The  following  suggestions  were 
submitted  to  explain  the  idea  back 
of  the  proposed  Newspaperboy  In¬ 
formation  Bureau: 


“1.  To  have  the  various  section¬ 
als  co-ordinate  their  efforts  and 
thoughts  with  ICMA  in  what  they 
are  already  doing,  or  plan  to  do, 
about  gathering  helpful  data  per¬ 
taining  to  the  newspaperboy.  Also, 
to  promote  and  encourage  the 
idea  of  obtaining  testimonials 
from  the  various  cities  which 
may  be  used  by  committees,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  legislative,  to  prove 
the  newspaperboy  is  average  or 
above  in  character,  scholastic 
standing,  etc. 

“2.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
testimonials  be  obtained  from  edu¬ 
cators,  legislators,  clergy,  judges, 
or  other  outstanding  citizens  in 
their  respective  communities  (this 
is  already  being  done  in  New 
York  State);  also,  to  get  testimon¬ 
ials  from  parents  on  the  value  of 
newspaper  routes  to  their  boys  — 
health,  thrift,  initiative,  etc. 

“3.  Questionnaires  similar  to 
those  being  used  in  New  York 
State  to  be  sent  to  newspaperboys’ 
teachers,  who  will  classify  them 
scholastically  as  ‘average,’  ‘above 
average,’  or  ‘below  average.’ 

“4.  Statements  from  newspaper- 
boys,  telling  how  they  feel  about 
the  advantage  of  delivering  news¬ 
papers. 

“5.  What  the  newspapers  are 
doing  to  help  influence  newspaper- 
boys  in  the  right  direction,  to  be¬ 
come  better  citizens  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  free  enterprise  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ways  of  life. 

“6.  A  grand  job  is  being  done 
by  the  ICMA  and  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  newspaperboys  the  year 
around,  particularly  on  News¬ 
paperboy  Day.  This  results  in  ex¬ 
cellent  public  relations  and  puts 
our  story  over  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

“7.  There  should  be  no  over¬ 


lapping  of  the  functions  of  any 
existing  committee.  The  thinking 
is,  however,  to  accumulate  and 
condense  material  that  can  be 
used  solely  by  committees,  etc.,  on 
any  occasion,  particularly  such  as 
hearings,  as  tangible  evidence  of 
what  we  contend  to  be  a  fact. 

“8.  The  possibilities  along  this 
line  are  great  and  will  prove  very 
beneficial  if  conducted  on  an 
ICMA  basis.  The  help  or  advice 
and  evidence  that  the  ICMA 
could  give  on  short  notice  to  any 
city  or  state  that  may  be  in  need 
would  be  invaluable.” 

The  ICMA  Education  Commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  H.  Phelps  Gates, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  is  now 
operating  in  each  state,  seeking  to 
learn  what  circulation  managers 
are  doing  to  promote  good  will 
among  educators.  The  committee, 
no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  furnish 
considerable  material  which  could 
be  made  available  to  the  proposed 
Newspaperboy  Information  Bur¬ 
eau.  Mr.  Gates  reports  excellent 
progress  to  date,  indicating  that 
many  educators  are  highly  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  newspaperboy  train¬ 
ing  and  activities. 


William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Kansas, 
and  Prof.  Elmer  F.  Beth. 

Central  States’  35th  anniversary 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  March  16-18. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Ken 
Ernst,  artist  who  draws  “Mary 
Worth,”  at  the  Sunday  evening 
buffet  supper;  George  A.  Branden¬ 
burg,  Chicago  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  speaking  at  the  Mon¬ 
day  breakfast  session;  and  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune,  ICMA  president,  at 
the  Homecoming  luncheon. 

Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  at  Hotel  Lancaster,  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  April  20-22. 


Circulation  Survey 

A  SURVEY  on  circulation,  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Bureau,  a  division  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  reports  cir¬ 
culation  averages  for  various  size 
towns  and  a  breakdown  of  circu¬ 
lation  coverage  according  to 
home*own,  home  county,  adjacent 
counties,  newsstand,  farmers  and 
armed  forces. 

Tables  show  the  circulation 
averages  by  states  for  various  size 
communities.  Where  there  were 
not  enough  papers  in  a  particular 
state  group  to  make  averages  re¬ 
liable,  that  state  has  been  omitted 
from  the  section  of  the  survey. 

For  instance,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Alabama  in  a  city  of 
3,000  to  4.999  population  has  an 
average  circulation  of  1,352.3;  the 
hometown  circulation  average  is 
833.3,  home  county  is  1,170.3;  and 
adjoining  counties  is  244.  This 
average  paper  shows  no  newsstand 
sales.  Circulation  among  farmers 
is  647.7. 


Carrier  Sounds  Alarm 

An  alert  16  year  old  Negro 
newspaperboy,  James  Rempson, 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald 
was  credited  with  probably  having 
prevented  a  large-scale  theft  of 
merchandise  from  a  grocery  store. 

As  he  was  passing  by  the  store, 
making  his  morning  delivery,  he 
noticed  that  an  entire  window  at 
the  front  of  the  store  had  been 
broken  out,  and  heard  noise  in¬ 
side.  The  boy  immediately  notified 
the  store  owner  who  lived  a  few 
doors  away.  The  police  were  called 
and  a  search  of  the  store  failed  to 
turn  up  the  intruder.  However,  the 
cash  register  had  been  broken  info 
and  between  $20  and  $25  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  taken. 


25  Years  for  Moyer 
“Mike”  Moyer,  circulation 
manager  of  the  LaPorte  (Ind.) 
Herald- Argus,  recently  observed 
his  25th  anniversary  with  that  pa¬ 
per.  Mr.  Moyer,  incidentally,  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  an  installment 
mail  plan  whereby  a  new  subscrib¬ 
er  may  receive  the  Herald-.Argus 
for  a  year  by  paying  $1.00  a 
month  for  eight  months. 


Limited-Size 
Paper  Proposal 
Token  Ccdmly 


Two  Go  to  35  Cents 

Two  Central  States  newspapers 
recently  raised  their  home  deliv¬ 
ery  rate  to  35  cents  a  week.  They 
iire  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Waukegan  (III.) 
News-Sun.  Ed  Oliver,  News-Sun 
circulation  manager,  reported  a 
loss  of  only  55  home  delivery  sub¬ 
scribers  after  the  first  two  weeks 
at  the  new  price. 


Upcoming  Conventions 
Midwest  circulation  managers 
will  convene  at  the  Muehlebach 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March 
15-17.  The  Midwest  CMA  recent¬ 
ly  granted  educational  member¬ 
ships  to  accredited  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  Midwest  territory. 
Speakers  on  the  Kansas  City  pro¬ 
gram  include  two  journalism  school 
men:  Burton  Marvin,  dean  of  the 


Polio  Drive  Nets  $9,000 
For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  carriers  dis¬ 
tributed  “March  of  Dimes”  cards 
to  their  subscribers  and  collected 
a  total  of  more  than  $9,000.  Since 
1949,  Rockford  carriers  have 
raised  nearly  $50,000  for  the  local 
county  polio  committee. 


Carriers  to  New  Orleans 
One  hundred  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  carriers  and  adult  super¬ 
visors  recently  enjoyed  a  four^ay 
airplane  trip  to  New  Orleans.  The 
trips  were  rewarded  for  outstand¬ 
ing  sales  records. 


Ask  Canada  to  Stop 
Paper  Price  Rises 

Montreal  —  Publishers  of 
French-language  weekly  papers  in 
Canada  will  ask  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  prevent  any  further 
increases  in  the  price  of  newi- 
print. 

The  publishers,  whose  Winter 
meeting  was  held  here  during  the 
weekend,  also  will  request  that 
the  government  make  possible  the 
supply  of  newsprint  to  Canadian 
publishers  at  a  lower  price  than 
it  sells  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Gerard  Brady,  president  of  the 
association,  said  that  “since, 
Canada  is  one  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  of  newsprint  in  the  world, 
we  deem  only  fair  that  Canadians 
enjoy  a  better  price  than  other 
countries  have  to  pay.” 

The  association  also  requested 
that  the  federal  10%  sales  tax  on 
newsprint  be  removed  immediate¬ 
ly. 
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Hutchinson,  Kan.  —  One  day 
last  September,  Editor  John  P. 
Harris  ran  an  editorial  in  the  I 
News-Herald  advocating  a  limited-  ' 
size  newspaper.  He  admitted  it 
would  revolutionize  the  newspaper  • 
publishing  business. 

To  date,  Mr.  Harris  said  this 
week,  he  hasn’t  heard  a  word  of 
comment  from  the  paper’s  larger 
advertisers,  who  would  be  most  af-  | 
fected  if  the  proposal  were  put 
into  practice. 

Mr.  Harris  came  around  to  the 
limitation  of  size  after  discussing 
the  steadily  growing  costs  of  pub¬ 
lishing. 

“What  is  called  for,”  he  wrote, 

“is  a  new  type  newspaper  in  which 
there  would  be  a  strict  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  space  a  single 
advertiser  could  use  in  a  single 
issue.  A  limitation  of  at  least  one 
page,  or,  perhaps  even  better,  half  - 
of  that.  There,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  comparable  limitations 
on  the  median  and  small  advertis¬ 
ers,  so  the  present  relationship  of 
their  sales  messages  would  be  pre¬ 
served. 

“Such  limitations  would  revolu¬ 
tionize  newspaper  publishing,  but  ) 
it  should  be  to  everyone’s  advan¬ 
tage.  The  publisher  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  pressure  of  paper 
prices  which  today  are  pinching 
many  of  them  close  to  the  point  of 
extinction. 

“The  advertisers  should  have  as 
effective,  if  smaller,  sales  messages 
for  their  present  or  perhaps  even 
less  money.  The  reader  would 
have  only  two-thirds  of  the  present 
bulk  to  tire  his  arms  and  would 
not  have  to  search  through  page 
after  page  with  no  editorial  con¬ 
tent  other  than  articles  about  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  sperm  whale, 
in  order  to  find  the  news  of  the 
day.” 
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MATS 


service,  the  cost  of  the  ad  is  usu-  from  a  quarter  million  annually 
ally  a  minor  hurdle.  to  over  five  million. 

“One  of  the  simplest  uses  we  During  a  question  bee,  con- 
have  experienced  is  on  a  rummage  ducted  by  George  G.  Steele,  ad- 
-  -  *  -  .  "  ,  store,  vertising  director  of  the  Philadel- 

One  of  The  domination  of  the  newspaper  phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  it  was  appar- 
during  the  highly  competitive  ent  that  when  the  Sears-Roebuck 
rummage  season  gave  this  ad  a  Allstate  car  comes  north  the  na- 
decided  advantage.  Color  proved  tional  rate  will  be  charged, 
its  worth  with  the  store’s  sales  for  ■ 

this  event  almost  three  times  as  Weekly 

Super  Market  News  will  be  the 
name  of  the  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper  which  will  be  launched  in 
the  food  industry  soon  by  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.  The  first 
issue  will  be  out  in  April.  It  will 

_ ^  tabloid-size  newspaper  print- 

the  last  eight  "years  has  ed  on  the  company’s  new  high- 
)  increase  his  business  speed  Scott  rotary  press. 


‘hat  when  the  public  has  the  facts, 

A  ClC0  OUli  XICtCI#  the  majority  generally  come  to  a 
^11  n  11  pretty  sensible  conclusion  about 

Gcxllup  Poll  what  to  do - 

m  ten  problem  is  how  to  get  the  sale  for  a  quality  mens 

Girdino  lor  ‘^e  pubuc.  c — r  *■  *' 

^  _  the  biggest  and  most  useful  func- 

Harrisburc — William  A.  Lyd-  tions  of  polls  in  recent  years  has 
gate,  associate  director  and  editor  been  to  collect  and  report  informa- 
of  the  Gallup  Poll,  who  admitted  tion  on  areas  of  ignorance, 
that  his  face  was  very  red  after  “With  this  information,  states- 
the  1948  election,  told  delegates  men,  educators,  editors  and  others  great  as  the  same^  event  of  the 
to  the  Display  Advertising  Confer-  can  know  what  the  public  has  ab-  ^ 

ence  of  the  Pennsylvania  News-  sorbed  and  what  further  efforts 
paper  Publishers,  here,  Feb.  8-9,  need  to  be  made  to  enlighten 
that  his  organization  would  im-  them.*’ 
prove  its  techniques  in  trying  to 
predict  the  1952  election.  — — 

“The  reasons  why  polls  went  off  Display  Admen 
the  track  in  1948  will  be  dis-  Continued  from  page  14 

cussed,”  he  said.  “New  techniques 

have  been  developed  since  1948  to  .  .  ,  .  ...  . 

help  overcome  the  difficulties.  to  overconw  standard  alibis 

w,  j  .  by  retailers  with  aggressive  sales 

Reduce  Time  Lag  niethods. 

“We  will  reduce  the  time  lag  Mr.  Slambrouck  said  the  an- 
between  the  completion  of  the  fi-  swer  to  the  retailers’  problems  “is 
nal  pre-election  check  and  election  riewspaper  advertising — the  most 
day,  by  having  the  interviewers  exciting  thing  that  ever  happened 
telegraph  in  their  results.  to  a  cash  register.” 

“There  will  be  a  more  intensive  fjg  cited  a  recent  sampling  by 
analysis  of  the  undecided  group  by  the  AN  PA  of  35  kinds  of  stores, 
means  of  special  questions.  We  “There’s  one  line  common  in 
wilj  also  have  ^  a  newly  devised  aji  these  reports,”  he  said,  “and 
series  of  questions  to  help  de-  jt’s  usually  in  quotes  and  it  tells 
termine  in  advance  just  who  will  bow  newspaper  advertising  pleased 
vote  and  who  will  stay  home  on  — jj,  many  cases  the  word  is  sur- 
clection  day,  in  order  to  minimize  prised — retailers  with  results  de¬ 
poll  error  due  to  the  turnout  Uvered.” 

j  „  o  Allen  B.  Sikes,  field  director  of 

What  good  are  polls.  What  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  said 
useful  purpose  do  they  serve?  jy  competition  was  getting  keen- 
Mr.  Lydgate  told  the  ad  man-  jjg  stressed  the  continued  need 
agers  their  chief  function  is  to  newspaper  advertising  promo- 
find  out  the  facts  about  a  great  tion. 

.  ..  Local  Education 

Ihis  force,  he  said,  domi-  .  j-  •  j-  , 

nates  all  democracies.  It  puts  gov- 

emments  in  and  out  of  office  It  education  among 

starts  and  stops  wars.  It  sets  the  fnanufacturers,  salesmen  division 
tone  of  fashion  and  morality.  It  men  about  the  power 

is  public  opinion.  f  newspaper  advertising  in  the 

...ru  i  ,  ,  ,  .  local  markets,  Mr.  Sikes  said. 

There  have  been  lots  of  the-  .-other  media  have  developed 
public  opinion,  but  un-  aggressive  merchandising  pro- 
^  e  advent  of  the  polls,  few  grams  seeking  to  stress  their  value 
^  .  at  the  local  level.  Such  promo- 

^  acts  on  Opinion  tions  appear  to  be  effective  in 

Polls  have  found  that  public  changing  campaigns  from  one 
opinion  is  not  fickle,  but  remark-  medium  to  another, 
ably  stable.  It  changes  very  slow-  “Such  efforts  are,  however,  only 
ly.  It  is  a  force  for  stability  and  a  bare  reflection  of  what  we  can 

'^I'cn  it  changes,  do  in  the  newspaper  business  if 
the  changes  are  usually  in  response  and  when  we  harness  our  cooper- 
to  big,  emotional  events,  far  more  ative  strength  to  sell  everybody  on 
than  response  to  propaganda.  The  the  power  of  newspaper  advertis- 
American  people  have  a  lot  of  ing.” 

horse  sense.  They  cannot  be  Herbert  H.  Weibel,  Jr.,  retail 

advertising  manager  of  the  Alien¬ 
or.  Lydgate  said  the  main  de-  town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  told 
terminants  of  opinion  seem  to  be  how  ROP  color  helped  to  build 
economic  circumstances,  age  and  extra  linage  for  that  paper  as  well 
geographical  areas.  as  increase  business  for  retailers. 

“But  the  last  factor  is  not  nearly  “The  use  of  colored  clip  serv- 
^  important  as  the  other  two.  In  ice  is  a  great  help  in  whetting  the 
fact,  geographical  differences  of  advertiser’s  appetite  for  color, 
opinion  in  the  U.  S.  seem  to  be  This  starts  him  thinking  and  wish- 
diminishing.  Opinion  today  splits  ing  he  could  run  color, 
vertically  along  class  lines  much  “The  next  call  should  be  with 
more  than  horizontally  along  geo-  a  prepared  color  layout  for  the 
graphical  lines.  individual  account.  This  can  be 

‘The  public  is  not  well  enough  done  in  the  original  layout  or 
informed,  particularly  on  interna-  with  a  tissue  overlay  showing  the 
yonal  affairs.  There  is  a  big  field  color  suggestions. 

'°|[,^'’iprovement.  “When  he  sees  this  color  pre- 

But  the  encouraging  thing  is  sentation  of  his  merchandise  or 
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EXCELLENT  REPRODUCTION 


•  •  • 

You  judge  by  results — and  in  stereo  work  the  proof  of  the 
mat  is  in  the  printing.  That’s  why  leading  stereotypers 
always  choose  a  burgess  mat. 

Burgess  Mats  treat  every  character,  dot  and  line  with 
greater  respect  .  .  .  jealously  preserve  the  tiniest  details. 
The  result  is  reproduction  that  rirals  the  original.' 

And  most  important .  .  .  laboratory  control  throughout 
every  step  of  manufacture  keeps  Burges.s  Mats  absolutely 
uniform  . .  .  consistently  superior. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Why  Not  Let  Program 
Performance  Be  a  Guide? 

By  Jerry  Walker 

Under  its  licensing  power,  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  is  taking  a  good  look  at 
the  behavior  of  26  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  the  inadequacy 
of  their  educational  and  religious 
programs. 

In  this  group  of  stations,  now 
operating  with  mere  two-month 
extension  of  their  permits  since 
Feb.  1,  there  are  only  two  that 
have  newspaper  affiliations,  where¬ 
as  on  the  list  of  52  stations  that 
won  routine  license  renewals  for 
another  year,  more  than  half  are 
in  the  newspaper  family. 

And  we  have  it  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Broadcasting-Telecasting 
magazine  that  a  few  stations  were 
“singled  out  for  commendation” 
on  programming  in  both  fields. 

They  include  Cox  stations  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  Dayton  and  the  Scripps 
station  in  Detroit — all,  of  course, 

“newspaper  stations.” 

This  is  the  first  concerted  effort 
by  the  FCC  to  install  a  sense  of 
proportion  in  TV  programming, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Commission  isn’t  waiting  for  the 
industry’s  own  code  of  good  prac- 
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tices  to  go  into  effect  as  of  March 

1. 

Whether  a  Blue  (or  more  ap¬ 
propriately,  Gold)  Book  for  TV 
will  evolve  from  the  present  study, 
as  one  for  radio  developed  from 
a  Baltimore  program  review  a  few 
years  back,  is  a  subject  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  industry  which  had 
hoped  to  head  off  any  such  ges¬ 
ture  by  its  own  code.  The  possi¬ 
bility  that  FCC  will  come  up  with 
some  ideas  of  its  own  in  regard 
to  programming  may  deter  some 
broadcasters  from  subscribing 
immediately  to  the  industry  rules. 

In  the  light  of  this  favorable 
record  by  “newspaper  stations,”  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  FCC 
Chairman  Wayne  Coy’s  attitude 
that  newspaper  publishers  make 
good  broadcasters  only  by  com¬ 
parison  with  not-so-good  broad¬ 
casters. 

After  a  three-year  study  (1941- 
1944),  during  which  time  Con¬ 
gress  made  known  its  views  that 
newspapers  should  not  be  preclud¬ 
ed  from  broadcasting,  the  FCC 
decided  it  would  not  bar  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  class  but  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  would  pre- 
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fer  a  non-newspaper  applicant  to 
a  newspaper  applicant.  In  effect, 
a  newspaper  applicant  is  guilty 
until  he  proves  his  innocence. 

Quotes  from  AP  Cases 

The  courts  have  gone  along 
with  this  policy  of  diversification 
of  control  in  the  few  cases  that 
have  reached  their  attention.  So 
we  now  find  Mr.  Coy,  in  public 
addresses,  turning  to  the  1945  de¬ 
cision  of  some  of  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  in  the  Associated 
Press  monopoly  case  for  support 
of  the  Commission’s  position. 

This  is  the  part  which  Mr.  Coy 
quotes: 

"That  IFirst)  Amendment  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  diverse  and  antagonis¬ 
tic  sources  is  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  public,  that  a  free  press 
is  a  condition  of  free  society. 
Surely  a  command  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  shall  not  impede 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  does  not 
afford  non-governmental  combina¬ 
tions  a  refuge  if  they  impose  re¬ 
straints  upon  that  constitutionally 
guaranteed  freedom.  Freedom  to 
publish  means  freedom  for  all  and 
not  for  some.” 

In  an  earlier  phase  of  the  AP 
case.  Judge  Learned  Hand  enunci¬ 
ated  the  same  philosophy  in  these 
words: 

"The  First  Amendment  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  right  conclusions 
are  more  likely  to  be  gathered  out 
of  a  multitude  of  geniuses  than 
through  any  kind  of  authoritative 
selection.  To  many  this  will  be 
folly;  but  we  have  staked  upon  it 
our  all.” 

Chairman  Coy  is  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Commission’s  “anti-mo- 
nopoly  policy”  which  denied  the 
applications  for  frequencies  of  the 
Horvitz  newspapers  in  Mansfield 
and  Lorain  (Ohio),  because  of 
their  record  of  refusing  space  to 
merchants  who  advertised  on  the 
competing  radio  stations,  has 
found  affirmance  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  that  the  Lorain 
Journal  violated  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

Process  of  Diversification 

Mr.  Coy  was  a  newspaperman 
himself  before  crashing  “the  tradi¬ 
tional  domain  of  the  lawyer  or 
engineer,”  as  chairman  of  FCC. 
Even  his  background  in  the  radio 
industry  was  with  a  newspaper 
station,  that  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Yet  it’s  with  dry  eyes  that  he 
recites  the  bare  statistics  to  show 
how  the  number  of  newspapers 
has  declined  from  2,400  in  1920 
— the  first  year  of  formal  broad¬ 
casting — to  1,760  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  stations  has  reached 
3,000. 

“More  American  communities 
today  have  a  radio  station  than  a 
daily  newspaper,”  says  Mr.  Coy. 
Moreover,  in  Ohio,  he  observes, 
daily  newspapers  declined  by  35 
percent  in  30  years  and  weeklies 
by  40  percent. 

Diversification  of  information 
media,  it  would  appear,  had  been 


Papers,  Radio  Told 
Not  to  Fear  TV 

The  newspaper  and  radio  indus¬ 
tries  need  not  fear  television,  since 
these  media  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Ross  D. 
Siragusa,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Admiral  Corp., 
Chicago  manufacturer  of  radio- 
TV  and  appliances. 

“The  total  circulation  of  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  has  regis¬ 
tered  increases  in  each  postwar 
year,”  he  said,  “and  it  is  obvious  ) 
that  the  newspaper  never  can  be  ’ 
replaced.” 

Mr.  Siragusa  explained  that  Ad¬ 
miral  feels  so  strongly  about  the 
future  of  radio,  it  has  provided  a 
standard  AM  radio  in  nine  of  its 
new  1952  table  model  and  console 
television  receivers  at  no  addition-  i 
al  cost. 

doing  all  right  even  without  FCC  i 
auspices. 

The  lifting  of  the  freeze  on 
television  stations,  now  promised 
within  a  few  weeks,  will  bring  : 
the  Commission’s  policy  into  , 
sharp  focus,  since  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  the  applicants  is  from  the 
newspaper  business.  The  apparent 
financial  success  of  those  newspa¬ 
per  stations  already  in  business  , 
will  undoubtedly  serve  to  increase  I 
the  number  of  newspaper  appli¬ 
cants  and  intensify  publishers’  de¬ 
sires  to  get  into  the  TV  business. 

In  the  long  run,  it  may  be  that 
revenue  from  TV  will  help  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  printed  press. 

Mr.  Coy  cautions  the  interested 
parties  that  the  mere  lifting  of 
the  freeze  does  not  mean  immedi¬ 
ate  licenses  for  many,  much  less 
construction  permits.  There  is  a 
likelihood  of  long  and  costly  hear¬ 
ings  for  those  in  competitive  areas 
and  it’s  in  these  cases  that  the 
newspaper  issue  looms  big.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Commission  itself 
might  take  a  good  look  at  the 
creditable  performance  record  of 
newspaper  stations.  To  borrow 
from  one  of  Mr.  Coy’s  own  speech 
titles,  it  could  be  “the  intelligent  > 
newspaperman’s  guide  to  some 
broadcasting  problems.” 

■ 

Retail  Radio-TV  Ads 
Top  Factory  Linage 

Newspaper  advertising  by  re- 
tailers  featuring  radio-TV  sets  in 
34  markets  during  1951  totaled  i 
48,744,635  lines,  about  four  times  ; 
as  much  as  the  13,016,533  line*  j 
placed  by  manufacturers  of  radio-  [ 
TV  sets,  according  to  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  retail  co-op  linage  for  Tv 
sets,  however,  was  off  6.7%  fc 
the  year.  Linage  placed  by  radi^ 
TV  set  producers  was  down  8.2%- 
It  was  in  the  later  months  of  1951. 
Media  Records  notes,  that  manu¬ 
facturers’  linage  started  to  slump: 
was  off  55.9%  in  November  and 
62.9%  in  December.  The  co-op  ad 
decline  followed;  went  off  22.89» 
in  December. 
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Radio  Member 
Recognition  by 
AP  Endorsed 


of  a  Communist  China  prison  p  m  ,  r*  '1  police  interferred  with  its  business 

camp.  Annual  photographic  awards  A  6IU1GQ  Cl  t  CIUUrG  by  threatening  to  arrest  an  adver- 

were  in  three  classifications  from  Baltimore  —  The  constitution-  User  who  solicited  Sunday  phone 
more  than  500  entries.  Metropoli-  ality  of  Baltimore’s  Sunday  sales  calls  for  estimate  appointinents. 
tan  honors  went  to  the  Los  Angeles  ban  was  left  undecided  when  the  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  de- 
r/mes  (Schyler  Hixson);  San  Fran-  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  dis-  cision  by  Judge  William  L.  Hen- 
cisco  Chronicle  (Bill  Young)  and  missed  a  plea  by  TV  station  derson,  held  that  failure  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  (Lonnie  Wilson)  WAAM  for  an  injunction  against  advertiser  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
in  news,  sports  and  feature  classi-  police  enforcement.  tion  “forestalled  the  possibility  of 

fications,  respectively.  WAAM  contended  in  the  Balti-  a  test  of  the  ordinance  through 

In  the  same  sequence,  first  places  more  Circuit  Court,  where  it  first  criminal  proceedings.” 
in  the  three  divisions  of  competi-  ■ 


Coronado,  Calif.  —  Endorse¬ 
ment  of  an  Associated  Press  di¬ 
rectorate’s  recommendation  to  ex¬ 
tend  full  membership  rights  to 
radio  station  members  was  voted 
by  the  annual  California-Nevada 

AP  meeting  here  Feb.  8.  Radio  is  jjj  jbe  submetropolitan  group 
DOW  restrict^  to  associate  mem-  ^ygnt  to  Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
bership,  without  voting  rights.  (Larry  Bartlett)  and  San  Jose 
A  resolution  of  endorsement  Mercury  (Mike  Conversa),  with 
was  voted  after  a  presentation  by  the  same  photographer  winning 
J.  R.  Knowland,  Sr.,  publisher,  both  sports  and  feature  events;  and 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  and  a  in  cities  below  50,000,  to  the  Po- 
veteran  of  the  AP  board.  Such  mona  Progress-Bulletin,  Redwood 
recognition  was  viewed  as  logical  City  Tribune  (Reggie  McGovern) 
by  Mr.  Knowland,  who  said  he  and  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News 
saw  no  danger  of  radio  gaining  (Vester  Dick).  McGovern  also 
control  of  the  vast  newsgathering  won  a  second  place.  Bill  Regan, 
association.  San  Jose  News,  won  second  and 

“Associated  Press  is  now  flirting  third  places  in  the  sub-metropoli- 
with  the  idea  of  television  station  tan  feature  event, 
service,”  Mr.  Knowland  said  dur-  Knowland  Tribute 

mg  the  question  period.  On  the  i  i  t.  u  j 

col.!  The  annual  luncheon  honored 

radio  proposition,  tie  said  recog- 

nition  had  long  been  sought  by  ^tiVe^^ as'^ii"Ap'di?ector  afte'J  27 
stations  who  felt  they  were  paying  ^ 

dues  and  providing  news  and  were  . 

entitled  to  participate  in  the  AP  ^ 

deliberations  "f  ‘ 

,  sened,  Mr.  Knowland  said  in  re- 

TT  Move  Endorsed  introduction  by  Clark 

Endorsement  also  was  voted  to  Waite,  chairman,  SCAN  and  a 
the  California-wide  conversion  of  veteran  of  60  years  in  the  news- 
single  wire  circuits,  both  day  and  paper  business, 
night,  to  teletype  circuits  within  “Viewed  retrospectively,  the 
this  year.  This  resolution  was  pre-  AjP’s  accomplishments  since  the 
sented  following  a  discussion  led  key  and  sounder  days  are  impres- 
by  Robert  Cavagnaro  of  the  AP.  give,”  the  Oakland  Tribune  pub- 
Use  of  justified  copy  provided  jisher  said.  “There  are  now  1,733 
by  TT  operation  alone  enables  members  in  this  country,  1,136  ra- 
economies  of  at  least  10%,  it  was  jio  station  associates,  and,  outside 
reported  during  the  discussions,  the  United  States.  2,705  newspa- 
The  10%  figure,  described  as  con-  pgrs,  papers  and  radio  stations 
servative,  was  based  on  reports  served  by  AP  for  a  total  of  5,564,” 
from  three  California  points.  The  he  reported.  On  behalf  of  the 
TT  copy  is  easier  for  printer  and  California-Nevada  AP,  Mr.  Know- 
copy  desk  alike,  it  was  stated.  land  was  presented  with  a  tele- 
On  the  uniform  style  controv-  vision  set  “in  grateful  appreciation 
ersy,  Alden  Waite,  president,  of  his  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
Southern  California  Associated  j^e  ” 

Newspapers,  declared  this  is  pri-  .McPherson  Elected 

manly  a  matter  of  consistency.  „  . 

SCAN  operated  a  TT  pilot  system  Presiding  over  ^ssions  was  Rus- 

which  has  just  been  converted  to  Quisenberry.  North  HiMlywood 
the  first  AP  Teletypesetter  line  in  Valley  Times,  Fred  McPherson, 
California,  with  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News,  was 
Santa  Ana  and  Santa  Monica  add-  elected  his  successor  as  chairrnan 
ed  and  North  Hollywood  Valley  with  Bynner  Martin,  San  Pedro 
Times  to  begin  shortly  News-Pilot,  vice-chairman  and  A. 

Another  convention  resolution  Z  J”'"''’'’”"' 

protested  the  continued  imprison-  ^ 

ment  of  William  Otis,  “convicted  " 

on  trumped  up  charges  in  an  un-  Boston  Post  OilGIS 
just  action  by  the  puppet  govern-  ge*  Cook  Books 
ment.”  A  memorial  resolution  paid  V^OOK  BOOKS 

tribute  to  the  dead  of  the  year,  Boston  —  More  than  10.000 

including  William  Randolph  Hearst  short  cuts  to  a  man’s  heart  are 

and  Clarence  R.  Lindner.  being  offered  Boston  Post  readers 

In  a  floor  resolution,  the  AP  in  the  form  of  24  recipe  books, 

unit  protested  Army  secrecy  pro-  Readers  are  urged,  in  a  day  to 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

GOP  Harvard  Scholar 
Checks  Acheson  Record 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


THE  PATTERN  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 
Edited  by  McGeorpre  Bundy  from  the 
Recoi-d  of  Secretary  of  Stab-  Dean 
.\eheson.  Boston:  Housrhton-Mifflin 
Co.  .309  pp.  S4. 


First  came  plaudits.  When  the 
United  Nations  sent  force  to  stop 
aggression,  most  of  the  world 
cried,  “It’s  high  time!  Russia’s  had 
it  coming.” 

Then  came  charges  “It’s  a  Tru¬ 
man  war!”  and  “Get  Acheson!” 

It  is  a  fluid,  vague  —  and  .sorely 
trying  —  time. 

*  4c 

Now  comes  a  Harvard  scholar 
—  a  Republican  —  with  a  calm, 
analytical  book.  Like  A1  Smith,  he 
says,  “Let’s  look  at  the  record.” 
In  vague  and  critical  times,  it’s  a 
good  thing  to  do. 

Strangely  definite  warnings  have 
sounded,  and  strangely  definite 
promises,  in  this  highly  indefinite 
moment  of  history.  Pressure  for  a 
clear  and  hopeful  way  has  been 
tremendous.  !^ldom  has  so  much 
been  said  —  in  smoky  rooms  and 
on  the  street  —  by  so  many  who 
knew  so  little. 

Out  of  the  fragments  of  fact 
dimly  seen,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  figures  to  emerge  is 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson; 
one  of  the  most  controversial  is¬ 
sues,  our  foreign  policy. 

*  4  « 

Here  in  “The  Pattern  of  Re¬ 


discriminating  assembler  of  perti¬ 
nent  policy,  historical  data,  and 
official  utterance.  Significantly  he 
is  a  practicing  Republican.  He 
campaigned  for  Willkie  against 
Roosevelt,  and  for  Dewey  against 
Truman.  Yet  he  is  a  scholar  first 
of  all.  His  digest  of  state  papers 
is  thorough.  Its  chief  value  for 
newsmen  —  and  for  all  interested 
in  clarity  from  the  current  moil  • — 
is  that  he  constructs  the  historical 
framework  so  all  essential  beams, 
pillars,  and  something  of  a  pattern 
stand  clear  in  purpose,  and  com¬ 
plete. 

Professor  Bundy  quotes  Mr. 
Acheson  as  reminding  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
on  September  20,  •  1950  that 
“Korea  has  become  the  symbol  of 
resistance  against  aggression.”  Be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  Hear¬ 
ing  on  June  1,  1951,  he  declared, 
“The  operation  in  Korea  has  been 
a  success.”  And  to  the  General 
Assembly  he  reported  that  “all 
actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
have  been  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations.” 

:tc  :|c 

The  background  for  UN  and 
American  action  is  factually  pre¬ 
sented.  For  half  a  century  in 
Korea,  American  missionaries, 
doctors  and  educators  have  been 
active.  In  the  Cairo  Declaration  of 
1943,  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 


Russia  accept  the  surrender  of 
Japanese  forces  in  Korea  north  of 
the  38th  Parallel,  and  that  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  accept  the  surrender 
south  of  the  Parallel.  Our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  President  Truman, 
and  Stalin  accepted  the  propmal. 

In  an  address  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  on  June  29, 
1950,  Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out: 

.  We  began  efforts  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  unification  and  independence 
of  Korea.  We  soon  found  that 
the  Soviet  Union  considered  the 
3Sth  Parallel  a  wall  around  their 
preserve.  At  the  Moscow  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  December, 
1945,  a  joint  commission  for  the 
unity  and  independence  of  Korea 
was  agreed  to  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ourselves,  but  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  give  effect  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  was  blocked  by  Soviet  irre¬ 
concilability.  .  .  . 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1947  called  for 
an  election  in  Korea  under  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  a  United  Nations 
Commission  to  choose  a  represen¬ 
tative  national  assembly  for  draft¬ 
ing  a  democratic  constitution  and 
establishing  a  national  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Soviet  Union  refused 
to  allow  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  to  enter  northern  Korea. 
The  right  to  a  free  election  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  free  government  was 
confined  to  southern  Korea.  The 
election  was  held  there,  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  established 
on  August  15,  1948.  .  .  . 

"Meanwhile,  the  3%th  Parallel 
had  become  a  part  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Behind  that  Curtain  the 
Soviet  Union  established  a  Com¬ 
munist  regime.  This  regime  has 
lived,  as  it  was  created,  in  com¬ 
plete  defiance  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions." 


brought  in  issue  the  authority  and  i 
inde^  the  continued  existence  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  nations  of  the  free  ’ 
world,  including  the  United  States  I 
and  its  forces  in  the  Pacific.”  * 

*  *  * 

As  TO  the  likelihood  of  Red 
China’s  intervention,  Prefessor  i 
Bundy  declares  it  was  “the  gen-  f 
eral  opinion  of  the  United  States 
government  that  the  Chinese 
would  stay  out."  He  cites  Mr. 
Acheson’s  own  reasoning  from  an 
interview  of  September  10,  1950:  1 

“1  should  think  it  would  be  I 
sheer  madness  on  the  part  of  the  1 
Chinese  Communists  to  intervene. 

.  .  .  The  great  part  of  China  to 
the  north  is  Chinese  only  nomi¬ 
nally.  There,  Russian  penetration 
is  operating.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
plan  is  to  absorb  those  northern 
areas  of  China  under  Soviet  domi¬ 
nation.  .  .  .  Since  there  is  nothing 
in  it  for  the  Chinese,  I  don’t  see 
why  they  should  yield  to  pressure 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  into  ‘ 
this  Korean  row.” 

Professor  Bundy  states  that  Mr.  ‘ 
Acheson  “has  never  denied  that 
until  Chinese  intervention  actually 
began,  it  was  considered  unlikely 
by  the  Department  of  State.  The 
same  estimate  was  shared  in  the  ' 
Pentagon.” 

*  *  * 

Douglas  S.  Freeman,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  and  for  25  years  tdi-  ' 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-  ' 
Leader,  wrote  the  discerning  in¬ 
troduction.  In  it  he  declares  that 
Mr.  Acheson’s  greatest  asset — his 
marked  intellectual  superiority— is 
likewise  his  greatest  drawback:  He 
has  never  been  able  to  popularize 
himself.  And  never  inclined  to. 

Professor  Bundy’s  annotated  di¬ 
gest  of  the  Acheson  record  pre¬ 
sents  also  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the 
Great  Debate  on  troops  to  Europe, 


sponsibility,”  a  professor  of  gov¬ 
ernment  examines  Mr.  Acheson’s 
record.-IUis  a  Rcholar’s  editing  and 
backgrounding  of  Mr.  Acheson’s 
reports  to  the  President,  his  press 
conferences,  testimony  before  Con¬ 
gressional  Committees,  and  his 
speeches. 

Professor  Bundy  with  almost 
too  much  detachment  keeps  him¬ 
self  unobtrusively  an  editor  and 


The  Associated  Press 


ed  Kingdom,  and  China  pledged 
that  Korea  would  become  free  and 
independent.  The  Potsdam  De¬ 
claration  affirmed  it  in  1945,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  subscribed  to  it 
when  it  entered  the  war  against 
Japan. 

Japan  had  occupied  Korea  since 
the  first  years  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Her  defeat  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  Korea  to  look  forward  to 
liberty.  America  proposed  that 
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Professor  Bundy  points  out 
that  both  the  U.  S.  and  the  UN 
had  played  major  parts  in  the 
birth  of  the  Korean  Republic.  If 
the  Republic  were  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  without  a  struggle,  both 
would  stand  convicted  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Neither  would  have  much 
chance  to  influence  decisions  and 
actions  of  other  nations  faced 
with  the  threat  of  Communist  at¬ 
tack. 

“The  Communist  attack  across 
the  38th  Parallel  on  June  25, 
1950,”  Professor  Bundy  argues, 
“was  an  act  of  outright  military 
agression.  If  South  Korea  had 
been  undermined  by  internal  sub¬ 
version;  if  the  government  had 
been  less  attractive  to  the  Korean 
people  than  Communist  promises, 
both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  would  have  been 
weakened  in  efforts  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  government.  But  the 
challenge  would  have  been  simply 
another  round  in  a  contest  short 
of  armed  force.  This  was  differ¬ 
ent;  this  was  aggression.” 

In  Mr.  Acheson’s  words  before 
the  General  Assembly,  it  was  “an 
act  of  aggression  which  had 


our  positions  in  Germany,  Spain, 
and  on  the  southern  flank,  and  the 
question  of  security  and  loyalty  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  view  is  objective,  incisive, 
and  generally  favorable. 

■ 

Hendersonville  Doily 
Marks  Its  25th  Year 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. — Febru¬ 
ary  I  marked  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Times-News,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  established  here  in  1927  by 
J.  T.  Fain  and  C.  M.  Ogle.  Both 
still  are  active  in  the  business,  Mr. 
Ogle  as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Mr.  Fain  as  editor  and 
treasurer. 

The  Times-News  and  its  prede¬ 
cessors  have  been  published  over 
a  period  of  70  years.  The  Time 
was  established  as  a  weekly  in 
1882  and  the  News  as  a  weekly  in 
1894. 

Mr.  Ogle,  a  former  Indiana 
newspaper  executive,  is  a  graduate 
of  EtePauw  University  and  hol^ 
membership  certificate  No.  21  in 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Fain  is  a  veteran  southern 
publisher.  His  son,  J.  T.  Fain, 
Jr.,  is  managing  editor. 
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Chicago  H-A 
Apologizes 
For  a  Hoax 

Chicago — A  reporter’s  inventive 
imagination  that  a  Chicago  area 
woman  was  to  give  birth  to  five  or 
six  babies,  according  to  unnamed 
obstetricians,  resulted  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  publishing 
an  apology  to  its  readers  here  last 
week. 

The  reporter,  Hugh  S.  Stewart, 
59,  a  veteran  newspaperman  who 
covered  medical  and  scientific  news 
for  the  Herald-American,  was  dis¬ 
missed,  after  admitting  the  hoax, 
following  hours  of  grilling  and  a 
systematic  check  by  H-A  editors 
on  his  continuous  alibis  for  the 
“delay”  in  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  babies. 

Believed  a  Tipster 
His  explanation,  termed  inade¬ 
quate  by  the  H-A,  was:  “I  be¬ 
lieved  the  tipster.  When  the  story 
didn’t  stand  up  I  was  too  terrified 
to  admit  the  fake.  So  I  stalled — 
and  stalled — and  stalled.” 

The  Herald-American,  in  its 
front-page  apology  to  readers,  said 
it  had  been  “hoaxed  by  a  trusted 
member  of  its  own  editorial  staff.” 
The  H-A  story  went  on  to  say: 

“But  the  manner  in  which  the 
fraud  was  concealed  for  months 
under  a  blanket  of  ingenious  fab¬ 
rications  makes  a  still  stranger 
story. 

“Unfortunately,  the  editors’  mis¬ 
placed  confidence  in  a  veteran  re¬ 
porter’s  integrity  led  them  to  pass 
his  spurious  ‘news  beat’  along  to 
Herald-American  readers  in  all 
good  faith. 

“This  was  done  last  Aug.  21  in 
a  Page  1  article  bearing  this  head: 

“  ‘Mother  Here  Expects  5 
or  6  Babies.’ 

“The  piece  was  signed  by  re¬ 
porter  Hugh  S.  Stewart,  whose 
lead  Was: 

“  ‘A  Chicago  area  woman 
is  about  to  make  medical  his¬ 
tory  by  giving  birth  to  five  or 
six  babies,  according  to  obste¬ 
tricians.’ 

“Elaborating  this  theme  cau¬ 
tiously,  Stewart  wrote  that  the 
multiple  births  were  expected  early 
in  September, 

Finally  Trapped 
“But  it  was  not  until  this  week 
that  this  quiet,  studious,  highly 
regarded  newsman  was  trapped 
into  confessing  that  the  ‘medical 
miracle’  yarn  was  purely  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  too-active  imagination. 

“During  the  intervening  months 
he  had  invented  a  stream  of  ex¬ 
cuses,  evasions  and  explanations 
which  tested  and  finally  cracked 
the  credulity  of  those  who  had 
trusted  him. 

“Stewart  came  to  the  Herald- 
Atnerican  as  a  science  and  medical 
writer.  His  stories  were  careful, 
conservative  and  authentic.  They 
revealed  a  knack  for  making  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  clear  to  the  laity. 
“Reporter  Stewart  presented  his 

editor 


August  ‘scoop’  to  his  superior 
with  this  warning  note  of  explana¬ 
tion: 

“‘The  tip  on  this  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  two  rival  pa¬ 
pers.  I  have  found  it  is  true 
through  confidential  sources; 

1  want  to  print  it  now. 

“  ‘But  if  I  breaw  my  inform¬ 
ants’  confidence  it  will  ruin 
me.  I  can’t  even  reveal  the 
sources  to  you.  So  I  ask  you 
to  accept  my  word.’” 

Agreement  was  given  on  this 
occasion  after  long  deliberation. 

Delay  Brings  Suspicion 
“According  to  editorial  plan, 
after  the  story  was  ‘broken’  no¬ 
thing  further  was  to  be  written 
until  the  expected  multiple  births. 

“Stewart  made  reports  of  pro¬ 
gress  to  his  superiors  daily.  The 
mother-to-be  had  selected  a  hos¬ 
pital;  nationally  famed  specialists 
had  been  called;  a  puzzling  cyst 
condition  had  developed;  the 
births  were  delayed. 

“Gradually  a  sickening  suspicion 
became  conviction  —  a  seasoned, 
mature  newsman  had  ‘cracked  up’ 
and  fallen  for  the  lure  of  a  false 
‘news  beat.’ 

“Seasoned  and  mature,  editors 
had  been  duped.  Worst  of  all,  a 
vast  family  of  loyal  readers  had 
been  completely  misinformed. 

“What  had  happened  to  Report¬ 
er  Stewart?  Why  had  he  ambled 
pointlessly  along  an  avenue  of  lies 
which  led  only  to  a  foreseeable, 
unavoidable  showdown?  The  an¬ 
swers  were  not  forthcoming.” 


McCormick 


Jack  Steele  Wins 
Guild's  Broun  Award 

The  1951  Heywood  Broun 
Award  has  been  presented  to  Jack 
Steele,  Washington  bureau  staffer 
of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune, 
the  American 
Newspaper  Guild 
announced  this 
week.  The  award, 
consisting  of  $500 
in  cash  and  a 
Guild  citation,  is 
presented  annual¬ 
ly  for  the  best 
newspaper  j  o  b 
done  “in  the  spir¬ 
it  of  Broun,”  the  Steele 
New  York  columnist  who  helped 
found  the  Guild  and  served  six 
terms  as  its  president. 

Mr.  Steele  received  the  award 
for  his  reporting  of  corruption  and 
laxity  in  the  federal  government 
throughout  the  year.  The  judges 
cited  his  exclusive  stories  on  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp., 
Maj.  Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan, 
Democratic  National  Chairman 
Frank  McKinney  and  others. 

The  judges  praised  several  other 
entries  among  the  47  entered  in 
the  competition,  including  those  of 
Theodore  C.  Link,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  -  Dispatch;  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  staff:  Ernest  Brashear,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  News,  and 
George  de  Carvalho,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 


Market  Data, 
Merchandising 
Aid  SmaU  Doily 

Minneapolis  —  William  F.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  general  manager  of  the 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald, 
was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the 
Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association 
at  the  group’s 
33rd  annual 
meeting  here 
Feb.  8-9. 

More  than  200 
editors,  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of 
50  member  news¬ 
papers  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  gathered  for 
the  two-day  session. 

William  S.  Moeller,  general 
manager  of  the  Bismarck  (N.D.) 
Tribune,  was  elected  vicepresident 
and  A.  E.  Teachout,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  was  named 
treasurer.  W.  K.  Mickelson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Ulm,  (Minn.) 
Journal,  retiring  president,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

“How  Newspapers,  Agencies 
and  National  Advertisers  can  work 
more  closely  to  mutual  advantage” 
was  the  topic  of  a  clinic. 

Goodwin  Alarik,  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  Campbell-Mithun  agency 
of  Minneapolis,  urged  small  dailies 
to  volunteer  more  marketing  in¬ 
formation  from  their  areas. 

He  said  agencies  don’t  have  the 
time  and  money  to  analyze  all  the 
variable  merchandising  factors  of 
different  areas,  but  that  a  market 
can  be  opened  up  if  the  necessary 
information  is  supplied. 

Robert  Vance,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe,  said  that  because  of  the 
growing  competition  for  national 
advertising,  the  smaller  paper  must 
do  more  than  sell  an  ad  schedule. 

“We’ve  got  to  give  an  adver¬ 
tiser  a  reason  for  running  his  ad 
in  our  papers,”  he  said.  “And  our 
merchandising  efforts  at  a  local 
level  can  do  a  lot  toward  that 
end.” 

Mr.  Vance  urged  NDPA  mem¬ 
bers  especially  to  report  their  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  to  agencies 
and  advertisers  “so  they  know  just 
what  we  can  do  for  them.” 


iHob  Jc  JBffliBter 

Morning  Evnning 

THB  JOHN  BDDD  CO. 


Australia 

•  Th*  only  journal  giving  Hi» 
nowt  of  advortisar*.  advartia- 
Ing  agantt,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  l» 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  aro  planning  talas- 
campaigns  or  aro  intarastad 
In  thasa  tarritorios  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IS  Hamilton  Straat 
Sydaoy,  Aastrollo 
^blMtad  Monthly.  Ono  Toar  Subscriotloa- 


Mayor  Pays  $50  Fine 
For  Punching  ReF>orter 

Beaumont,  Calif.  —  It  cost 
Mayor  G.  P.  Hamilton  $50  for 
punching  James  Jaeger,  Beaumont 
Gazette  reporter,  in  the  nose. 

The  Mayor  swung  on  Mr.  Jae¬ 
ger  in  the  course  of  expressing  his 
dislike  for  a  story  involving  the 
resignation  of  a  city  recreation 
commission  member.  The  Mayor 
pleaded  guilty  when  his  trial  for 
a.ssault  came  up. 


Advanced  comara  and  pre¬ 
catsing  lachniquat,  plus 
Micre-Phelo't  2-paga  mallt- 
od  of  rapreduclion,  give  you 
mere  pages  par  rail . . .  plus 
savings  up  le  25%.  Call  er 
write  leday. 

OVSR  200  newspapers  use 
Micre-Phele’s  micrefUming 
service  . . .  because  H  cuts 
casts  .  .  .  saves  space  •  .  . 
^  speeds  leferanca  work. 


MICRO  PHOTO  SERVICE  BUREAU 

4614  Prospect  Ave. 
Clevelond  3,  Ohio 
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Symptom-Cure 
Method  Scored 
At  Labor  Parley 


are  trying  to  cure  the  symptoms 
rather  than  the  causes  of  their 


dared.  “We  must  out-union  the 
unions.  We  must  duplicate  the 
unions’  own  international  organ¬ 
izational  structure,  their  methods 
and  strategy,  their  combined  plan¬ 
ning  and  action.” 

Such  a  program  is  idealistic  and 
Coronado,  Cal. f. --Newspapers  rmpossible,  he  admitted. 

One  factor  is  an  almost  suicidal 
concept  of  individualism  and  corn- 


labor  ills,  Harold  A.  Schlotthauer, 
executive 
Industrial 


petition  in  labor  matters.”  He  be- 
^  ’  sought  joint  planning  in  an  intelli- 


iiiuusiMiu  Relations  Bureau,  program  as  the  interim  step 

warned  that  organizations  annual  necessarily  slow  evolution 


meeting  here 

Likening  the  results  to  that  oc 


of  a  publisher  organization. 

In  a  careful  analysis,  Mr.  Man- 


curring  when  footsoldiers  battle  ,  .,  . 

tanks,  Mr.  Schlotthauer  outlined  described  the  need  of  em- 


a  detailed  proposal  both  for  in¬ 
terim  and  long-range  activities.  ...  ,  . 

The  ultimate  goal,  he  suggested,  publishing, 

would  be  to  “out-union  the 
unions.” 


ployers  acquainting  employes  with 
the  economic  realities  of  news- 


Strikes  Diminish 
Outlining  both  the  favorable  and 


CNPA  Meeting 

Continued  from  page  16 


“Today’s  conditions  cost  news-  unfavorable  aspects  of  today’s  la 
paper  publishers  millions  of  dol-  bor  relations,  Mr.  Dale  reported 
lars — and  their  peace  of  mind —  that  over  the  past  12  months  there 
each  year  in  trying  to  cure  the  have  been  but  two  strikes  and 
effects  rather  than  the  causes  of  these  have  affected  less  than  25 
their  big  labor  problems,”  he  de-  employes.  In  that  period  there 
tlared.  has  been  no  strike  against  any 

Grown  in  membership  beyond  member  of  the  ANPA. 

California’s  borders,  the  CNPA  Basic  ITU  policy  is  to  discour- 
IRB’s  sessions  extended  into  a  age  the  use  of  teletypesetters,  de- 
second  day.  Guest  speakers  in-  dared  Lawrence  A.  Wallace, 
eluded  Col.  Alexander  R.  Heron,  manager.  Southern  California  of- 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  indus-  fice  of  the  IRB,  presenting  ex¬ 
trial  relations  for  Crown  Zeller-  amples  of  methods  and  tactics  of 
bach  Corporation  and  an  industry  the  ITU  and  subordinate  unions, 
member  of  the  National  Wage  Manpower  shortages  and  high  la- 
Stabilization  Board;  George  Dale,  bor  costs  have  impelled  publisher 
chairman.  Special  Standing  Com-  interest,  Mr.  Wallace  said.  He 
mittee,  ANPA,  and  Fred  Mannon,  pointed  to  growing  indications  of 
labor  counsel,  Hearst  Newspapers,  an  acute  manpower  shortage. 

Los  Angeles. 

Officers  Retained 
Re-elected  to  a  third  term  as 
president  was  Walter  Kane,  Bak¬ 
ersfield  Californian.  The  member-  The  pension  plan  as  drawn 
ship  also  re-elected  Warren  Brown,  would  permit  the  smallest  weekly 
Jr.,  Richmond  (Calif.)  Independ-  to  join  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
ent,  vicepresident;  John  J.  Tuttle,  largest  daily  “with  a  mutual  ad- 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  vantage  to  both  newspapers  be- 
Times,  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  cause  of  the  greater  security  and 
entire  directorate.  economy  due  to  a  larger  trust 

Two  basic  causes  for  the  labor  fund  and  diversified  risks,”  Ad- 
problem  were  listed  by  Mr.  miral  Henderson  reported. 
Schlotthauer.  These  were  the  high  “The  actual  cost  for  any  one 
degree  of  local  union  organization  newspaper  can  be  estimated  only 
and  control  of  newspaper  man-  after  a  careful  survey.  Even  then 
power  by  area  and  region,  and  the  the  cost  varies  somewhat  from 
concentration  of  power  in  the  gov-  year  to  year  depending  on  ‘turn- 
erning  bodies  of  the  international  over’  and  the  mortality  rate  before 
unions.  and  after  retirement,”  he  warned. 

These,  he  declared,  make  pos-  Retirement  benefits  for  future 
sible  the  exercise  of  internal  police  service  are  based  on  75%  of  pay 
power  by  local  and  international  up  to  $300  monthly  plus  l'/2%  of 
governing  bodies — “based  on  the  monthly  pay  in  excess  of  $300 
authority  which  is  supposedly  con-  multiplied  by  years  of  service, 
ferred  by  the  international  unions’  In  the  trial  survey  of  seven 

laws.”  This  in  turn  provides  uni-  newspapers,  final  pensions  varied 
fied  purposes  and  goals,  and  de-  from  58%  of  highest  pay  down 
velopment  and  execution  of  defi-  to  43%.  Average  cost  was  4.7% 
nite  programs  and  procedures.  of  payroll  with  entry  age  based 
“The  labor  problem  will  be-  on  employe  entry  at  age  25  years, 
come  more  serious,”  Mr.  Schlott-  later  increased  to  30  years  of  age. 
hauer  forecast.  Among  reasons  Censorship  discussion  flared  in 
he  listed  is  a  trend  toward  co-  the  roundtable  session.  “If  you 
operation  between  various  news-  are  alert  you  can  stop  local  cen- 
paper  unions.  For  this  alone,  he  sorship,”  declared  A.  W.  Bram- 
emphasized,  it  becomes  increasing-  well,  Chico  Enterprise-Record.  “If 
ly  necessary  for  employers  to  co-  you  acquiesce,  you  are  whipped,” 
operate.  said  Jack  Craemer,  San  Rafael 

“There  is  only  one  completely  Independent  Journal.  Edward 
satisfactory  solution  to  our  im-  Kennedy,  formerly  of  AP  and  in- 
mense  labor  problem,”  he  de-  volved  in  the  war’s  end  censor¬ 


ship  dispute,  declared  “minor  of¬ 
ficials  are  restricting  news  more 
and  more”  and  labelled  censorship 
“a  national  disease.”  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  assistant  publisher,  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald,  said  reporters  of 
that  paper  are  instructed  to  leave 
any  off-record  meetings. 

Public  Relations  Plea 

In  a  public  relations  presenta¬ 
tion,  Dan  Stern,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  declared  “you  have  the 
means  and  ability  to  win  a  fair 
hearing  for  yourself  and  your 
newspaper,  and  thus  help  your 
industry.” 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  stressed  the  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  publisher  and  staff 
members  taking  part  in  public 
affairs  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
all  organizations  and  thus  “get  the 
sense  of  the  community.” 

“Half  the  battle  is  to  know 
what’s  going  on  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  he  declared. 

End  of  the  convention  saw  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  taking  away 
three  first  awards  —  for  best  edi¬ 
torial  page,  best  front  page,  and 
best  special  edition.  (A  dropped 
line  from  E&P’s  Feb.  9  issue,  page 
20,  inadvertently  “lost”  an  award.) 


NEW  CHAIRMAN 

At  the  annual  convention  of  Cop¬ 
ley  newspapers,  left  to  right:  James 
S.  Copley,  San  Diego,  new  chair¬ 
man;  A.  W.  Shipton,  president, 
and  Clark  F.  Waite,  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspapers. 

J.  S.  Copley  Elected 
To  Fill  Father's  Post 

Coronado.  Calif.  —  James  S. 
Copley,  publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  which  publishes  15 
newspapers  in  Illinois  and  South 
California. 

The  election  took  place  Feb.  12 
at  the  annual  Copley  executives’ 
conference  here.  The  position  of 
chairman  has  been  unfilled  since 
the  death  in  1947  of  Mr.  Copley’s 
father.  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley. 

William  F.  Shea,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the  cor¬ 
poration;  and  R.  N.  Smith,  of 
North  Hollywood,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers,  was  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor. 


Local  Rate  for  Copy 
Placed  by  Auto  Dealers 


Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  at  the  request  of 
17  local  automobile  dealers,  has 
agreed  to  accept  advertising  placed 
by  them  as  retailers  at  the  local 
rate  for  a  year’s  trial  period. 
Multiple  listing  of  dealers  will  not 
qualify  for  the  local  rate. 

The  dealers  approached  the 
Observer  on  the  basis  that  they 
did  not  want  to  break  down  the 
rate  structure  but  desired  the  same 
treatment  that  retail  drug  stores 
and  others  get.  They  said  they 
did  not  want  to  interfere  with  any 
national  or  cooperative  automotive 
schedules  but  wanted  to  place  their 
own  copy  at  the  local  rate  as  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  national  schedules. 

The  Observer  said  it  would  go 


along  with  the  proposal  for  one 
year  to  see  if  it  was  mutually  satis¬ 
factory.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
automotive  linage  will  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  comparison  to  other  cities 
of  the  same  size  to  determine  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  plan  on  the  volume  of 
national. 

Although  it  lacks  the  specific 
definition,  the  plan  is  similar  to 
that  announced  last  week  by  the 
Dallas,  Texas,  newspapers.  (E  &  P. 
Feb.  9,  page  12.) 

The  Observer  has  announced  an 
increase  in  its  national  rate  effec¬ 
tive  April  1.  Morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  line  rates  will  be  raised  three 
cents  to  35  cents  and  36  cents,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  combined  morning 
and  Sunday  rate  will  be  58  cents. 
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INLAND  REPORTS 


Grocers  Look 
To  Newspapers 
For  Ad  Help 

Chicago  —  Independent  food 
stores  may  not  be  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  users  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  but  in  the  aggregate  they 
buy  more  newspaper  ad  space  than 
the  food  chains  in  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  papers. 

Such  was  the  message  brought  to 


Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
members  this  week  by  Mrs.  R.  M. 


INLAND  TYPO  WINNERS  gather  to  congratulate  Chicago  Daily 
News,  three-time  winner  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  trophy.  Shown  in  fore- 


Kiefer,  secretary-manager  of  the  front,  left  to  right,  are  Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  Medill  School  of  Journal- 
National  Association  of  Retail  ism,  presenting  award  to  Ed  Akers,  Daily  News;  in  background  are 
Grocers.  Robert  Scanlan,  Miles  City  (Mont.i  Star;  Don  Anderson,  Madison 

,  .  j  .  u  ,  (Wis.)  State  Journal;  Fred  Sapington,  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star;  and 

Independents  Have  Volume  p-^^he,  Labile  (III.)  News-Tribune. 


National 

Grocers. 


Independents  Have  Volume 


Daily,  Weekly 
Win  Newspaper 
Week  Contest 

The  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald  and  the 
Sparta  (Tenn.)  Expositor  won  the 
national  awards  for  the  best  pro¬ 
motion  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  for  1951. 

They  were  'announced  Feb.  14 
as  winners  in  the  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  divisions  of  the  annual  promo¬ 
tion  contest  sponsored  by  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  Managers,  which 
also  sponsors  National  Newspaper 
Week.  Announcement  of  the  win¬ 
ners  was  made  by  Stanford  Smith, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  and  chairman  of 
the  1951  observance  of  National 


“In  a  number  of  cases,”  she 
said,  “one  of  the  large  chains  is 
your  single  biggest  advertiser.  But 
actually  these  so-called  national 
chains  do  not  make  up  the  major 
newspaper  food  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  just  as  they  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  major  retailing  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  food  business.” 

Mrs.  Kiefer  suggested  there’s  a 
job  to  be  done  by  newspapers  to 
sell  the  independent  grocer  on  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  ads  and 
assisting  in  copy  preparation. 

Advertisers  Increa.sing 

“The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company, 
which  is  the  most  outstanding  re¬ 
search  agency  in  the  food  and 
drug  field,  tells  us  that  there  has 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  stores  using  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mrs.  Kiefer  related.  “The 
number  of  small  independent  stores 
using  advertising  of  one  form  or 
another  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1946. 

“The  large  independent  store 
group  has  increased  that  advertis¬ 
ing  step-up  from  47%  to  67%. 
In  other  words,  food  stores — and 
independent  food  stores  particu¬ 
larly — have  materially  stepped  up 
their  use  of  advertising  as  a  means 
of  attracting  customers  to  their 
stores.” 

Need  for  New  Copy 

“Some  retailers  feel  that  news¬ 
papers  have  no  competition,  and 
therefore  do  not  have  any  desire 
to  increase  the  value  of  their  space 
by  assisting  in  the  preparation  of 
more  effective  copy.  They  cite,  for 
example,  the  advertising  of  some 
banks  which  is  repeated  week 
after  week,  exactly  the  same  thing, 
to  the  point  where  it  has  little  or 
no  reader  interest.  It’s  simply  iden¬ 
tifiable  copy,  to  let  the  public  know 
the  bank  is  still  in  business,  at  the 
same  location,  and  welcomes  their 
deposits. 

“Grocers  cannot  spend  money 
for  that  kind  of  advertising.  They 
need  new  copy  each  time  they 
place  advertising.  To  effect  this 
the  grocer  has  a  problem,  unless 
he  has  a  good  working  relationship 
With  his  newspaper.” 


Inland  Meeting 

continued  from  page  1 1 

last  year  the  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  rose  only  .35%.  However, 
we  may  expect  to  see  a  great  gain 
in  circulation  in  the  1960s.” 

U.S.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of 
Tennessee  praised  newspapers  not 
only  for  their  reporting  of  the 
crime  investigation  committee  he 
formerly  headed,  but  compliment¬ 
ed  reporters  and  editors  who  have 
conducted  “crime  crusades”  at  the 
local  level.  He  addressed  the  Tues¬ 
day  luncheon. 

Inlanders  devoted  Tuesday 
morning  to  a  review  and  preview 
of  Bureau  of  Advertising  activities 
designed  to  help  newspapers  meet 
“the  competition”  in  1952. 

Maier  Urges  Unity 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  chairman  of  the  Bureau’s 
board  of  directors,  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  unity  among  the  news¬ 
papers’  selling  forces.  He  predicted 
there  will  be  fewer  newspapers,  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  costs  this  coming 
year,”  unless  we  buckle  down  and 
sell  more  advertising  to  more  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

“Let’s  not  get  faint-hearted,” 
said  Mr.  Maier,  who  suggested 
that  publishers  take  a  good  look 
at  their  advertising  sales  expense 
and  be  sure  they  have  enough  sell¬ 
ing  power  “to  go  down  both  sides 
of  the  street.”  He  said  that  news¬ 
paper  representatives  are  doing  a 
good  job,  but  there  are  times 
when  “we  don’t  back  them  up  in 
our  own  towns.” 

Seek  Balanced  Coverage 

At  the  roundtable  discussions  on 
Monday,  publishers  in  the  20,000 
circulation  and  over  group  dis¬ 
cussed  how  best  to  report  political 
news  in  the  months  ahead.  It  was 
generally  agreed  the  “Battle  Page” 
idea  was  not  always  the  best  meth¬ 
od.  Such  pages,  it  was  stated, 
often  become  propaganda  vehicles. 

There  was  definite  indication 
that  all  newspapers  recognize  their 
obligation  to  the  public  to  present 
both  sides  of  the  political  issues. 


INLAND  REPORTS 

Ad  Revenues 
And  Circulation 
Closely  Related 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  show  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  to  circulation  size  than 
they  do  to  city  populations,  trade 
area  populations,  or  retail  sales 
figures,  according  to  data  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Through  all  circulation  groups 
of  Inland  daily  newspapers  rang¬ 
ing  from  2,500  up  to  120,000  cir¬ 
culation,  1950  advertising  reven¬ 
ues  per  subscriber  averaged  about 
$25,  with  individual  newspaper 
deviations  from  this  figure  averag¬ 
ing  only  6.9%. 

Higher  Deviations 

In  contrast,  while  advertising 
revenues  as  per  cents  of  retail  sales 
volumes  for  the  cities  of  publica¬ 
tion  averaged  1.068%,  individual 
newspaper  deviations  from  this  fig¬ 
ure  averaged  27.6%.  The  biggest 
factor  in  the  deviations  is  that  as 
retail  volume  increases,  advertising 
revenues  increase  more  than  pro¬ 
portionately,  the  Inland  report 
said. 

Average  revenues  per  capita  of 
city  corporate  limit  population  also 
remained  quite  constant  through  all 
circulation  groups,  at  a  figure  of 
$15.59  per  capita,  but  here  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  deviations  jump¬ 
ed  to  31.3%,  the  Inland  associa¬ 
tion  said. 

Average  revenues  per  capita  of 
city  plus  retail  trade  zones,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  ABC,  amounted  to  $4.62, 
but  deviations  averaged  45%,  it 
was  found. 

The  Inland  described  its  figures 
as  a  preliminary  step  toward  fur¬ 
ther  analysis  of  data  supplied  for 
its  annual  daily  newspaper  cost 
and  revenue  studies,  in  which  more 
than  290  daily  newspapers  from  all 
over  the  country  participate 
through  their  regional  press  asso¬ 
ciations. 


Newspaper  Week. 

Honorable  Mentions 

A  special  citation  was  awarded 
to  the  Juneau  (Alaska)  Daily  Em¬ 
pire.  Honorable  mention  awards 
among  dailies  go  to  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press;  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic  and 
Morning  Jlerald,  and  the  Shelby- 
ville  (Ind.)  Daily  News.  Weeklies 
winning  honorable  mention  are 
the  Sonora  (Cal.)  Union  Demo¬ 
crat  and  the  Lake  Arrowhead 
(Cal.)  Mountain  News. 

The  1951  contest  was  judged  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  In  commenting  on  the  con¬ 
test,  Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of  the 
Grady  School  congratulated  all 
newspapers  for  doing  “an  excellent 
job  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  in  all  areas  and 
causes  that  make  for  individual 
national  freedom.” 

Winning  Programs 

Winner  in  the  daily  field,  the 
Newport  News  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  used  a  goodly 
amount  of  local  promotion  com¬ 
bined  with  material  sent  out  by 
the  Newspaper  Week  committee. 
The  paper  published  more  than 
seven  full  pages  of  promotional 
material.  They  sponsored  radio 
promotion,  motion  picture  pro¬ 
motion,  newspaper  essay  contests 
and  held  Open  House  at  the  plant. 
This  paper  demonstrated  well- 
planned  public  relations  campaign 
that  showed  imaginative  effort,  the 
judges  commented. 

Weekly  winner,  the  Sparta 
(Tenn.)  Expositor  plugged  News¬ 
paper  Week  for  a  full  week  by 
playing  host  to  many  civic  organi¬ 
zations  and  publishing  special  edi¬ 
tions  for  each.  They  held  a  two- 
day  Open  House.  They  produced 
a  program  for  senior  high  school 
students  where  back-shop  activi¬ 
ties  were  explained  and  a  special 
“Senior  Class  Edition”  of  the  pa¬ 
per  was  run  off.  Cooperation  of 
the  clergy  with  the  Expositor  was 
especially  outstanding,  said  the 
judges. 
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N.  Y.  Editors  Back  Jones 
In  Battle  on  Secrecy 


On  advice  of  counsel,  Mr.  King 
added,  the  editors  will  not  ask  for 
a  retraction  clause  in  the  libel  law. 
James  L.  Rogers,  New  York  Daily 
News  attorney,  advised  the  editors 
to  support  the  Mahoney-Morgan 
bill  which  would  counteract  a  re¬ 
cent  court  ruling  that  could  have 

privi?e^e‘'^n^‘‘pi!bu!:^^^ 

A  bill  that  bears  close  watching, 
Mr.  King  said,  is  one  which  would 


By  Jerry  Walker 


the  New  York  State  Society  of  jection.  The  substitute  resolution 
Newspaper  Editors  gave  a  vote  of  “encourages”  ASNE  and  all  other 
confidence  this  week  to  Alexander  newspaper  groups  in  their  efforts 
F.  (Casey)  Jones  on  his  leader-  to  get  the  “socalled  security  order” 
ship  in  the  effort  to  nullify  Presi-  off  the  books, 
dent  Truman’s  security  “gag”  on  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
the  press.  that  Mr.  Jones,  executive  editor  of 

A  resolution,  adopted  unani-  the  Syracuse  Herald  Journal, 
mously  at  the  close  of  the  editors’  should  have  this  expression  of  sup- 
Winter  meeting  Feb.  12,  con-  port  from  his  home-state  editors 
demned  and  deplored  all  encroach-  when  he  goes  before  the  ASNE 
ments  upon  the  right  of  the  people  meeting  in  April.  The  ASNE 
to  know  what  their  government  is  Board  of  Directors  is  not  unani- 


require  written  permission  of  the 


subject  before  publication  of  any 
picture,  cartoon  or  other  illustra¬ 
tion  of  defamatory  impact. 

TTie  editors’  program  consisted 
mainly  of  “conversation”  panels 
covering  topics  from  sex  to  weath¬ 
er  reports.  One  of  the  liveliest 
dealt  with  tape  circuits. 

At  the  dinner  meeting,  President 
Hugh  W.  Robertson  of  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Publishers  presented 
plaques  to  34  newspapers  for  a 
wide  range  of  community  service. 


'Do 

Bei 

To 


Ridgway  Asks 
Speculation 
Be  'Modified' 


doing. 

‘Particularly  Abhorrent’ 

And  mindful  of  their  record  in 
responsibly  safeguarding  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  nation,  the  70-odd 
editors  from  more  than  50  dailies 


mous  in  Its  views  as  to  proceeding 
against  the  security  order. 

Mr.  Jones  reminded  the  New 
York  editors  that  the  President 
had  first  consulted  with  an  ASNE 
committee  in  July  but  promulgated 


singled  out  such  orders  as  that  is-  the  order  in  September  despite  the 
sued  by  Mr.  Truman  last  Septem-  editors’  disapproval  of  it 


Some  holes  are  being  torn  in 
the  “paper  curtain”  at  Albany  but 
“the  old  thinking  is  still  there,” 
reported  Gerald  H.  Salisbury  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News.  W.  Nor¬ 
ris  Paxton  of  Associated  Press  said 
the  rift  is  due  to  a  conference  of 
for  the  President’s  order,  putting  3nd  state  press  agents 


ber  as  being  “particularly  abhor¬ 
rent,”  because  it  jeopardizes  the 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  a  debate  before  the  group, 
Mr.  Jones,  who  is  president  of 
ASNE,  questioned  the  necessity 


“great  power”  in  the  hands  of  ci 
vilian  authorities,  or  their  subordi¬ 
nates. 

“We’re  for  security,”  Mr.  Jones 
declared,  “but  why  don’t  they  in 
Washington  come  to  some  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  what  is  national  de¬ 
fense.” 

Defended  by  Leviero 

Anthony  J.  Leviero  of  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  Bureau, 
who  explained  that  he  had  serve'l 
in  Army  public  relations  and  in¬ 
telligence  service,  defended  the 
order. 

“Does  the  President  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  security?”  Mr.  Le¬ 
viero  asked.  “If  he  does,  we  go  too 
far  in  asking  him  to  rescind  the 
order  and  abandon  his  responsibil¬ 
ity.” 

All  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Leviero  insisted,  are 
working  on  classified  projects; 
they  need  the  formal  machinery 
set  up  by  the  security  order  for 
guidance  because  they’re  amateurs 
in  dealing  with  information  media. 

“I’m  more  worried  about  sup¬ 
pression  of  news  on  the  local  lev¬ 
el,”  the  Timesman  said,  “because 
you  can  always  break  through  in 
Washington  where  there’s  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  and  balances.” 

He  advised  the  editors  to  aim 
their  fire  to  achieve  an  orderly 
system  of  classification. 

Mr.  Jones  countered:  “We’ve 
had  classified  secrets  ever  since 
Washington’s  time;  why  do  we 
need  this  new  Executive  Order 
now?” 

A  resolution  calling  for  legisla¬ 
tive  action  to  deprive  the  President 
of  power  to  issue  secrecy  orders 
was  withdrawn  when  it  met  with 


by  in- 


and  to  “repeated  punching 
dividual  reporters. 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  re¬ 
marked  that  “news  suppression  is 
spreading  around  the  country  but 
fortunately  the  opposition  is 
spreading,  too.”  He  proposed  that 
advertising  techniques  be  tried  to 
arouse  the  people’s  desire  for  free 
access  to  the  news  .  .  “and  then 
let  us  supply  it.” 

In  the  Legislature,  Kirtland  I. 
King  of  United  Press  reported,  the 
editors’  pet  bill  for  a  daily  record 
of  debate  has  run  into  a  crossfire 
of  editorials  demanding  cuts  in  the 
budget.  A  compromise  offered  by 
some  of  the  leaders,  Mr.  King 
said,  would  provide  a  transcript  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  Jay’s 
stenographic  record,  upon  request 
by  the  newspaper  and  payment  for 
same  at  the  usual  fee. 


Chas.  Ross  Portrait 
Given  to  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo. — An  oil  por¬ 
trait  of  Charles  G.  Ross,  first 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Missouri  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  late  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Truman,  was  un¬ 
veiled  here  at  the  School  of  Journ¬ 
alism  Feb.  12.  The  portrait  is  a 
tribute  by  friends,  some  of  them 
former  co-workers,  of  Ross  on  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  presentation  was  made  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  news  writing 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — In  a  message 
to  New  York  State  editors  here 
this  week,  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridg¬ 
way  warned  that  speculative  writ¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  was  working  to 
“our  positive  disadvantage”  in 
armistice  negotiations  with  the 
Communists. 

The  Far  East  commander  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  speculation 
“might  be  modified  to  our  advan¬ 
tage  without  impairing  either  the 
quality  or  scope  of  coverage”  of 
the  “fullscale  military  operation 
against  aggression  in  Korea.” 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  who 
recently  went  to  Tokyo  to  serve 
as  information  advisor  to  General 
Ridgway,  arranged  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  message  to  be  recorded  on 
tape  and  had  it  sent  here  for  a 
playback  at  the  Winter  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  General  prefaced  his  criti¬ 
cism  with  a  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  Far  East  and  the  need 
for  “a  firm,  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment.” 

‘Superior  Corps' 

“In  our  efforts  in  this  field  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  a  superior 
corps  of  press,  radio  and  photo¬ 
graphic  correspondents  in  this 
Command.  These  men  and  women 
have  served  with  gallantry.  They 
have  reflected  great  credit  on  their 
profession.  They  have  made  great 
sacrifices  in  order  that  that  funda¬ 
mental  requisite  of  a  free  world  — 
a  free  press  —  might  fully  record 
this  Campaign. 

“There  is  little  wonder  that  I 
regard  this  Corps  with  admiration 
and  hold  its  members  in  high 
esteem. 

“We  do  have  our  problems  re¬ 
garding  public  information,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  have  censorship  of 
press  and  radio  only  on  matters  of 
security,  such  as  troop  movements, 
operational  plans,  and  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  our  fighting  units.  We  have 
no  censorship  of  mail  or  telephone 
as  in  World  War  11. 

“At  times  this  liberal  policy  has 
worked  to  our  positive  disadvan¬ 
tage,  as  I  shall  illustrate.  We  are 


when  we  could  detect  what  wc 
considered  a  moderation  of  this  at¬ 
titude,  only  to  have  appear  in  the  i 
press,  just  at  that  moment,  a  spec-  ' 
ulative  dispatch  saying  that  the 
United  Nations  are  reported  to  be 
considering  either  a  change  in  ne¬ 
gotiators  incident  to  a  change  in 
objectives,  or  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  about  to  in¬ 
struct  me  to  make  some  further  : 
concession.  The  Communist  search 
for  such  statements  is  ceaseless  I 
and  the  reaction  prompt.  The 
usual  result  is  a  decision  on  their  | 
part  to  prolong  debate  for  days  ! 
while  waiting  to  see  if  such  action 
is  forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  time  ■ 
passes,  casualties  increase,  and  an  ; 
Armistice  is  no  nearer. 

Not  Asking  for  Silence 
“Speculation  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  through  edi-  ^ 
torial  columns,  by  special  column-  f 
ists,  or  by  radio  commentators  be-  - 
comes  grist  for  the  Communist 
mill.  I  am  sure  it  cannot,  in  fact 
I  am  sure  it  should  not,  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  because  of  the  intense  and 
essential  public  interest  in  these 
negotiations.  It  might,  however,  be 
modified  to  our  advantage  without  ' 
impairing  either  the  quality  or 
scope  of  coverage.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  this  thought  to  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  since  as  editors  of  an  influen¬ 
tial  segment  of  the  American 
press,  you  have  so  substantial  i 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
outcome  of  many  major  problems 
of  national  concern,  including 
those  1  have  mentioned. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  privilege 
of  service  here.  We  are  proud  to 
share  it  with  the  highly  capable 
men  and  women  sent  here  to  re¬ 
port  that  service,  including  your 
own  distinguished  colleague — Bur¬ 
rows  Matthews.” 


Ridgway  Passes 
More  Noel  Pix 

Modifying  his  “trafficking  with 
the  enemy”  censure  of  a  week  ago 
(E&P,  Feb.  9,  page  10),  Gener^ 
Ridgway  on  Feb  14  allowed  W 
new  pictures  taken  by  Frank  Nod 
in  North  Korean  prison  camps  to 
pass  through  censorship.  The  Tv 
East  commander  said  he  realizw 
the  great  interest  of  families  to 
the  photos,  though  they  were  ob¬ 
viously  passed  by  the  Reds  f« 
Mr.  Nod. 


PuUtzT/  idito^*^^  ’thT%<it  Dis  continuously  meeting  an  obstinate  Ap'^lensman  whST  a  prisoner  of 
^  Unreasonable  opposition  from  ,he  Communists,  was  renorted  to 

pa  ch’  making  the  addrew  in  be-  Communist  negotiators  at  Pan¬ 
half  of  the  memonal  fund  donors. 

munjom 


the  Communists,  was  reported 
be  touring  several  POW  camps- 
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There  have  been  times _ 
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'Double  Billing' 
Remedy  Given 
To  Publishers 

Columbia,  Mo. — “Double  bill¬ 
ing”  of  cooperate  advertising  got 
a  workout  at  the  1952  Newspaper 
Advertising  Clinic,  sponsored  by 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  and  the  Missouri 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  here  Feb.  9-10. 

Leading  the  clinic  discussion 
were  Tom  J.  Connelly,  executive 
vioepresident  of  Krupnick  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  and  Tom  Gibbons,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Magic  Chef, 
Inc.,  both  of  St.  Louis. 

Etefining  “double  billing”  as  the 
practice  of  publishers  furnishing 
one  bill  to  the  retailer  for  his  half 
of  the  space — usually  at  his  local 
contract  rate — and  another  bill  to 
the  national  advertiser  for  the  re¬ 
maining  space,  frequently  at  a 
much  higher  rate,  the  panel  lead¬ 
ers  pointed  out  that  most  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  contracts  call  for 
equally  splitting  the  cost  of  such 
advertising. 

‘Forced'  by  Retailers 

Several  publishers  present  con¬ 
tended  they  were  forced  into  such 
billing  practices  by  key  retail  ac¬ 
counts;  and  that  their  only  alter¬ 
native  to  “going  along”  was  to 
forego  the  revenue.  Mr.  Gibbons 
said  the  logical  “out”  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  to  bill  the  retailer  for 
the  entire  advertisement  at  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  local  contract  rate,  then  let 
the  retailer  submit  an  invoice  to 
the  manufacturer  for  his  share. 

“In  this  way,”  said  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons,  “we  can  police  our  dealer. 
But  we  don’t  feel  it  should  be  our 
responsibility  to  police  the  news¬ 
paper,  too.” 

Policing  of  dealers  who  insist  on 
“double  billing”  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  at  times,  according  to  Mr. 
Connelly,  because  many  smaller 
papers  don’t  publish  their  rates. 

One  type  of  cooperative  adver- 
I  thing  plan  favored  by  many  pub- 
1  lishers  present  as  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  eliminating  “double  bill¬ 
ing”  calls  for  the  publisher  billing 
the  dealer  for  50%  of  the  space 
Used  at  the  dealer’s  local  contract 
rate  and  billing  the  agency  for 
50%  of  the  linage  at  the  national 
rate. 

Unreasonable  demands  by  agen¬ 
cies  for  help  in  lining  up  local  dis- 
••  tribution  was  cited  by  a  number 
of  publishers  as  a  major  objection 

ito  their  pursuing  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Belter  Selling  Stressed 
i  That  newspapers  need  to  do  a 
g  more  intelligent,  well-planned  sell- 
J  mg  job  of  advertising,  and  in  ad- 
f  vertising,  was  emphasized  time 
after  time  by  speakers  at  the 
Clinic. 

Hal  Culp,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig, 
deplored  the  lack  of  planning  by 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen. 


and  by  retail  advertisers,  to  enable 
the  merchant  to  secure  maximum 
effectiveness  for  the  advertising 
dollar  investment. 

‘There  is  no  magic  in  adver¬ 
tising  that  will  overcome  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  merchandising,”  said 
Lowell  W.  Brown,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe-Times  and  News,  as  he  dis¬ 
cussed  development  of  national 
advertising  linage.  He  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  truthful  market 
data. 

Paul  Allingham,  co-publisher  of 
the  Atchinson  (Kan.)  Globe,  rec¬ 
ommended  special  layout  depart¬ 
ments,  even  for  smaller  dailies,  to 
enable  salesuKn  to  spend  more 
time  working  with  merchants, 
with  additional  layout  and  copy 
suggestions. 

J.  W.  West,  publisher  of  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  good  ad¬ 
vertising  typography. 

Herschel  Blazer,  publisher  of 
the  Aledo  (Ill.)  Times  -  Record, 
who  has  increased  classified  vol¬ 
ume  1,000%  on  this  weekly  paper, 
pointed  to  his  selling  most  classi¬ 
fied  on  a  contract  basis,  lightening 
the  type  page,  and  refusing  to  use 
signature  cuts  or  illustrations. 


Meigs  B.  Russell,  74,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  a  former 
legislative  correspondent  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press,  at 
Eastview,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10. 

«  •  * 

Felix  F.  Palavicini,  71,  founder 
of  El  Universal  and  two  now  de¬ 
funct  newspapers  in  Mexico  City, 
Feb.  10. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  F.  Hook,  53,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  since  1945,  a  staffer  since 
1922  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Editors  of  Ohio, 
Feb.  5. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Van  Landeghem,  54, 
until  recently  co  publisher  of  the 
A  ttica  ( Ind. )  Ledger  -  T ribune, 
Feb.  4. 

*  *  • 

Lucius  C.  Harper,  57,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender,  founder  of  the  Michigan 
Chronicle,  Negro  newspaper  in 
Detroit,  and  who  reorganized  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender,  Feb. 
10. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Shipp,  76,  widely 
known  public  relations  man  and 
a  member  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  in 
Washington,  Feb.  10. 

«  *  « 

William  H.  Nicholas,  53,  an 
assistant  editor  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  and  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  Associated 
Press  and  Pittsburgh  newspapers, 
in  Washington,  Feb.  7. 


Clayton  I.  Ward,  66,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate  for  25 
years  before  his  retirement  in 
1949,  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

John  James  Conklin,  83,  for 
51  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press, 
recently. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Thompson,  72,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  (Cheyenne) 
Wyoming  State  Journal,  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  state  since  1897, 
Feb.  7. 

«  *  * 

William  V.  Watkins,  42,  who 
recently  became  publisher  of  the 
Akron  (N.  Y.)  Shopping  Guide, 
Feb.  9,  of  injuries  suffered  the 
day  before  in  an  automobile  colli¬ 
sion  in  Alden,  N.  Y. 

«  *  * 

Wellington  Roe,  53,  New 
York  journalist  and  author,  Feb.  4. 

•  *  « 

Clinton  Gilbert  Nichols,  76, 
a  former  city  editor  of  the  old 

Hartford  (Ckmn.)  Telegram  and 

once  on  the  staff  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  recently. 

*  *  * 

William  Clancy,  70,  once  a 
reporter  on  the  old  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Morning  Union  and  on 
the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald, 
Feb.  3. 

«  *  « 

Leon  Starmont,  64,  editor  of 
the  mining  and  travel  pages  and 
editorial  supervisor  of  the  annual 
Progress  Edition  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  since 
1940,  Feb.  4.  He  had  worked  for 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Journal, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago  Examiner  and  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Colo.)  News.  He  was  once 
m.e.  of  the  Seattle  Star. 

m 

Quaker  Oats-Nescafe 
In  Dual  Promotion 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  along  with  radio  and  television 
spots,  is  being  used  in  a  dual  pro¬ 
motion  by  Quaker  Oats  and  Nestle 
companies.  They  have  combined 
their  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  promote  Quaker  Oats  and 
Nescafe. 

The  coupon  promotion  is  being 
advertised  by  Nestle  Company 
through  800-line  ads  in  141  news¬ 
papers,  plus  a  399-line  ad  in  94 
newspapers.  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  is  using  600-line  ads  in  138 
newspapers. 

■ 

Atkinson  Estate  Fee 

Toronto — During  recent  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  estate  fees  on  the  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Atkinson  estate,  it  came 
out  that  had  the  former  publisher 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  Star 
Weekly  not  turned  his  properties 
into  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foun¬ 
dation,  succession  duties  to  the 
Canadian  and  Ontario  governments 
would  have  amounted  to  $5,100,- 
000. 
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Film  to  Depict  j 
Newspaper  Role 
In  American  Life 

Harrisburg  —  A  20-minute,  16  ; 

mm.  sound  and  color  film  which 
will  interpret  the  role  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  life  of  their  communi¬ 
ties  is  the  newest  project  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Associatidn. 

This  is  the  first  professional  mo¬ 
tion  picture  which  has  ever  been 
scheduled  for  production  that  is 
designed  specifically  to  depict  the 
newspaper’s  place  in  American 
life,  according  to  Theodore  A.  Ser-  | 
rill,  general  manager  of  PNPA.  | 

To  Cost  $25,000  I 

Approval  for  the  production  of  j 

this  film  and  an  initial  appropria-  | 
tion  of  $12,500  towards  the  total 
cost  of  $25,000  was  made  by  the 
PNPA  Executive  Committee. 

The  other  $12,500  is  being 
raised  through  pledges  from 
PNPA  member  papers  individu¬ 
ally. 

G.  A.  Harshman,  editor  and  . 
vicepresident  of  the  Sharon  Her¬ 
ald  and  chairman  of  the  PNPA 
Promotion  Committee,  said  the 
film  is  “designed  specifically  to 
portray  the  mood  and  spirit  of 
what  a  newspaper  means  to  indi¬ 
vidual  readers,  and  collectively  to 
the  entire  community.” 

Mr.  Serrill  said  it  is  hoped  that 
the  film  will  be  completed  in  time 
for  a  preview  showing  at  the 
PNPA  Annual  Convention  Oct. 

3-4. 

The  Executive  Committee  au¬ 
thorized  a  contract  for  the  film 
between  the  Motion  Picture  and 
Recording  Studio  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  and  the  PNPA. 

Prank  Neusbaum,  director  of  the 
college  unit,  and  his  staff  are  al¬ 
ready  at  work  outlining  the  pro¬ 
duction  program  and  writing  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  story. 

“Taken  for  Granted” 

The  object  of  the  PNPA  film 
project  is  summarized  in  a  report 
by  the  Pilm  Committee,  which 
stated: 

“If  newspapers  were  invented 
and  made  available  for  the  first 
time  tomorrow  morning  —  a 
planned  public  relations  program 
would  not  be  necessary.  TTie  new 
newspaper  would  be  acclaimed  as 
the  sensation  of  the  age. 

“Readers  would  be  standing  in 
line  to  see  and  read  a  copy.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  would  clamor  for  space. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  Today, 
your  newspaper  is  taken  for 
granted. 

“It  is  no  longer  a  miracle  or 
novelty.  True  it  is  a  necessity, 
but  so  commonplace  it’s  often 
subject  to  more  abuse  than  praise. 
Newspapers  need  to  create  a  re¬ 
birth  of  appreciation,  a  renewal  of 
understanding,  a  revival  of  inter¬ 
est.  All  possible  effort  will  be 
made  to  accomplish  these  objec¬ 
tives  in  this  film. 
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'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  13 


their  heaviest  editorial  artillery 
and  began  to  pound  the  hooded 
nightriders.  They  have  maintained 
their  barrage,  despite  many 
threats. 

To  date,  six  floggings  have  been 
reported.  In  addition  to  editorials, 
Mr.  Cole  has  written  about  each 
flogging  in  detail  and  he  has  spo¬ 
ken  to  civic  clubs  and  other 
groups. 

“1  would  be  lying  if  I  said  I 
haven't  been  afraid,”  Cole  said, 
“but  the  mission  of  a  newspaper 
editor  is  to  voice  convictions,  not 
to  exhibit  his  own  misgivings.” 

Like  many  other  residents  of 
his  county,  Mr.  Cole  usually  packs 
a  gun  when  he  answers  his  door¬ 
bell  at  night. 

Mr.  Carter,  a  partner  in  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  which  has  two 
other  weekly  newspapers,  has  in¬ 
terviewed  the  Klan  Grand  Dragon 
and  drawn  several  stern  rebukes 
from  him.  The  Grand  Dragon 
implied  that  some  subscribers  and 
advertisers  would  leave  if  Mr. 
Carter  did  not  refrain  from  his 
attacks  on  the  KKK.  Mr.  Carter 
replied,  in  a  front  page  story,  he 
would  welcome  the  departures. 

Mr.  Cole  was  assisting  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  when  he 
had  a  nervous  breakdown  in  1936. 
On  the  advice  of  doctors,  he 
joined  a  construction  firm,  helped 
build  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
and  the  Trans-Isthmian  Highway. 
After  a  stint  in  Costa  Rica  and 
seven  bouts  with  malaria,  he  went 
to  work  in  aircraft  production  and 
invented  a  gadget  for  drilling 
which  won  him  a  top  award.  He 
got  back  in  his  element  as  editor 
of  the  News-Reporter  in  1947. 

Mr.  Carter  founded  the  Tribune 
as  soon  as  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Journalism  School.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  also  jumped  into  local 
issues  and  w'on  a  reputation  in 
Columbus  as  a  crusading  editor. 

Journalistic  Nugget 
In  Northern  Canada 

Toronto — A  Northern  Ontario 
girl  who  got  into  newspaper  work 
“because  I  was  shy,”  has  been 
called  the  best  sports  writer  north 
of  Toronto. 

Rose  Gibson,  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Kirkland  Lake  Northern 
Daily  News,  also  expects  to  add 
ownership  of  a  mine  to  her 
achievements. 

Early  this  year  the  Mining  Geo¬ 
physics  Corporation  took  an  op¬ 
tion  on  her  221 -acre  farm  near 
New  Liskeard,  Ont.  Mining  men 
say  there  are  indications  of  base 
metals  in  the  area. 

However,  “nobody  will  know 
what’s  there  till  they  start  dia¬ 
mond  drilling,”  says  Rose. 

Miss  Gibson’s  news-beat  in¬ 
cludes  New  Liskeard,  Haileybury 
and  Cobalt.  She’s  also  a  good 
photographer. 


Pop  Goes  the  Hiccups 

New.\rk.  N.  J. — There's  a  new 
remedy  for  hiccupping  —  Edgar 
Jaffee,  free  lance  photographer, 
found  that  out.  The  Newark 
Evening  News  sent  him  to  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J.  to  get  a  shot  of  Ser¬ 


geant  Samuel  B.  Husk,  u  cop  who 
has  been  hiccupping  for  a  long 
time.  When  the  flash  bulb  went 
off  the  hiccupping  ceased.  Relief 
was  short-lived,  however.  The 
hiccups  were  back  in  less  than  an 
hour. 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“Good  prospects.  We  find  your  service  excellent." 

ANDREWS  HARMON 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

AIX.  OTHER  CI.A8SIFICAT10N8 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  SI  .00 

3  .06 

3  -SO 

4  and  over  .86 

Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates. 

Charae  Orders  Accepted. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  S.66 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable 
in  advance. 


Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbrevlatioDB.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  PJd.  (After  last 
MaU). 

EDITOB  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  exp^erience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  OABBERT,  3037 

Orange,  Riverside,  California. _ 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies.  weeUies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
★★THE  “Golden  Rule"  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  'Stypes,  625  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
MAY  BROTHEIRS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES. 
Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  A  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 

Building,  Dallas,  Texas. _ 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell,  4101  West 
3rd  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Oslif. 
DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  A  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Coio. 

FOR  31  YEARS — ^We  have  dealt  In 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  102  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


_ Newspaper  Counselors 

FINANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  0 
ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS — Cost  and 
Production  Controls,  Circulation  build¬ 
ing  and  Accounting  systems.  Former 
A.B.C.  Auditor  and  member  of  Public 
Accouting  Firm.  Consolidated  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineers.  Box  600,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  T. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTfiUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  T.  i 
Publishing  and  Printing  Plants 
STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 

6  Church  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

_ Publications  for  .Sale  , 

SEVERAL  good  Iowa  weeklies  now 
available.  Priced  from  36,000  to 
$23,000.  Herman  H.  Koch,  3610 

Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

COUNTY  SEAT.  Only  paper  and  print- 
ing  plant  in  South  Indiana  town  of 
3,200.  Excellent  equipment.  Nets  $14,- 
000  annually.  Down  payment  is  $15,- 
000.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  3. 

Shore,  Holland,  Michigan. _ 

85%  OF  unopposed  weekly  and  Job 
shop  in  South  Central  Florida.  Gross¬ 
ing  $24,000.  Priced  $23,000.  Leas  for 
cash.  Box  429,  Bklitor  A  Publisher. 
CALIFORNIA;  County  seat.  Gross 
$26,000.  Good  shop.  $10,000  down. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates,  49i58  Mel- 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Oalifornia. 
EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT 
WEEKLIES 

in  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Neb¬ 
raska.  Iowa,  Illinois,  from  $21,000  to 
$65,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas,  Box 
396,  Salina,  Kansas.  i 

Publications  Wanted _ 


LONG  -  ESTABLISHED,  succeseful 
newspaper  publishing  firm,  -with  ample 
finances  and  know-how,  is  in  market 
for  exclusive,  -well-established  weekly 
or  semi-weekly,  with  or  without  Job 
department,  doing  annual  volume  of 
$60,000  up.  Prefer  one  where  present 
management  or  qualified  staff  member 
can  1m  retained  on  mutually  eatisfac- 
tory  basis.  Priority  given  to  locations 
on  southen  California  or  Florida  coast. 

Box  500,  Editor  A  Pubisher. _ 

WANTED  to  Buy;  Daily  newspaper, 
in  5-10,000  circulation  group,  by  ex¬ 
perienced  small  town  newspaper  man. 
Business  manager  and  stockholder  for 
20  years  on  paper  where  now  em¬ 
ployed.  No  financing  necessary.  Will 
go  anywhere,  but  will  only  deal  direct 
with  owner  or  publisher.  Box  614, 
Editor  &  Publisber. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Publications  W'antcd _ 

S.MALL  TOWN  DAILY  in  good  mar- 
ket  or  thriving  large  semi-weekly  or 
weekly  in  county  seat  of  middle  west 
or  southwest.  Have  been  with  same 
newspapers  30  years,  coming  from 
military  service  World  War  I,  advanc¬ 
ing  from  advertising  salesman,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  then  publisher  in 
less  than  20  of  the  30  years — printer 
by  trade.  If  you  have  hesitated  to  sell 
your  property  until  you  are  sure  of 
your  successor  give  me  an  interview. 
Would  welcome  investigation  of  mj 
health,  character,  newspaper  record, 
church  and  civic  activities.  L.  M.  Turn- 
bull,  136  Forest  Rd.,  Davenport,  lows. 


Promotion  Services 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  bscoms 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linsgi. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  wlU 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  plans,  tki 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month's  release  brings  yon  s 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-scll 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don't  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenoi. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  isini 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money  NOW. 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  fls. 


DO  YOU  NEED  HELP  getHng  psm 
to  stereotypers  at  press  timet  Our 
weekly  service  offering  100  two  sad 
three-line  fillers  prevents  delayed 
press  runs  and  overtime.  Write  DICK¬ 
INSON  FILLER  SERVICE,  2304 
North  52  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for 
particulars. 


_ Printing  Services _ _ 

TABLOID  Newspapers,  circulars  print¬ 
ed.  VERY  reasonable.  Write  Box  71. 
Yonkers,  New  York. 


Tdetypesetter  Instruction 

TELETYPESETTER 

HOME-PRACTICE  and  Instruction 
Kits,  complete  with  fingering  chart, 
colored  keyboard  layouts,  code  break¬ 
down,  illustrated  nomenclature,  opi¬ 
ating  technique  etc.  $2.00  postpaid. 
H.  S.  McKinley,  P.  0.  Box  326, 
Anderson,  Indiana. 


PrcM  Englncew 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRMS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — EJrecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif- 
CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4676 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Ereetioa 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  1- 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  wiL  move,  erect  or  repair  presM* 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  i- 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  movini, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  planti. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nstios- 
wlde. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC.  , 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1. 

STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMKSJ 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismaatl** 
— moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  R** 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


I 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Mtchinists,  Morers,  Erectors,  Repairs 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 


Composing  Room 


.MODEL  8  Linotype  $36912,  one  mag¬ 
azine,  2  UA  molds,  gas  pot,  AC  motor,  I 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Hsintenance,  Erections,  all  typea  o^  ,  take  second  magazine 


presses,  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford, _ Illinoia. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Dir.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  •  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Planu. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

t75  Washington  St.,  N.  T.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 


FOR  SALE 

INTERTYPE 

1.  Model  G-2  Mixer 
Machine  No.  12677 

Magazines  )  1-70  Channel 
)  1-90  Channel 


)  1-30  em,  12  pt,  2  letter 


4  Mold  Disk)  1-30  em,  18  pt,  1  letter,  EVergreen  6-0505. 


Mr.  Sheble  or  Arnold,  Home  News 
Publishing  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  i 

Photu-Enginecring  Equipment 

T.VSOPE  11  X  14  Photo-engraving  out- 
lit  complete.  Best  offer.  JAC,  P.O.  Box 
82,  Duanesburg,  New  York. 

Mail  Room _ 

THREE  Haiverson  Stuffing  machines, 
3  section  and  4  section.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  517,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newsfile  Binders 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT  —  GUARANTEED 

_ Newsprint _ 

I  CANADIAN  Newsprint,  originai  mili 
shipment,  any  size  roils,  carload  lots 
!  at  attractive  pricee.  February  sUp- 
i  ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In- 
I  quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
I  Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
I  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. _ 

i  NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

I  ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnin  4-8729,  N.  Y. 
ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  t  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 


)  2nd  position 
)  1-30  em,  24  pt,  1  letter, 
)  2nd  position 
)  1-bIank 


Cushman  Motor 
Margach  Feeder 

INTERTYPE 

1.  Model  C-3 

3  Magazines — 90  Channel 
2  Molds  )  6  pt,  30  U.A. 

)  8  pt,  30  U.A. 

Cushman  Motor 

4  Mold  Disk 
Margach  Feeder 
Serial  No.  7739 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

Editor  A  Puhlisher 
STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  5256',  70'  30* 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Printing  Inks _ : 

PRINTING  Inks  make  Millions  Think.  i 
Use  National  News  Ink  for  easy  read-  | 
ing.  124  per  Ib.  in  500  lb.  drums,  also 
packed  25-50-250  lbs.  National  Print-  | 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  I 


Press  Room 


HOE  I 

5  UNIT  PRESS  ; 

i,ENUTH  cut-off  23-9/16” 
o — 16  PAGE  Balcony  type  units 
Rubber  Rollers,  Ink  Pumps 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
2 — C-H-Conveyors,  1  double  Polder 
2 — .\C  Motor  Drives  Full  Automatic 

For  further  information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  Inc. 

1 1  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

HOE  Sextuple  Press,  2  page  wide  24 
straiglit  48  collect.  22  cut-off.  Speed 
30.000  complete  with  drive,  rubber 
rollers  and  blankets  in  daiiy  operation.  ’ 
Stamford  (Connecticut)  Advocate. 

NEW  SURPLUS  GE.VRS  for  $1188 
Goss  Press,  have  never  been  used. 
Several  fonts  of  Linotype  mats,  var¬ 
ious  sizes  and  faces,  A-1  condition. 
Miscellaneous  photographic  equipment 
including  Saltzman  Enlarger  and  4x5 
Cameras.  Inquire  Journal-Gazette 
Building,  701  South  Clinton  Street, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE  MACHINERY 
SCOTT  Sextuple  (3)  Presses,  double 
folders,  23-9/16  in.  cut-off;  48  page 
capacity;  speed  25,000  per  hour  up 
to  24  pages;  motor  drive  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  controls.  Each  press  equipped 
with  one  100  HP.  220  3-phaae  60 
cycle  motor  for  high  speed  and  one 
10  HP.  motor  for  low  speed.  Also 
Junior  Autoplate  machine  and  5  ton 
metal  pot;  complete  Monotype  equip¬ 
ment  consisting  of  4  Keyboards  and  6  I 
Casters.  Immediate  delivery.  Send  | 
your  bid  to  Print  Equipment  Sales  I 
Corp.,  Ill  Newark  St.,  Ho^ken,  N.  J.  \ 


Press  Room _ ! 

6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS  i 

VERTICAL  type  2154'  cut-off,  2  j 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 


B.  M.  Parks,  Purchasing  Agent, 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc.,  '  VERTICAL  type  2154'  cut-off,  2 
227  E.  Washington  St.,  double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 

Fort  Wayne  2,  Indiana,  Phone:  A-0111  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 

I  be  divided. 

I 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  ModeU  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

5.  8.  14.  26.  Intertypes  B — C — CSM,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 

used  machines  available  attractively  nnna  oa  — p,.„ 1 — 

priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North-  ^  ° 

ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth  oiereotjpe. 

gL,  PhiladelphU  6,  Pennsylvania.  goSS  16-Page  Junior,  A  0  drive, 

^OR  SAJrfEd^-'-Lijpotypo  14r‘~  St6r60t7p6. 

No.  28327,  three  magazines,  28-chan- 

.  tioi'GE  c.  oxtord 

32858.  sinrle  keyboard,  14-42  ema,  8  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

magazines,  S4-channel  auxiliary,  good  _ 

condition.  Both  running  on  dally  news-  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  —  virtually 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  —  virtually  I 


each.  Box  211,  Editor  A  Publisher.  up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 

'  ~  to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 

AVAILABLE  at  once,  prleed  low.  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 

Linotypes — 3  Model  No.  25  2  Model  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 

No.  26.  Intertypee-^  Model  C-1  and  at  Chicago  and  Detroit. _ 


litor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  further  information  write  Willard 
C.  Worcester,  IndianaipoUs  Star  and 
News,  Indiana. _ 

^R  SALE  as  a  unit  and  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  the  following  equip¬ 
ment:  Two  Standard  perforators  with 


USED 

Newspaper  Presses 
Newspaper  Conveyors 
Related  Equipment 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 


line  lock  attachments;  One  Model  25  738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif 

Linotype,  complete  with  Teletypesetter  _ 

operating  unit,  adapter  keyboard  and  g  g.  35  hJ».  220  volt.  60  cycle.  8 
Transmitter  Distnbut-  phase,  AC.  single  motor  friction  press 
Mill.;  IQ®  B^P«rforator;  total  price  drive  with  drum  speed  controller. 

suiUble  for  8  deck  single  width  press 
wJ  Jn  shipment,  p,  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b 

FHbn  i  Waterbury. 

cmitor  A  Publisher. _  THE  EASTERN  COlX)R  PRINTING 

lab  NEWISPAPER  turtles  are  » 

sold  all  over  the  United  States— there  Wafer^ry  20.  Oounectlcnt 

must  be  a  reason — ^write  for  literature.  FOR  SALE — Babcock  news  press  with 


Nothing  better  on  the  market  —  and  Omaha  folder,  now  operating,  good  reg- 
the  price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  L.  A  B  ister.  Ideal  for  weekly.  Herald,  Her 
Sales  Co.,  Box  560,  Elkin,  N.  C.  '  rodsburg,  Kentucky. 
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USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection  j 

Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Preases 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street  | 

Chicago  8.  IlMnoia  I 

OLAYBOURN  Precision  Flat  Shaver; 
Hoe  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table;  | 
$25  Vandercook  Proof  Press;  Goia 
latest  type  Flat  Casting  Box;  1  to 
7-ton  Metal  Pots;  Curved  Casting, 
Boxes  A  Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  ; 
all  standard  sheet  ent-offs;  24-Page' 
Hoe  Web  Preae;  NEW  Hall  Form, 
Tables  A  ' ‘Dural’*  Stereotype  Chasee. 
(iSend  for  current  Inst.)  Tnomas  W. ; 
Hall  Co..  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  18.  1 


4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 


NO.  1612,  4  plate  wide,  double  folder. 
High  SpMd,  Straight  Line,  Low 
Construction. 

100  HP  DRIVE,  220  volt,  60  cycle.  8 
phase,  AO.  Speed  42,000;  1454' 

printing  diameter;  Plate#  7/16' 
thick;  cylinder  stagger  60';  Plate 
bevel  60'. 

22%'  CUT-OFF;  now  using  68"  rolU. 

WILL  print  4  to  64  pages. 

FLOOR-fed  from  end  brackets.  Press 
can  operate  either  on  floor  or  on 
substructure  as  at  present. 

I  INSTALLED  new  in  1929;  used  prlnt- 
{  ing  single  edition,  6-day  evening 

!  paper,  top  eirenlation  26,000.  Has 

I  had  tMtter-than-aversge  care  and  ia 

in  first-rate  condition. 

!  AVAILABLE  this  summer  when  we 
move  into  our  new  building. 

I  CAN  be  seen  on  aoy  week-day,  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  giving  excellent  repro- 
'  dnetion. 

•  CONTACT  H.  M.  Peterson,  General 
Manager. 

NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD 
'  New  Britain,  Oonn.  Phone  9-2017 


STEREOTYPERS  band  saw  lor  aala. 

I  reasonable.  The  Angnstlne  Company, 

I  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

,  Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES — INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  appraisals 

:  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

WANTED:  Metll  pot  about  3,600  Ibe” 
Sta-U  scorcher,  paper  conveyor,  M** 
■  roller.  Box  4‘216.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

1  WANTED 

r  a  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

a  MIEHLE  CYLINDER  PRESSES 
a  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESSES 
j  a  P.APER  cutters 

Offset  &  Letterpress  Corp. 

t  71  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
>  BEekman  3-7586 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Circulation _ 

MAN  to  run  cdrenlation  de¬ 
partment  of  trade  newapaper 
in  New  York  metropolitan 
area-  Give  paat  employmrat 
record,  age,  aalary  require- 
menta  and  when  available. 

Box  310,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
large  Southern  paper.  Metropolitan 
0P6rfttion.  Apiplicftnt  must  b6  Southera 
man,  fully  qualified.  Start  IIO® 

Full  information  first  letter.  Box  437, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

LARGE  Southeastern  Morning  news¬ 
paper  has  spot  for  Southern  boy  who 
can  qualify  ae  full  fledged  country 
auipervisor.  Permanency  and  advance¬ 
ment  aasured  producer.  $75  flrat  aix 
months  then  commensurate  'wRh 
Ity.  Bonus  and  expenses  provided.  Ap- 

glications  held  in  strict  confidence. 
(IX  402,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

CIRCULATION 
HELP  WANTED 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 
6  day  Evening  Newspaper 

Needs  a 

GOOD  ROADMAN 

for  fast  growing 
wide  awake  paper. 

One  who  can  produce 
F.ACTS  .\ND  FIGURES 
NOT 

MALARKEY  AND  THEORY 

Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Write  giving  full  inlormatiion  to 
Box  657,  Editor  A  Publisher 

A  THOROUGHLY  qualified  District 
Manager — well  versed  in  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  promotion  and  maintenance.  A 
man  who  is  qualified  for  a  STEP-UP 
the  ladder  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Circulation  Manager  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  field.  Write,  giving  comiplete 
resume.  A1  Trimp,  Zanesville  News, 

Zanesville.  Ohio. _  _ _ 

TOP-FLIGHT  circulation  manager  for 
growing  Mid-West  paper  in  5^000 
class.  Unusual  opportunity  for  right 
man  with  necessary  experience  in  Ml 
phases  of  departmental  operation.  If 
you  are  seeking  chance  to  make  a  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  field,  this  is  it.  Excellent 
pay.  retirement  plan.  Box  620,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  capable 
directing  45  little  merchants  and  30 
street  sellers  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally  on  Alaska  daily.  Very  good  fu¬ 
ture  in  congenial,  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  right  man.  Ktairt  $100.00 
1  week;  $125.00  in  90  days  if  you  can 
I  produce.  Very  nice  one-bedroom  apart- 
I  ment  available.  Box  612,  Editor  A 
'  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

A  rtists — Cartoonists _ 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  artist 
skilled  in  use  of  Crsftint  double  tone 
to  assist  able  Cleveland  cartoonist  in 
drawing  backgrounds  for  daily  comic 
strip  .  .  .  also  must  be  expert  letterer. 
.  .  .  ^nd  sample  in  first  letter.  Give 
experience,  references,  age  and  salary 
requirements.  All  applications  to  re¬ 
main  confidential.  Box  604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  AdTertislng 

Man  to  manage  and  develop  one-man 
classified  operation.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Permanent.  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
Morning  Tribune. _ 


SUPERVISOR — Classified  Advertising 
Department.  Daily.  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
capable  person  directing  growing  staff 
of  10.  Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

SUPERV'ISOR  for  Phone  Room  of 
Eastern  Metropolitan  Morning  newspa¬ 
per.  Staff  of  approximately  18.  Want 
young  lady  who  is  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  Classified  opera¬ 
tion  .  .  .  sales,  hiring,  training,  super-  i 
vising  etc.  Write  full  details — age,  ex-  I 
perience,  when  available  and  salary 
expected,  to  Box  642,  Editor  &  Pub  I 
Usher.  | 


Display  Advertising _  , 

WANTED — EXPERIENCE!)  ADVER- 
TISINO  SALiI^MAN:  permaueiu  ftitu- 
fttion;  afternoon  daily,  10  to  24  pag«i; 
12,000  circulation.  Write  fully  giving 
age,  experienoe,  salary  expected  and 
when  available.  Qaiette,  Sterling.  111. 
COMBINED  MORNING,  afternoon, 
Sunday  papers,  circulation  over  85,. 
000,  want  yonng  man  with  good  aales 
ability  for  display  department.  Per¬ 
manent  position,  excellent  opportunity. 
Send  layouts  and  personal  data  to 
Dally  Telegraph  Printing  Company, 
BInpfleid,  Weat  Virginia.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential. 

AD  DIRECTOR 

AGGRESSIVE,  Experienced,  Ambi¬ 
tious.  To  supervise  all  ad  department# 
on  only  daily  in  midwest  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation  city.  Right  man  will  get  top 
pay  and  can  advance  to  bnaineai  man¬ 
ager.  Replies  confidential.  Box  431, 

Editor  &  Pnblieher. _ 

SALESMAN — Hard-hitting,  aggressive, 
for  High  Hooperated  station  half  mil¬ 
lion  market.  Car  necessary.  Top  com¬ 
pensation.  Onr  men  earn  five  figure 
incomes.  Box  406,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

A  SEASONED  newspaper  space  sales¬ 
man  with  snccessfni  experience  in 
handling  large  retail  accounts,  can 
make  a  good  career  for  himself  on  one 
of  the  top  ranking  newepapers  in  the 
New  York  area.  It’s  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  high  calibre  salesman 
with  a  good  record.  Write  Box  660, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  experience, 
references  and  salary  required. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  Wanted. 
Must  he  able  to  make  layouts  and 
write  advertising  copy  that  will  sell. 
Newspaper  experience  an  asset,  hut 
not  necessarily  essential.  Daily  and 
■Sunday  newspaper  in  New  Jersey, 
within  30  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Write  stating  experience,  age  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Immediate  employment 
available.  Box  638,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. 


EVENING  DAILY  has  opening  for 
yonng  man  in  display  advertising.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  setup.  Good  job  for 
energetic  man.  Free  Press,  Nam'pa 
Idaho. 

LOCAL  Display  Solicitor  experienced 
in  salesmanship,  copy  and  layout.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening,  permanent.  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Morning  'Tribune. 


_ Edkoriri _ 

COUNTRY  EDITOR  for  rural  New 
England  weekly.  Must  be  experienced 
jonntalist — ^tostibly  retired.  Reward 
is  in  way  of  life.  Salary  low.  Box  448, 
Editor  i  Pnbliaher. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial 

WANTED — EILPERIENOED  REPORT- 
ER  afternoon  daily,  12,UU0  circulation 
permanent  position.  Unfurnished  two- 
bedroom  house  available.  Write  fully 
giving  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  you  can  come.  Gaaette,  Sterling, 

Illinois. _ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  weekly 
newepapers,  one  has  25,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  be  top  level.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  only  those  with  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  need  apply.  THE  GUIDE,  8160 
Kensington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 
REPORTER  for  priae  winning  weekly 
scheduled  to  go  daily  in  spring.  Must 
be  man  able  to  handle  sports,  camera. 
In  sports  paradise,  plenty  antelope, 
deer,  elk,  fish.  Send  resume  including 
salary  expected  to  Casper  Star, 

Casper^  Wyoming. _ 

REPORTER  wanted  by  progresaive 
midwest  afternoon  daily.  Must  he 
qualified  by  experience  or  training  to 
take  over  news  beat,  help  with  sports 
and  do  general  assignment  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay,  working  conditions  and 
opportunity.  Write  Box  435,  care  of 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.4L.\SKA  DAILY  has  opening  for  fast, 
accurate,  male  reporter  to  cover  city 
heat  of  best  news  town  of  size  in 
North  America.  Above  average  condi¬ 
tions;  good  housing;  start  $100.00 
week.  Box  611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COPY  READER,  minimum  year’s  ex- 
pericnce  telegraph,  page  one  makeup; 
fast,  accurate,  dependable  man  who 
wants  settle  pleeasant  Southern  city. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Write 
full  particulars  first  letter.  James  A. 
Best,  managing  editor.  The  News  and 

Courier,  Charleston.  S.  C. _ 

CITY  EDITOR — Man  with  several 
years’  news  experience,  part  of  it  on 
city  desk,  wanted  for  Midwestern  daily 
in  city  of  25,000.  Preferably  between 
30  and  40.  Should  have  had  small 
town  experience.  State  qualifications, 
references,  salary  expectations.  Box 

636,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

GENERAL  REPRESENTATIVE  —  To 
live  in  rural  circulation  area  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Daily,  serve  as  report¬ 
er-photographer,  supervise  space  rate 
correspondents,  accept  advertising  and 
circulation  orders  and  generally  pro¬ 
mote  paper’s  interest  in  several  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns.  Position  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  person  with  weekly  newspaper 
experience  who  likes  rural  life  and 
people.  Oar  and  camera  can  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Reputation  for  steadiness, 
sobriety  and  mature  judgment  essen¬ 
tial;  Applicants  should  give  all  ^r- 
sonal  data,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  etc.  ^x  610,  Editor  &  Pab- 

lishcr. _ 

IF  YOU  WORK  on  Texas  or  Oklahoma 
weekly  or  small  daily  and  want  to 
graduate  to  good  position  on  larger 
Texas  daily  apply  Box  603,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

L.4.DY  REPORTER  who  can  do  good 
job  on  society  and  women’s  interest 
on  lively  Alaska  daily.  Best  of  condi¬ 
tions;  start  $80.00  week.  Box  613, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for 
weekly  newspaper  in  small  Ohio  to'wn, 
requires  personality  and  drive.  Good 
pay.  Get  in  touch  at  once,  with  Bill 
■Bryce,  Leader  Enterprise,  Montpelier, 
Ohio. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  needs 
young,  able  reporter  for  radio  news¬ 
cast  writing  and  general  news.  Start 
near  bottom  of  scale  with  $05  top.  Box 

648.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RFiPORTER  WANTED  —  Expanding 
daily.  Ideal  8.500  town,  advancement. 
Opportunity  growing  organization.  Air 
Mail  qualifications.  ’Tribune,  Pratt, 

Kansas. _ 

WANTED 

REPORTER,  general  news  experience 
and  sports.  The  Virginian,  Covington, 
Virginia. _ 

WANTED  Telegraphic  Editor.  South¬ 
ern  New  England  evening  daily.  Tell 
all.  Box  616,  Editor  &  Publisher.  \ 


Salcamen 

NEWS  Ink  Salesman  for  New  England 
area.  Good  opportunity  for  one  vritk 
following.  Onr  men  know  of  this  ad. 
All  replies  held  in  ctrietest  conSdsnoe. 
Box  581,  ’E^Urr  A  PnbUsher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Salesmen 


SALES 

CARTOON  SYNDICATE 

EXPERIEiNCED  mat  men  ONLY  as 
Sales  Managers.  LIFE  LONG  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  with  America’s  foremost  mat 
company  opening  new  territories.  20 
best  merchant  services  endorsed  by 
leading  dailies.  Publishers  cooperate. 
Highest  commission  bonus.  We  hire 
men  for  you.  Reply  in  full  detail.  Same 
held  confidential. 

EXPERIENCED  MAT  MEN  ONLY. 
1537  N.  La  Brea,  Hollywood  28,  Cal. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

WE  ARE  searching  for  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  top  in  his  present  job  and 
is  seeking  a  new  opportunity  that  will 
reward  him  for  his  knowledge  and  his 
know-how.  This  vacancy  now  available 
on  7  day  newspap<>r  in  mid-west,  best 
living  conditions.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  interview  will  be  arranged. 
Box  651,  Editor  &  Pnhlisher. _ 


WANTED 

Competent  Working  Foreman 
for 

First-Class  Job  Shop 


MUST  understand  prices  and  all 
phases  of  job  work,  with  experience 
in  this  line.  Only  sober,  honest,  capa¬ 
ble,  dependable  and  trustworthy  man 
wanted.  First-rate  plant  operated  in 
conjunction  with  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  We  are  members 
ITU. 

Write  to 

Cecil  B.  Highland, 

President  and  General  Manager 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Co. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


WORKING  JOB  foreman  familiar 
Kluge.  Kelly  automatics. 

ALSO  Intertype  Machinist-Operator 
for  weekly  newspaper  and  job  plant. 
Pleasant  town,  mountain  and  lake  re¬ 
gion  convenient  New  York  Oity.  Box 
658,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Printine  Courses 

NEW  SILK-SCREEN 
PRINTING  COURSE 
COMPLETE — Telia  everything  from  A 
to  Z,  pins  100  ways  to  aell.  Only 
$3.95.  Money  hack  guarantee.  Details 
free.  Gardner  Typecrafters,  510-0, 
West  Susquehanna  Ave.,  Phila,  22,  Pa. 
MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL. 
Charles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  Civilian, 
Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. _ 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti 
eles.  Booka,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klansnev  130  E  40  St.  N.  Y 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative 

AVAILABLE  FOR  TOP  JOB 
OR  AIDE  TO  BUSY  EXECUTIVE 
PUBLISHER,  general  manager,  con- 
snltant  wants  change.  Fine  record  cut¬ 
ting  costs,  building  revenne  and  profit. 
Know  all  departments  including  me¬ 
chanical.  University  graduate.  Box 
659,  Editor  &  PnbUsher. 

PUBLISHER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Thirty  years’  experience  in  all 
departments  except  mechanical.  Work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  back  shop.  Daily, 
semi-weekly,  weekly  record  of  profit¬ 
able  operation  as  employe  and  owner- 
operator.  Experience  covers  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  news,  editorials.  Now 
with  national  representative  organiza¬ 
tion.  Prefer  opening  where  can  acquire 
interest.  Salary  or  salary-bonus  basis 
good  for  at  least  $10,000  a  year  re¬ 
quired  at  start  with  opportunity  for 
advancement  as  show  results  to  Justi¬ 
fy.  No  harry  bnt  available  30  days  if 
desired.  Fall  personal  data  on  requsat. 
Box  606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PI 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Admlalrtrativc 

GENERAL  MANAGHIR,  20  years  ex- 
ecutive,  available  March  1  because  of 
sale.  Know  all  departments.  Roy  D. 
Jenkins,  117  N.  South  Street,  Feten- 

burg,  Virginia, _ 

PUBLISHER  or  Assistant;  exceptional 
knowledge  of  labor  relations  and  com¬ 
plete  management  experience;  well 
worth  investigating.  Box  663,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ Circuladon _ _ 

MUST  YOU  replace  your  circulation 
manager  aoon  because  of  age  or  low 
batting  average! 

MARKETING  man  will  penetrst* 
trading  euos  using  modem  techniqa.et 
to  squeeze  the  cost  dollar. 

EXCELLEN'T  promoter,  strong  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant  Plan  director,  super  on 
new  business,  onusnal  on  contests  and 
mail.  15  years  in  the  business.  Pro¬ 
ducer  too  under  Union  conditions. 

&ALART  range  $150  weekly.  Box 

541,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

WELL  KNOWN  veteran  Oirculation 
Manager  deaires  change.  Open  for  po¬ 
sition  of  Manager,  Country  Man  or 
Promotion.  A  recognized  specialist  in 
promotion  through  personnel  withont 
contests  or  other  extravagance.  Best 
references.  $100.  minimum  plus  essen¬ 
tial  travel.  Write  Box  540,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGE  R— Ex 
A.B.C.  auditor  of  over  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  aise  publications.  Available 
for  suitable  position.  Box  439,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

OIRCULATION  Manager  backed  by  30 
years  successful  experience  large,  m^ 
dium,  small  papers.  Can  take  complete 
charge,  produce  results,  build  capable 
organization.  Excellent  reason  for  de¬ 
siring  change.  Beat  references.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $125.  Box  640,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  employed, 
consistent  ad  count  line  increaae  seeks 
paper  25  to  50,000  circulation.  New 
York  area  preferred.  Box  645,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seeks  larger  paper.  Sound  clM- 
sified  experience.  Present  sslsrr 
$6,000.  Box  654,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  six  yesrt 
present  department,  three  years  man¬ 
ager.  40,000  circulation.  Shown  giin 
of  22%  and  18%  past  two  years.  De¬ 
sire  wider  field.  Age  26,  married.  Box 
631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondent 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  SPE¬ 
CIALIZING  in  Capitol,  White  Hotue 
and  Government  Departments.  Wire 

Box  412,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

LATIN  AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 
10  YEARS’  experience  covering  ne«, 
writing;  ('bilingual)  on  Latin  America. 
Will  he  in  New  York  until  March  1 
before  flying  south.  Interested  in  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting  assignments  or  pnblie 
relations.  Please  write  to  Box  639,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  SilM- 
man.  Age  38,  16  years’  experience. 
Strong  on  layout,  copy.  Proven  sale* 
record.  Married,  family  man.  Prefer 
■Southwest  or  West.  ED  FITZP^" 
RICK,  P.O.  Box  841,  PORTALES 

NEW  NEXIOO. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Now  located  in  the  weit. 
Available  at  once.  Present  employer 
knows  of  this  ad.  Box  608,  Editor  s 

Publisher. _ 

FAMILY  MAN,  38  years  old  with  10 
years  display  advertising  and  oiw 
management  experience  on  Midww 
daily  of  30,000  circulation.  Now 
tail  Advertising  Manager.  Good  reco™ 
and  refecences.  Prefer  South  or  South¬ 
west.  Minimum  $6,000  yearly.  B* 

607,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. _  - 

SEASONED  Space  Salesmam,  nattoari 
advertising  field,  available  April  1- 
With  present  pnblisher  eight  yesis. 
Proven  ability,  good  background, 
oeilent  reference.  Present  employ 
suspending  pnblication.  Box  601,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbliaher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

lliEKT,  Reporter,  4  jeers'  experienee, 
iscluding  rewrite,  movie,  book  review, 
ndio.  Strong  poUtioel  bsckgroond. 
Ex-Armj  intelligence.  Want  opportu- 
nitj.  34,  single.  Box  613,  E^tor 

k  Publisher. _ 

EXPERlliiNOED  eports  writer-editor, 
welci  similar  or  general  reporting  po- 
lition,  college  grad,  26,  draft-exempt 
ret.  Top  references.  Available  now. 
Box  532,  Editor  &  Pabliaher. _ 


former  Assistant  Sports  Editor  on 
citj  daily  (22,0U0)  seeks  position  with 
larger  publication.  28  and  single,  draft- 
exempt  vet,  references,  car.  Box  610, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER  for  large  city  daily,  now 
in  all-around  weekly  spot,  alert,  use 
Graphic,  own  car,  will  travel,  26, 
tingle,  vet,  J -degree,  KTA.  Box  544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEVENTEE^J  YEAHS’  experience  in 
continuous  newspaper  work  on  two 
East  Coast  metropolitan  dailies.  Fully 
qualified  in  all  phases  of  editorial  or 
public  relations  work.  Must  locate 
family  in  warmer  climate,  preferably 
in  C^ifornia.  Can  do  a  real  Job  for 
industrial  concern  or  newspaper.  Age 
35.  Box  501,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  ORAD,  young,  draft- 
deferred,  some  N.  Y.  Daily  experience. 
Will  relocate.  Box  529,  El^tor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WORD  MAR 

YOUNO  publicist  seeks  position  with 
challenge.  Background  of  25i  years 
public  relations  and  daily  newspajter 
experience.  Solid,  top-drawer  referenc¬ 
es.  Own  Oraphic,  tape  recorder,  car. 
Interested  house  organ,  college  pub¬ 
licity,  magazine,  or  general  public  re¬ 
lations.  Age  27,  single,  with  sincere 
desire  to  make  a  success  of  job.  ^x 

503,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPY  READING  or  rewrite  on  New 
York  City  weekly,  daily,  sought  by 
voman.  Experienced  weeklies,  wire 
services  abroad,  1  year  daily.  Fast 
acenrste  he^  writer.  Bilingual  French, 
Fl^nt  Italian,  tome  German,  Spanish. 
Own  camera.  Box  426,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher.  _ 

OOPYREADER,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  young,  draft-exempt  Now  in 
^*•1.  on  daily.  W  ants  job  with  respon¬ 
sibility  and  future.  Top  references. 

Box  407,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  32,  with  13  years’  experi- 
fw  all  flelds.  Ijoeal  news  specialist 
with  AP,  UP,  Acme  tienp.  Handles 
camera.  Family  man.  draft  exempt. 
Available  in  two  weeks  if  $100  salary 
Patched.  Box  401,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EIGHT  yesra’  experience  at  newspa¬ 
per,  industrial  reporter-photographer; 
swk  employee  publication  spot  or  sim- 
ilsr  position.  Box  411,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lither. _ 

experience  —  2H  years — general, 
•ports  reporting  small  daily;  writing, 
rewrite,  layout  monthly  magaaines. 
Married  vet.  Draft-proof  29-year-old. 

dcRree.  Will  travel  anywhere 
suitable  writing,  editing  spot  offers 
challenge,  fair  wages.  Box  430,  Editor 
»  Publisher. _ 

^RTS  whiter  -  EDITOR.  News, 
desk.  Photography,  11  years  experi¬ 
ence  dailies.  Oar,  graphic,  best  rofer- 
30-  married.  Available  now. 
r  P-0.  Box  681,  Deca- 

tnr,  Illinois. _ 

J^F'^OTOH,  life-long,  aU-around  edi- 
i® .department  man.  Age  forty-nine, 
n  Editor  A 

Pabluher. 


WOMAN,  26,  acting  asooeiate  editt 
01  national  organization  magazine,  flv 
Wara  newspaper  experience,  coUei 
graduate,  wants  editorial  job.  Wri 
pox  400,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

available  may  1,  able  news  ed 

r®*''  31,  hard  worker  with  intelligeqc 
imagination;  reporting,  copy  deel 
^re  service  and  TT8  filing  exper 
ence;  go  anywhere  but  prefer  Ne 
England,  npstate  New  York;  not  ui 
^*^5,000.  Box  446,  Editor  and  Pui 


^LE,  alert  newsman,  41,  with  20 
1  ®’'P*”«Dce,  all  beats,  deska. 
seeks  job  with  a  future.  Former  AP 
t-'"'  rated  secondary  to 

p^*i‘^"«J^nditions.  Box  658,  Editor  A 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

NAME  WRITER:  Articles,  flcUon  in 
national  publications,  syndicates.  Also 
newspaper  reporting,  foreign  corre¬ 
sponding,  magazine  editing,  public  re¬ 
lations.  Want  permanent  asiociation 
as  editor  or  managing  editor  of  large 
company  magazine.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Age  is,  married.  Write  Box 
404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOW  SPORTS  EDITOR — ColnmnUt 
on  small  daily  in  West,  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  six  years  dally  sports,  have 
reached  top  in  present  situation.  Can 
handle  staff,  daily  column  will  be  read, 
would  make  excellent  znetropoUtan 
baseball  writer.  College,  SO,  family, 
draft-exempt.  Write  to  Box  417,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  25,  2  years’  experience, 
Pennsylvania  Daily  (10,000)  College 
Grad,  vet.  Wants  job  in  New  England. 
Box  410,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  capable.  3  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  College  grad, 
irarried.  vet.  >^eks  sports  or  asso¬ 
ciated  field.  Box  414,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.ATTENTION  EDITORS  1 
ACCURATE,  fast  reporter  with  20 
months’  wire  service  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  news  sources,  now 
employed  on  12,000  daily,  seeks  larger 
paper  with  future.  Plenty  of  initiative 
and  imagination.  Best  references. 
Available  March  15.  Vef,  26,  BS,  can 
use  camera.  Box  627,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CALLING  FLORIDA:  Editor-publicist 
wants  to  settle  in,  near  Miami.  Mar¬ 
ried,  draft-exempt.  Box  632,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  20  years  leading  N.  J. 
dailies.  Good  staff  director,  editorial 
writer,  copyreader.  Top  reference*. 
Available  now.  Box  660,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OOPYREADER  on  prestige  paper 
wants  responsible  news,  magazine, 
house  organ.  Public  Relations  job  in 
Northeast  with  good  pay,  chances;  20- 
years  experience.  Box  626,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CRAOK  REPORTER  wants  job  on 
Eastern  daily  which  puts  premium  pn 
initiative  and  good  writing.  Box  633, 
Editor  A  PubUsher. 

DESK  MAN — If  oiiportunity  knocks. 
I’ll  answer;  5)4  years  dailies;  repor- 
torial,  photographic  experience;  A.  B. 
journalism,  31,  veteran.  Box  643,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  with  slot  experience,  J5 
years  as  newsman,  seeks  permanent 
employment  with  afternoon  daily  in 
city  of  100.000  or  more.  Family  man. 
Employed.  References.  Box  637,  Editor 
A  PubUsher. 

EDITOR  of  National  Weekly  Trade 
Newspaper  seeks  editorial  writer  post 
on  daily;  skillful,  imaginativs  writer 
with  sense  of  humor,  keen,  natural  in¬ 
terest  in  all  fields.  Box  623,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  WRITER,  retiring  at  65 
from  large  organization,  seeks  part  or 
full  time  connection  writing  editorials, 
articles,  features  for  newspaper  in 
Southeast.  Coastal  town  preferred. 
Thorough  newspaper,  magazine,  pub- 
Ucity  grounding.  Past  writing  largely 
in  fields  of  economics,  business.  Com¬ 
fortable  annuity  obviates  top  salary 
need.  Box  629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  ambitious,  recently 
Navy-discharged  university  journaUsm- 
school  graduate,  24.  wants  well  paying 
job  on  small  l^uthem  daily.  Prefer¬ 
ence,  managing  editor’s  job.  Experi¬ 
ence:  4  years,  three  dailies.  Box  628, 
Editor  A  Pnhlishsr. 

IMAGINATIVE,  Seasoned  newsman, 
30,  widespread  experience  domestic 
and  foreign,  seeks  editorial  post  small 
daily  or  weekly  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Mailed,  with  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  degrees.  Wants  permanent  post 
with  futnre.  Box  624,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisheir. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  25  seeks 
editorial  or  sports  opening.  Shxiirt  on 
experience.  Long  on  writing  ability. 
Willing,  adaptsible.  Box  615,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


editor  &  PU,BLIS  HER  for  February  16.  1952 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editurial _ 


EDITORIAL,  Rewrite,  Research. 
Young,  capable,  alert;  college.  Ex 
Army  pro,  full  or  part-time.  Box  656, 
Editor  A  Publiaheir. _ ‘ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
WITH  unusual  knowledge  of  politics, 
industry,  and  current  events.  Pungent 
style  that  builds  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  prestige.  Successful  record  in 
public  relatione.  Box  621,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


LET’S  MAJCE  A  DEAL 

J-SOHOOL  grad,  editor  of  induatrial 
magazine  wiU  trade  experience  in  edit¬ 
ing,  photography,  free-lance  writing 
for  assistant’s  job  on  publication  in 
small  city,  town.  Draft-proof,  24, 
top  references.  Box  605,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  big  daily,  five  years  editorial 
writer,  author  successful  column,  sev¬ 
eral  years  farm  page  editor  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer;  guarantee  high  quality 
for  good  salary.  Box  644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

NOW  City  Editor  25,000  ABC  Daily 
in  Oalifomia.  Doing  outstanding  job 
and  ready  to  take  bigger  one,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  west.  40.  Family.  Box  609. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  OPINION  EXPERT 
EXCElPTIO'NAL  record  in  appraising 
political  and  economic  trends.  Able 
writer  who  has  “ghosted”  for  top 
business  and  political  leaders.  Box  622, 
Editor  A  PubUsher. _ 

REPORTER,  Three  years  on  dailies, 
have  worked  desk,  news,  sports,  nsed 
graphic,  26,  vet,  car,  married.  Box 
649,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UP  AND  COMING  young  newsman,  31, 
five  years’  experience,  now  city  editor, 
in  city  50,000,  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment,  rewrite  or  rim  job  on  larger 
or  metropolitan  daily.  Sober,  aggres¬ 
sive,  married,  family,  draft-exempt. 
Best  references.  Box  619,  Editor  A  i 
Publisher. _  I 


WEST  COAST  SMALL  DAILIES 
EASTERN  SPORTS  WRITER,  three 
years’  experience  on  papers  circulation 
over  100,000  seeks  opening  on  your 
staff.  Ei^erienee  in  mske-np,  desk 
work,  and  writing.  Draift-exempt,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  References,  details  on 
request.  A  month’s  notice.  Box  635. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  in 
straight  editorial  work  or  editorial  and 
public  relations  combined  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  vicinity.  Experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  publications  from  nusnuacripi 
through  production  to  diatribution. 
and  familiar  with  all  media.  Excellent 
educational  background.  Box  634,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PubUsher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

MetroipoUtan  Daily,  Sunday  Experi¬ 
ence:  Editorials,  Features,  Back¬ 

grounders,  News.  Theaters,  Books; 
also  Bditorisl,  Executive.  Age  40. 
Married.  Now  in  Europe.  Desires 
Stateside.  East  Coast  preferred. 
Write  Box  665,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NOTRE  Dame  grad.  English  msjqr, 
seek  work  beginning  reporter  Nor^- 
esat  States.  1  year  clerical  and  copy 
boy  experience  N.  Y.  paper.  Excellent 
references.  Vet.  Box  664,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  8  years  well- 
rounded  experience.  All  phases  edito¬ 
rial  department.  Seeks  desk  or  repor- 
torial  work  on  New  York  paper  or 
magazine.  Box  662,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisWr. 


Pronotkm— Pnblir  Relatioas 

APPRENTICESHIP’S  OVER 
CHALLENGING  public  relations  or 
promotions  job  sought.  House  organs, 
trade  journals  first  interest.  Singls, 
draft-exempt  vet,  24,  with  two  years 
editing,  feature,  layout,  photography 
exiperieuce  on  priss-winning  lUly 
newspaper.  Have  B.S.,  M.S.  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Will  travel  or  locate  anywhere. 
References  provided.  Can  make  ehaqxe 
in  month.  Box  646,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ProaiotioD— Public  Rclattom 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  agency  asso¬ 
ciate,  three  years  well-rounded 
tical  experience  and  graduate  of 
Uc  relations  and  journalism  school  of 
accredited  university,  would  like  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  industrial  con¬ 
cern.  Box  424,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCE:  General  pubUc  rela¬ 
tions,  manufacturer’s  representative, 
all  types  writing,  editing  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  plant  publications,  wire  services, 
radio.  Go  anywhere,  prefer  Kanaaa 
City.  Box  625,  jCditor  A  Pablishar. 

Photogniphwa _ 

PHOTOGRAPHBHl — veteran,  28,  sin¬ 
gle,  own  oar.  10  years  service  and 
daily  newspaper  experience.  PairchiW 
operator.  Available  immediately.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  438,  Editor  A  PuWisher. 
NOT  A  BUTTON  PUSHER.  10  years' 
experience  puiblicity,  press  and  mill’* 
tary  photo.  Joiirnalisin  in  N.Y.C.  Color 
work  a  specialty.  Held  Oomniercial 
Pilot’s  License.  WiU  travel  anywhere 
for  right  position.  Age  29.  Highe^ 
recomin>endations.  Box  618,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mechanical _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

OR 

Mechanical  Superintendent 

TOP-FLIGHT,  experienced,  and  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  metropoUtM  papsr. 
Available  lor  personal  interview.  Box 
514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  young  printer  (26) 
seeks  position  with  responsibility. 
Working  foremanehip  preferred.  Good 
references  from  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployers.  Desire  more  than  ordinary 
job.  Write  Box  422,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MBOHANiCAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Superintendent  of  Composing  Room 
on  metropolitan  dally  newspaper.  Sea¬ 
soned  and  mature  mechanical  execu¬ 
tive  doeiree  change  to  south  or  south- 
west  on  newspaper  of  200,000  class. 
Available  after  March  15.  Box  A.®^, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

PROVEN  EXECUTIVE 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

RICH  background  of  mature  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newepaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  administration.  Seek  ^r- 
manent  connection  with  daily  organisa¬ 
tion  where  know-how  and  ability  is 
needed  to  lower  operating  costs,  im¬ 
prove  effleieney  and  yield  highest 
dividends.  Non-union  operation  pre- 
ferred.  Box  408,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


AHENTION 

Cost-Conscious  Publishers! 

I  DESIRE  to  connect  with  an  sggree- 
sive  publisher  who_  baa  need  for  a 
capable  executive  with  modeim  know¬ 
how  and  methods  to  organize  and  di¬ 
rect  production  smoothly  with  money- 
saving  results.  My  services  available 
as  composing  room  foreman,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  or  production  man¬ 
ager.  Moderate  salary  with  accomplish¬ 
ment  bonus  preferred.  Union  or  open 
shop.  Box  647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LINOTYPE  Operator-Machinist;  Tele- 
typesetter  tape  puncher-proofreader; 
both  experienced.  Want  pormanent 
positions.  Box  602,  Editor  A  Pul)- 

Usher. _ _ 

MAKE-UP  and  AdverUeing  Compositor. 
Veteran,  draft-exempt.  References. 
Available  immediately,  anywhere.  Box 
6i56,  Editor  A  Pobliaher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Practical  knowledge  all  phasea  produc¬ 
tion.  Extensive  executive  experience; 
peraonnel  know-how ;  teletypeaetter. 
insider  comzpoaing  superintendent 
spot  right  location.  Hnst  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  not  temporary  axe  job.  Ex¬ 
perienced  bnilding  management.  Age 
45.  Non  -  Union.  Box  641,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Following  an  E  &  P  editorial 
Feb.  2,  condemning  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  for 
attempting  to  apply  pressure  on 
Time  magazine’s  advertisers  to 
withdraw  their  patronage  because 
that  publication  had  criticized  him, 
we  have  been  reminded  that 
this  is  not  exactly  a  new  technique 
with  him. 

In  fact,  it  is  getting  to  be  a 
habit.  Any  publication  that  disap¬ 
proves  of  Joe  McCarthy  may 
expect  him  to  appeal  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  unite  in  a  boycott.  We 
expect  E  &  P  to  get  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  any  day  now.  But  we  don’t 
expect  our  advertisers  to  be  in¬ 
timidated  by  him  any  more  than 
we  would  be,  or  that  Time,  its  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  other  publica¬ 
tions  which  he  has  threatened, 
have  been. 

Actually,  the  Senator  may  not 
know  it.  but  if  he  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  organizing  an  advertiser 
boycott  against  any  publication  he 
would  be  guilty  of  violating  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Several 
New  York  City  department  stores 
tried  to  boycott  the  New  York 
Times  back  in  1943,  were  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  (acting  in 
concert  in  an  attempt  to  regulate 
the  retail  advertising  rates),  and 
were  fined  heavily.  It  may  be  that 
the  Senator  is  guilty  of  such  viola¬ 
tion  by  even  trying  to  promote 
such  a  conspiracy. 


In  the  Feb.  2  editorial  E  &  P 
noted  McCarthy’s  letter  to  Time’s 
publisher:  “As  you,  of  course, 
know,  I  am  preparing  material  on 
Time  magazine  to  furnish  all  of 
your  advertisers  so  they  may  be 
fully  aware  of  the  type  of  pub¬ 
lication  they  are  supporting.” 

We  recalled  that  “this  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  time”  he  had  tried  to  intimi¬ 
date  critics  by  attacking  their 
pocketbooks  and  noted  his  de¬ 
mand  in  1950  that  the  Adam  Hat 
Company  withdraw  its  sponsorship 
of  Drew  Pearson’s  radio  program. 

Actually  this  was  the  fifth  time 
Senator  McCarthy  has  tried  to  use 
this  club.  Two  newspapers  and  a 
radio  station  in  his  own  state  of 
Wisconsin  are  contenders  for  the 
honor  of  being  the  guinea  pigs  in 
the  Senator’s  “muzzle-the-press” 
campaign. 

We  are  indebted  to  Lindsay  Ho- 
ben,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  for  bringing 
us  up  to  date. 

Number  one  on  McCarthy’s 
“hit  parade”  was  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times.  In  a 
mimeographed  newspaper  release, 
dated  Nov.  7,  1949,  and  sent  from 
Senator  McCarthy’s  office  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  to  all  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  of  Wisconsin,  he  said: 

“It  is  for  the  people  of  Madi¬ 
son  and  vicinity  to  decide  whether 
they  will  continue  by  advertise¬ 


ments  and  subscriptions  to  sup¬ 
port  this  paper  in  view  of  the 
above  facts — especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  publicly  proclaimed  that  the 
man  hired  as  city  editor  was  an 
active  and  leading  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.” 

Mr.  Hoben  reports  that  “this 
statement  was  quoted  in  many 
Wisconsin  papers  and  was  quoted 
in  full  in  several  of  them.  In  a 
speech  at  Madison  before  the 
Madison  Shrine  Club  on  Nov.  9, 
1949,  McCarthy  used  this  ttate- 
ment  as  the  basis  of  his  address 
and  urged  the  boycott  by  advertis¬ 
ers  and  subscribers  against  the 
Capital  Times.” 

On  August  7,  1950,  in  his 

speech  to  the  Wisconsin  Retail 
Food  Dealers  Association  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Senator  McCarthy  attack¬ 
ed  the  Capital  Times  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  saying  in  part: 
“Keep  in  mind  that  when  you  send 
your  checks  over  to  the  Journal 
for  advertising  or  pay  a  nickel  for 
it,  you  yourselves  are  contributing 
to  bringing  the  party  line  into  the 
homes  of  Wisconsin.” 

He  made  another  boycott  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sept.  14,  1950,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Wauwatosa  (Milwaukee  sub¬ 
urb)  Republican  Club.  McCarthy 
proposed  a  boycott  of  businesses 
which  advertise  in  the  lournal.  He 
repeated  this  attack  several  times. 
His  words  in  the  Sept.  14  speech 
were: 

“Now  if  every  housewife  ad¬ 
vises  the  advertisers  in  that  paper 
that  she  will  not  buy  a  cent’s 
worth  of  goods  advertised  in  pa¬ 
pers  that  are  smearing  good,  loyal 
Americans,  that  will  have  an  ef¬ 
fect.  That’s  what  you  can  do. 
And  the  same  thing  goes  on  the 
radio.” 

Mr.  Hoben  says  this  latter  refer¬ 
ence  was  to  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal’s  radio  station  WTMJ  and  its 
television  station  WTMJ-TV. 

Citing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Senator’s  attempts  at  intimidation, 
Mr.  Hoben  observes:  “It  was  a 
matter  of  particular  satisfaction  to 
us  that  the  Journal  made  new  high 
records  in  circulation  and  in  ad¬ 
vertising  despite  the  Senator’s  boy¬ 
cott  attack.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  20-23  —  Georgia  Press 
Institute,  24th  annual,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Feb.  22-23  —  Oregon  Press 
conference,  33rd  annual,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  University  of 
Oregon  school  of  journalism 
and  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  22-23 — South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  23 — Texas  Newspaper 
Clinic,  third  annual,  Texas  A 
and  M  College  Station,  Texas. 

Feb.  23 — Detroit  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  annual  Ball,  Bock 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

Feb.  24-26 — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn,  and  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau  of  New  York 
State  Dailies,  joint  meeting, 
Stratfield  Hotel,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Feb.  25-26— SNPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  (Western  Divi¬ 
sion),  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 
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alumni  association  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York,  Senator 
Benton  said: 

“First  we  see  McCarthy  violat¬ 
ing  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine 
that  a  man  is  innocent  until  he 
is  proved  guilty.  Now  we  see  him 
attempting  to  overthrow  by  in¬ 
timidation  an  equally  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  doctrine,  freedom  of  speech 
and  press. 

“These  are  the  ways  of  the  dic¬ 
tator.  I  predict  he  will  not  find 
the  press  as  soft  a  touch  as  the 
State  Department.” 

We  agree.  He  hasn’t  and  he 
won’t. 

■ 

3  Win  War  Awards 

Three  war  correspondents  have 
been  voted  the  “Non  Sibi  sed 
Patriae”  (Not  for  Self,  but  for 
Country)  award  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association 
for  their  reporting  of  the  Marine 
Corps’  role  in  the  Korean  War. 
They  are  Jim  G.  Lucas,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Marguerite 
Higgins,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Dave  Duncan,  Life  maga¬ 
zine. 


Dauphinee  New 
News  Editor  of 
Canadian  Press 

Toronto — John  Dauphinee,  Ed¬ 
monton  bureau  chief  and  super¬ 
visor  of  Western  news  coverage 
for  the  Canadian  Press,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  news  editor  of  the 
news  co-operative  Feb.  11.  He 
succeeds  D.  E.  Burritt  who  died 
in  Toronto  Dec.  5. 

Don  Gilbert,  Edmonton  news 
editor,  becomes  acting  chief  of  bu 
real!  there. 

Mr.  Dauphinee.  38,  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  16  years  with  CP.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Vancouver,  he  joined  the 
CP  bureau  there  as  a  reporter  in 
1936  after  attending  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  working  on 
the  Daily  Province.  After  terms 
in  Toronto  and  Ottawa  bureaus  he 
was  transferred  to  London  in  1944 
and  as  bureau  chief  there  194548 
supervised  coverage  of  the  post¬ 
war  era  in  Britain.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Empire 
Correspondents  Association  in 
1947,  and  wrote  “Opportunity  in 
Canada,”  a  handbook  for  British 
emigrants. 

He  was  appointed  bureau  chief 
at  New  York  in  1948  and  it 
Winnipeg  a  year  later,  moving  to 
Edmonton  last  year  when  CP's 
western  headquarters  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Alberta  capital. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  40,  is  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  England.  He  joined 
CP  as  a  morse  operator  at  Mon¬ 
treal  in  1929,  transferred  to  Edi¬ 
torial  shortly  afterward,  and  has 
served  in  New  York,  London. 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and 
Edmonton.  During  the  war  he 
served  four  years  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  helped  organize 
a  news  service  in  West  Germany 
after  the  war. 


Syman  Joins  Argosy 

Stanley  Syman,  formerly  with 
Hearst  Organization  and  prior  to 
that  advertising  amanager  of  the 
New  York  Post,  has  joined  Argosy 
magazine  to  specialize  in  men’s 
wear  advertising. 
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Many  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  raised  their  editorial 
voices  against  McCarthy’s  attempt 
to  intimidate  Time  and  other  pub¬ 
lications.  Some  of  those  who  have 
spoken  out  on  this  issue  have  been 
friendly  to  him  in  the  past. 

Senator  William  Benton  of  Con¬ 
necticut  who  led  the  movement  in 
Congress  to  expel  McCarthy 
(which  has  bogged  down  because 
of  the  coming  elections),  this  week 
in  New  York  charged  McCarthy 
with  attempting  to  “blackmail” 
publications.  Speaking  to  the 
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How  “big”  should 

Lint'oln  was  President  at  a  time  when  the  federal 
Government  ha<i  to  take  away  frtmi  its  eili/eiis  nmre 
riGhts  and  res|M>nsil)iUties  than  ever  l>efore. 

Hut  he  ilidn't  like  it.  lie  l>elieve«l.  with  the  writers 
of  the  (^onstitiituHi  ami  the  Deelaration.  that  our 
government  should  proteet  |)e»)ple*s  inde|tendenee, 
not  push  |N‘ople  around. 

"In  all  that  the  |>eople  ean  individually  <io  as  well 
for  thems4*|\es.  Government  ought  not  to  interfere,” 
Lineoln  onee  sai«l. 

I.inetdn  never  let  Ameru'ans  forget  that.  He  kept 
reminding  tiu*  nation  that  the  Government's  vast 
wartime  |M»wers  must  Ik*  only  teni|N)rary. 

He  made  powerful  enemies.  For  there  are  always 
those  who  want  to  see  government  run  things — ami 
run  [Kople — |>ermanently. 

Vie  have  them  tmlay.  They  think  up  ail  kinds  of 
reasons  whv  the  federal  government  should  take  over 
this  or  that  hiisiness.  industry  or  serviee.  They  never 
say  they  want  siM'ialism.  Mayl>e  they  don't  even 
realize  it.  But  that's  actually  what  they  propo.se. 
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TOU  CAN  CCT  ■IPftINTS  Of  THIS  AOVItTItCMINT .  AT  NO  COST,  IT  WAITtNO  TO  THIS  MACAZ 

government  be? 

Most  Vmerieans  don't  want  stK'iaiism  any  more 
than  you  do.  The  job  is  to  recitgnize  it — and  halt  it 
— no  matter  what  disguise  it  wears. 

The  people  who  plan  and  work  for  a  socialistic  U.  S.  A. 
know  that  permanent  control  of  a  few  key  industries  and 
services  will  give  government  the  power  to  take  over  just  about 
everything.  One  of  the  key  industries  that  they’re  trying  to 
taKe  over  is  electric  light  and  power.  That’s  why  this  warn¬ 
ing  is  brought  to  you  by  America’s  business-managed,  tax- 
paying  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies.’^ 

*NAm«9  on  roquost  from  this  magoxino 


I  Electric  power  is  the  key  to  L'.  S.  production  strength.  I 

I  We  need  more  and  more  of  it  to  produce  more  steel,  [ 

I  aliimimim  and  other  materials,  and  to  make  them  into  | 

I  more  planes,  ships,  tanks  and  guns.  I 

I  America’s  electric  light  and  power  companies  have  | 

I  planned  ahead  to  have  enough  electricity  ready  on  time  I 
I  to  meet  foreseeable  demands.  I 

[  They’ll  have  it  ready  . . .  i'/  their  suppliers  can  get  the  j 

I  steel  an«l  other  materials  they  need  to  finish  the  new  | 

I  power  plants,  lines  and  equipment  they’ve  started.  I 

I _ I 

•  "MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"-CBS-Sundays,  9  P.M..  Eastern  Time. 

•  Look  for  "THE  ELECTRIC  THEATRE"  on  Television. 


Ilev  Itl  U.  S, 


pirlez-Yous  Francisco? 

It’s  the  language  San  Francisco  families  want  s|)()ken  in  their  iioines,  and  iK'canse 
The  News  sjjeaks  tliat  language,  it  gets  in.  That’s  where  buying  action  starts. 

In  San  Francisco,  The  News  is  the  hmlrr  in  carrier-delivered  circniation.  It  is 
the  only  newspaper  to  report  it  on  A.B.C.  Statements. 

Top  yonr  advertising  schedule  with  The  News.  Speak  yonr  piece  in  San 
Francisco  homes,  and  yon‘11  jingle  western  gold*  in  yonr  pocket! 

77/C  Climbs 

The  News  is  now  in  second  place  in  Department  Store  advertising  .  .  .  the 
classification  which  accounts  for  35^.v  of  the  total  daily  retail  advertising  in  all 
San  Francisco  pajjers.  The  News  Ixiat  the  comhlned  gain  of  the  other  papers: 


Department  Store  Daily  Linage 

( Medin  Hecontit) 


Paper  A 

19.51 

2,474,544 

Change  over 
259,677  Gain  .  . 

1950 

12% 

The  NEWS 

2,307,904 

427,337  Gain  .  . 

23% 

Paper  B 

2,175,514 

135,145  Gain  .  . 

.7% 

Paper  C 

1,996,309 

93,487  Loss  .  . 

.4% 

♦Sail  Francisco  Rated  6th  U.  S.  City,  Effective  Buying  Income — Sales  Management,  1951 

The  San  Francisco  News 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK .  Wor'd-fe/egrom  A  TheSun 

aEVELAND . Presi 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANOSCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Cilizen 

CINCINNATI . Posf 

KENTUCKY . Post 

CovingSon  edition,  Cincinnati  Poet 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Newt-Sentinel 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  News 

BIRMINGHAM . Post- Herald 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimilor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVIUE . Prea  t 

HOUSTON . Press  ) 

FORT  WORTH . Press  | 

ALBUOUERQUE . Tribune  i 

EL  PASO . HeroU  PosI  | 
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